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O ver the year j/ ,1' Gotk^^’s .‘.gr&t 
work, Mother, has been read by mlliiohs. Ir^has be^-^ti 
translated into 28 languages and has gohc-T-through’ 

106 editions throughout the world. For a''l6ng time 
this masterpiece of world literature has been unavail- i 
able in India and the need for a popular edition of 
this work has been widely felt. By providing this new 
and completely revised translation of Mother, at a 
price within the reach of all, we have endeavoured to 
satisfy this long-felt need. 
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Every day the factory whisde bellowed forth its shrill, roaring, 
shuddering noises into the smoke-begrimed and greasy atmos- 
phere of the workingmen’s suburb; and obedient to the sum- 
mons of the power of steam, people poured out of little gray - 
■houses into the street. With somber faces they hastened forwartf 
like frightened roaches, their muscles stiff from insufficient 
sleep. In the chill morning twilight they walked through the 
narrow, unpaved street to the tall stone cage that waited for 
them with cold assurance, illumining their muddy road with 
scores of greasy, yeUow, square eyes, d he mud splashed under 
their feet as if in mocking commiseratK'n. Hoa^e exclamations 
of sleepy voices were heard; irritated, peecish, abusive language 
■ rent the air with malice; and. to w elcome the people, deafening 
sounds floated about— the heavy wlttt ot machinery, the dissatis- 
fied snort of steam. Stern and somber, the black chimneys 
stretched their huge, thick sticks high abo\e the village. ^ 

In the evening, when the sun c' as setting, and red rays !c.~- 
guidly glimmered upon the wmdcnvs ot the houses, the 
ejected its people like burneJ^’Ct ashes, and agam tney 
through the streets, with black, smotce-covered fai^. ’ 

the sticky odor of machine ou. a;ic showing the ., 

gry teeth. But now there was anura.ion in their races. .s 

gladness. The servitude of hard red was over mr — --v s, 

per awaited them at home, a.'.c; respne. ^ 'ii^ 

The day was swallowed up cv r:e lacrory; t::^.^--- all 

out of men’s muscles as mcc;: -.gcr ^ ir _;r:rrer 

blotted out from life, cot a mace oa m g; 

impercepdble step towara .ais gra. e. Cr^re.'*- __ > 

the delights of rest, me -c'-s cr tre cchrrar- - 

'satisfied. _ - - . ra ^^l . 

On holidays the woriers 'cmui , • ;ra s y 

the staid and ntamea reepic cresrra - ■ . 
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clothes nnd, after duly scolding the young folks for their indif- v 
Sencc trchurch, ^veL to hear mass. When they returned from 
church, they ate pirogs, the Russian national past^, and again 
lay dbsvn m sleep until the evening. The f ' 

tiL of years had robbed them of their appemes, and » be aUc 
to cat they drank, long and deep, goading on their feeble stem 
achs with the biting, burning lash of vodka. 

In the evening they amused themselves idly on the street, and 
those who had overshoes put them on, even if it was dry, and 
those who had umbrellas carried them, even if the sun was shin- 
ine Not everybody has overshoes and an umbrella, but every- 
body desires in some way, however small, to appear more im- 

nonani than his neighbor. , , . 

Meeting one another they spoke about the factory and the m:^ 
chines, had their fling against their foreman, conversed and 
thought only of matters closely and manifestly connected with 
■ •, their work. Only rarely, and then but faintly, did solitary sparks 
'S of impotent thought glimmer in the wearisome monotony of 
their talk. Returning home they quarreled with their wives, and 
often beat them, unsparing of their fists. The young people sat 
in the taverns, or enjoyed evening parties at one another s 
houses, played the accordion, sang vulgar songs devoid of 
beauty, danced, talked ribaldry, and drank. 

Exhausted with toil, men drank swiftly, and in every heart 
there awoke and grew an incomprehensible, sickly irritation. It 
demanded an outlet. Clutching tenaciously at every pretext for 
unloading themselves of this disquieting sensation, they fell on 
one another for mere trifles, with the ferocity of beasts, breaking 
into bloody quarrels which sometimes ended in serious injury 
and on occasions even in murder. 

Tltis lurking malice steadily increased, inveterate as the incur- 
able weariness in their muscles. They were born with this disease 
of the soul inherited from their fathers. Like a black shadow it 
accompanied them to their graves, spurring on their lives to 
crime, hideous in its aimless cruelty and brutality. 

On holidays the young people came home late at night, dirty 
and dusty, their clothes torn, their faces bruised, boasting of the ' 
blows they had struck their companions, or the insults they had 
inflicted upon them; enraged or in tears over the indignities 
they themselves had suffered; drunken and piteous, unfortunate 
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MOTHER 
and repulsive. Sometimes the boys would be "brought home by 
the mother or the father, who had picked them up in the strec't 
or in a tavern, drunk to insensibility. TJie parents scolded and 
swore at them peevishly, and beat their" spongelike bodies, 
soaked with liquor; then more or less system'atically put them 
to bed, in order to rouse them to work early next morning, 
when the bellow of the whistle should sullenly course through 
the air. , 

They scolded and beat the children soundly, notwithstanding 
the fact that drunkenness and brawls among young folk ap- 
peared perfectly legitimate to the old people. When they were 
young they, too, had drunk and fought; they, too, had bedh 
beaten by their mothers and fathers. Life had always been like 
that. It flowed on monotonously and slowly sorrtewhere down 
the muddy, turbid stream, year after year; and it was all bound 
up in strong ancient customs and habits that led them to do one 
and the same thing day in and day out. None of them, it 
seemed, had either the time or the desire to attempt to change 
this state of life. 

Once in a long while a stranger would come to the village. 
At first he attracted attention merely because he was a stranger. 
Then he aroused a light, superficial interest by the stories of the 
places where he had worked. Afterwards the novelty wore off, 
the people got used to him, and he was no longer noticed. From 
his stories it was clear that the life of the workingmen was the 
same everywhere. And if so, then what was there to talk about? 
' Occasionally, however, some stranger spoke curious things 
never heard of in the suburb. The men did not argue with him, 
but listened to his odd speeches with incredulity. His words 
aroused blind irritation in some, perplexed alarm in others, 
while still others were disturbed by a feeble, shadowy glimmer 
of the hope of something, they knew not what. And they all 
began to drink more in order to drive away the unnecessary, 
meddlesome excitement. 

Noticing in the stranger something unusual, the villagers 
cherished it long against him and treated the man who was not 
like them with unaccountable apprehension. It was as if they 
feared he would throw something into their life which would 
disturb its straight, dismal course. Sad and difficult, it was yet 
even in its tenor. People were accustomed to the fact that li'" 
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always oppressed them with the same pow-er. Unhopeful of any 
turn for the better, they regarded every change as capable only 

°^AnT?L" wwkingm'erof the suburb tacitly avoided ■ people 
who spoke unusual things to them. Then these people d.sap 
neared again, going off elsewhere, and those who remained m 
fhe factory lived apart, if they could not blend and make one 
whole with the monotonous mass in the village. 

Living a life like that for some fifty years, a workman dica. 

Thus also lived Michael Masov, a gloomy, sullen man, with 
little eyes which looked at everybody from under his thick eye- 
brows suspiciouslv, with a mistrustful, evil smile. He was the 
best locksmith in the factory, and the strongest man in the vil- 
lage. But he was insolent and disrespectful toward the foreman 
and the superintendent, and therefore earned litdc; every holi- 
day he bent somebody, and cver^'one disliked and feared him. 

More than one attempt was made to beat him in turn, but 
without success. When \^asov found himself threatened with 
attack, he caught a stone in his hand, or a piece of wood or 
iron, and spreading out his legs stood waiting in silence for the 
enemy. His face overgrown with a dark beard from his eyes to 
his neck, and his hands thickly covered with woolly hair, in- 
spired cveryhody with fear. People were especially afraid of his 
eyes. Small and keen, they seemed to bore through a man like 
steel gimlets, and everyone who met their g.izc felt he was con- 
fronting a beast, a savage power, inaccessible to fear, ready to 
suike unmercifully. 

“Well, beat it, you louse!” he said gruffly. His coarse, yellow 
teeth glistened terribly through the thick hair on his face. The 
men w.a!kcd off uttering coward abuse. 

“You louse!" he snapped at them, and his eyes gleamed with 
a smile sharp as an awl. Then holding his head in an atti- 
tude of direct challenge, with a short, thick pipe between his 
teeth, he walked Ixthind them, and now and then called out; 
"Well, who wants death?” 

No one wanted it. 

He spoke little, and “you louse” was his favorite expression. 
It w.is the name he used for the authorities of the factory, and 
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the police, and it was the epithet with which he 'addressed his 
tyife: “Look, you louse, don’t you see my clothes are torn?” 

When Pavel, his son, was a boy of fourteen, Vlasov was one 
day seized with the desire to pull him by' the hair once more. 
But Pavel grasped a heavy hammer, and said curdy; 

“Don’t touch me!” - 

“What!” demanded his father, bending over the tall,, slender 
figure of his son like a shadow on a birch tree. 

“Enough!” said Pavel. “I am not going to give myself up any 
more.” 

And opening his dark eyes wide, he waved the hammer in 
the air. , - 

His father looked at him, folded liis shaggy hands on "his 
back, and, smiling, said; 

“All right.” Then he drew a heavy breath and added; “Ah, 
you louse!” 

Shordy after this he said to his wife: 

“Don’t ask me for money any more. Pasha will feed you 
now.” 

“And you will drink up everything?” she ventured to ask. 

“None of your business, you louse!" From that time, for three 
years, until his death, he did not notice, and did not speak to 
his son. 

Vlasov had a dog as big and shaggy as himself. She accom- 
panied him to the factory e\ery morning, and every evemcc 
she waited for him at the gate. On holidays \lasov started ■::£ 
on his round of the taverns. He walked in silence, and nnreL 
into people’s faces as if looking for somebody. His dec nmnn 
after him the whole day long. Returning home drezk. ne — 
down to supper, and gave his dog to eat from Hr rwn .r-m. 

He never beat her, never scolded, and never nenni nn -nnr- 
supper he flung the dishes trom the table — -if bis n: ~ 

quick enough to remove them in time — pm a f rmn - mn;. 
before him, and leaning back against the wail a^nr n'-- —— , 

voice that spread anguish about him to hawi a nr— ^ 
wide open and his eyes dcsed. The dciemn smnn; 'Tf 
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Two weeks after the death of his father, on a Snndny, Pavel 
came home very drunk. Staggering he crawled to a rorner in 
the front of the room, and striking his fist on the talile as his 
father used to do, shouted to his mother: 

“Supper!” 

The mother walked up to him, sat down at his side, atid 
with her arm around her son, drev/ his head upon iicr (ireasi. 
With his hand on' her shoulder he pushed iicr av/ay and 
shouted: 

“Mother, quick!” 

“You foolish boy!” said the mother in a sad and affeciiori.aie 
voice, trying to overcome his resistance. 

“I am going to smoke, too. Give me fatiicr’s pipe,” rournf/kd 
Pavel indistinctly,' wagging his tongue heavilyr 
, It was the first time he had been drunk. The a/eo/ie! '"eair.- 
ened his body, bat it did not quench hfs consciousness, .snc: n-e 
question knocked at his brain: “Drunk? DrurJ'.f 
The fondling of his mother troubled birr., and r.e n'ss roue-' 
by the sadness in her eyes. He wsneed to ^ 

overcome this desire he endeavored to sector c. - 
he actually was. ^ - v— 

The mother stroked his u 

“Why did you do it.^ You 
He began to feel sick, and 

mother put Eiim to bed, and - 
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Somewhere from a distance came the mother’s soft voice: 

“What sort of a breadgiver will you be to me if you begin to 
drink?” 

He shut his eyes tightly and answered; 

“Everybody drinks,” 

The mother sighed. He was right. She herself knew that be- 
sides the tavern there was no place where people could enjoy 
themselves; besides the taste of whisky there was no other grati- 
fication. Nevertheless she said; 

But don t you drink. Your father drank for both of you. 
And he made enough misery for me. Take pity on your mother, 
then, will you not?” 

Listening to the soft, pleading words of his mother, Pavel 
remembered that in his father s lifetime she had remained un- 
noticed in the house. She had been silent and had always lived’ 
in fear of blows. Desiring to avoid his father, he had been home 
very little of late; he had become almost unaccustomed to his 
mother, and now, as he gradually sobered up, he looked at her 
fixedly. 

She was tall and somewhat stooping. Her heavy body, broken 
down with long years of toil and the beatings of her husband, 
moved about noiselessly and inclined to one side, as if she were 
m constant fear of knocking up against something. Her broad 
oval face, wrinkled and puffy, was lighted up with a pair of 
dark eyes, troubled and melancholy as those of most of the 
women in the village. On her right eyebrow was a deep scar, 
which turned the eyebrow upward a little; her right ear, too, 
seemed to be higher Aan the left, which gave her face the ap- 
pearance of farmed listening. Gray locks glistened in her thick, 
dark hair, like the imprints of heavy blows. Altogether she was 
soitj rneiancholy, and submissive. 

Tears slowly trickled down her cheeks. 

a dri!ik”‘^°”'‘ ^ 

She rose and said: 

“I’ll give you some ice water.” 

But when she returned he was already asleep. She stood over 
him for a minute, trying to breathe lightly. The cun in her 
hand trembled, and the ice knocked ag.ainst the tin Then seT 
tmg the cup on the table, she knelt before the sacred image upon 
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the wall, and began to pray in silence. The sounds of dark. 
drunken life beat against the window panes; an accordion 
screeched in the misty darkness of the autumn night; some one 
sang a loud song; some one was swearing ugly, vile oaths, and 40- 

the excited sounds of women’s irritated, weary voices cut the air. 


Life in the litde house of the Vlasovs flowed on monoto- 
nously, but more calmly and undisturbed than before, and some- 
what different from everywhere else in the suburb. 

The house stood at the edge of the village, by a low but steep ‘ 
and muddy declivity. A third of the house was occupied by the 
kitchen and a' small room used for the mother’s bedroom, sepa-. ' '* 
rated from the kitchen by a partition reaching partially to the i 
ceiling. The other two thirds formed a square room with two • : 
windows.' In one corner stood Pavel’s bed, in front a table and 
two benches. Some chairs, a washstand with a small looking- 
glass over it, a trunk with clothes, a clock on the wall, and two 
ikons — these were the entire furnishings of the household. 

Pavel tried to live like the rest. He did all a young lad should 
do — bought himself an accordion, a shirt with a starched front, 
a loud-colored necktie, overshoes, and a cane. Externally he be- 
came like all the other youths of his age. He went to evening 
parties and learned to dance a quadrille and a polka. On holi- 
days he came home drunk, and always suffered gready free: 
the effects of liquor. In the morning his head ached, he war 
tormented by heartburns, his face was pale and dull. 

Once his mother asked him: 



“Well, did you have a good dme yesterday,?” 

He answered dismally and with irritation: _ 

“Oh, dreary as a graveyard! Everybody is like a rru:cH=- - - 
better go fishing or buy myself a gun.” 

He worked conscientiously, without taking anv ' 

without incurring fines. He was taciturn and his J 

large like his mother’s, looked out discontented^- ~ n 

buy a gun, nor did he go a-fohing: but he gmdu::^" - r — -- 

avoid the beaten path trodden by all. His a treads '' ri',' -- 

became less and less frequent, and although he ^ 

where on holidays, he always rerurned hnmese-^'-'y ' 

watched him unobtrusively bur closely, and ' 
of her son grow keener zr.d keener, and fc • 
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finding him at home, they remained away. j:ff„ent 

^TWe mother was glad to see her son turning out difterent 
fro^ all the other ffctory youth; but a feeling of anxiety and , 
nnnrehension stirred in her heart when she observed that h 
obstinately and resolutely directing his life into obscure 
paths leading away from the routine existence about him-that 
he turned in his career neither .to the right nor the lett, 

^ He began to bring books home with him. At first he tried to 
• escape attention when reading them; and after he had finished 
a book, he hid it. Sometimes he copied a passage on a piece ot 

paper, and hid that also. , , , 

" “Aren’t you well, Pavlusha?” the mother asked once. 

' “I’m all right,” he answered. ■ 

I “You arc so thin,” said the mother with a sigh. 

* He was silent. ' i- i t 

° They spoke infrequently, and saw each other very little. In 
’ the morning he drank tea in silence, and went off to work; at 
hoon he came for dinner> a few insignificant remarks were 
passed at the table, and he again disappeared until the evening, 
.^'nd in the evening, the day’s work ended, he washed himself, 
t|pok supper, and then fell to his books, and read for a long 
time. On holidays he left home in the morning and returned 
late at night. She knew he went to the city and the theater; but 
ijobody from the city ever came to visit him. It seemed to her 
'' 1 that with the lapse of time her son spoke less and less; and at 
j same time she noticed that occasionally and with increasing 
1 frequency he used new words unintelligible to her, and that the 
' coarse, rude, and hard expressions dropped from his speech. In 
his general conduct, also, certain traits appeared, forcing them- 
j I pelves upon his mother’s attention. He ceased to affect the 
! dandy, but became more attentive to the cleanliness of his body 
and dress, and moved more freely and alerdy. The increasing 
qiildness and simplicity of his manner aroused concern in his 
mother. 

Once he brought a picture and hung it on the wall. It repre- 
sented three persons walking lightly and boldly, and conversing. 
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“This is Christ risen from the dead, and going to Emmaus,” 
explained Pavel. 

The mother liked the picture, but she thought; 

“You respect Christ, and yet you do not go to church.”- 

Then more pictures appeared on the walls, and the number of 
books increased on the shelves neatly made for him by one of 
his carpenter friends. The room began to look like a home. 

He addressed his mother with the deferential plural “you,” 
and called her “mother” instead of “mamma.” But sometimes 
he turned to her suddenly, and briefly used the simple and 
familiar form of the singular: “Mamma, don’t you worry if t 
come home late tonight.” This pleased her; in such words she 
felt something serious and strong. 

But her uneasiness increased. Since her son’s strangeness wali 
not clarified with time, her heart became more and more sharply 
troubled with a foreboding of something unusual. Every now 
and then she felt a certain dissatisfaction with him, and she 


thought: “All people are like people, and he is like a monk. He 
is so stern. It’s not according to his years.” At other times she 
thought: “Maybe he has become interested in some sort of a 
girl down there.” 

But to go about with girls, money is needed, and he ga%-^ 
almost all his earnings to her. ;• 

Thus weeks and months elapsed; and imperceptibly two years 
slipped by, two years of a strange, silent life, full of disquieting 
thoughts and anxieties that kept continually increasing. . 

' Once, when after supper, Pavel drew the curtain over the 
window, sat down in a corner, and began to read, his tin Isr:r 
hanging on the wall over his head, the mother, after rem-r£':c 
the dishes, came out from the kitchen and carefully walker rr 
to him. He raised his head, and without speaking looker - .rer 
with a questioning expression. _ _ 

“Nothing, Pasha, nothing!” she said hastily, arc “ 
away, moving her eyebrows agitatedly. But after 
the kitchen for a moment, modoaless, thoughtful 
occupied, she washed her hands and approached hensr* 

“I want to ask you,” she said in a low, soft vcrca " ■ ‘ - 

read all the time.” 

He put his book aside and said to her: •>' 

“Sit down, mother.” 
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The mother sat down lieavily at his side, and straightening 
herself into an altitude of intense, painful expectation waited 
■for something momentous. 

Without looking at her, Pavel spoke, not loudly, but for 
some reason very sternly; 

“I am reading forbidden books. They are forbidden to be 
read because they tell the truth about our — about the working- 
men’s life. They are printed in secret, and if I am found with 
fhem i will be put in prison— I will be put in prison because 
I want to know the truth.” 

Breathing suddenly became difficult for her. Opening her 
6 yes wide she looked at her son, and he seemed to her ne\t', as 
if a stranger. His voice was different, lower, deeper, more sono- 
fous. He pinched his thin, downy mustache, and looked oddly 
askance into the corner. She grew anxious for her son and 
{titled him. 

'• “Why do you do this, Pasha?” 

.. He raised his head, looked at her, and said in a low, calm 
Voice; 

j “I want to know the truth.” 

” His yoke sounded placid, but firm; and his eyes flashed reso^ 
luiion. She understood with her heart that her son had conse- 

,1 mysterious and awful. 

L\cr)thmg m life had always appeared to her inevitable; she 
W.1S accustomed to submit xvithout thought, and now, too she 
only wept soWy, finding no words, but in her heart she was 
oppressed with sorrow and distress. 

; “Don’t cry,” said Pavel, kindly and softly; and it seemed to 
bidding her farewell. 

> Think what kind of a life you are leadincr Vo,, „ c 
years old, and have you lived? ^Father beat vfu ^ 

I now that he avenged his wretchedness L y^L'Ldy the wrem^ 
h; edness of his life. It pressed upon him Ld he i’^ f 
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wet with tears, he delivered his first speech to her about the 
truth which he had now come to understand. With the naivete 
of youth, and the ardor of a young student proud of his knowl- 
edge, religiously confiding in its truth, he spoke aoout every- 
thing that was clear to him, and spoke not so much for his 
mother as to verify and strengthen his own opinions. At times 
he halted, finding no words, and then he saw before him a dis- 
turbed face, in which dimly shone a pair of kind eyes clouded 
with tears. They looked on with awe and perplexity. He was 
sorry for his mother, and began to speak again, about herself 
and her life. ; 

“What joys did you know?” he asked. “What sort of a past 
can you recall?” • _ 

She listened and shook her head dolefully, feeling something 
new, unknown to her, both sorrowful and gladsome, like a 
caress to her troubled and aching heart. It was the first' time 
she had heard such language about herself, her own life. It 
awakened in her misty, dim thoughts, long dormant; genUy 
roused an almost extinct feeling of rebellion, perplexed dissatis- 
Hetion— thoughts and feelings of a remote youth. She oftep 
discussed life with her neighbors, spoke a great deal about 
everything; but all, herself included, only complained; no onq 
explained why life was so hard and burdensome. 

And now her son sat before her; and what he said about her, 

^his eyes, his face, his words — it all clutched at her heart, fill-, 

ing her with a sense of pride for her son, who truly understood 
the life of his mother, and spoke the truth about her and herr 
sufferings, and pitied her. 

Mothers are not pitied. She knew it. She did not understand, 
Pavel when he spoke about matters not pertaining to herself,' 
but all he said about her own woman’s existence was bitterly 
familiar and true. Hence it seemed to her that every word of 
his was perfeedy true, and her bosom throbbed with a gendc. 
sensation which warmed it more and more with an unknown, 

kindly caress. i; 

“What do you want to do, then?” she asked, interrupting his 

speech. r 1 • j '*' 

“Study and then teach others. We workingmen mu^study... 

We must learn, we must understand why life is so Y 
It was sweet to her to see that his blue eyes, alw^ " v- ’ 
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rand stern, now glowed with warmth, softly illuminating some- 
ithmg new within him. A soft, contented smile played around 
her hps although the tears still trembled in the wrinkles of her 

i snf P''y understood 
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“I did,” she said, drawing a deep breath. Tears rolled down 
from her eyes again, and breaking into sobs she added: “You 
will perish, my son!” 

Pavel walked up and down the room. ■ t 

“Well, now you know what I am doing and where I am 
going. I told you all. I beg of you, mother, if you love me,' do 
not hinder me!” * 

“My darling, my beloved!” she cried, “maybe it would hb 
better for me not to have known anything!” - 

He took her hand and pressed it firmly in his. The word 
“mother,” pronounced by him with feverish emphasis, and that 
clasp of the hand so new and strange, moved her. 

“I will do nothing!” she said in a broken voice. “Only be 
on your guard! Be on your guard!” Not knowing what hc 
should be on his guard against, nor how to warn him, she 
added mournfully: “You are getting so thin.” ^ ' 

And with a look of affectionate warmth, which -seemed to 
embrace his firm, well-shaped body, she said hasdly, and in i 

low voice: ' 

“God be with you! Live as you want to. I will not hinder 
you. One thing only I beg of you — do not speak to people unf- 
guardedly! You must be on the watch with people; they all 
hate one another. They live in greed and envy; all are glad to 
do injury; people persecute out of sheer amusement. When vou 
begin to accuse them and to judge them, they will hate you; 
and will hound you to destruction!” 

Pavel stood in the doorway listening to the melancholy 
speech, and when the mother had finished he said with a smile: 

“Yes, people are sorry creatures; but when I came to recog- 
nize that there is truth in the world, people became better.” He 
smiled again and added: “I do not know how it happened my- 
self! From childhood I feared everybody; as I grew up I began 
to hate everybody, some for their meanness, others — well, I do 
not know why— just so! And now I see all the people in a dif- 
ferent way. I am grieved for them all! I cannot understand it; 
but my heart turned softer when I recognized that there is trudi 
in men, and that not all are to blame for their foulnc^nd 


filth.” 

He was silent as if listening to something with- 
Then he said in a low voice and thoughtfully: 
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• - “That’s how truth lives.” 

■'. She looked at him tenderly. 

“May God protect you!” she sighed. “It is a dangerous change 
that has come upon you.** ° 

When he had fallen asleep, the mother rose carefully from 
her bed and came gently into her son’s room. Pavel’s swarthy 
resolute, stern face was clearly oudined against the white pil- 
ow. Pres^ng her hand to her bosom, the mother stood at his 
bedside. Her lips moved mutely, and great tears rolled down 
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us; they take advantage of our fear and frighten us still more. 
Mark this: as long as people are afraid, they will rot like the 
birches in the marsh. We must grow hold; it is time! 

“It’s all the same,” he said, as he turned from her; “they’ll 
meet in my house, anyway.” 

“Don’t be angry with me!” the mother begged sadly. “How , 
can I help being afraid? All my life I have lived in fear!” 

“Forgive me!” was his gentler reply, “but I cannot do other- ; 
wise,” and he walked away. _ _ 1 

For three days her heart was in a tremble, sinking in fright , 
each time she remembered that strange people were soon to I 
come to her house. She could not picture them to herself, but 
it seemed to her they were terrible people. It was they who had 
shown her son the road he was going. * 

On Saturday night Pavel came from the factory, washed him- 
self, put on clean clothes, and when walking out of the house 
said to his mother without looking at her: 

“When they come, tell them I’ll be back soon. Let them wait 
a while. And please don’t be afraid. They are people like all 

other people.” _ . 

She sank into her seat almost fainting. 

Her son looked at her soberly. “Maybe you’d better go away 

somewhere,” he si/ggested. , 

The thought offended her. Shaking her head in dissent, she 

said: "No, it’s all the same. What for?” 

It was the end of November. During the day a dry, nnc 
snow had fallen upon the frozen earth, and now she heard it 
crunching outside the window under her son s feet as he walked 
away A dense crust of darkness settled immovably upon the 
window panes, and seemed to lie in hostile watch for some- 
thing. Supporting herself on the bench, the mother sat and 

waited, looking at the door. ' 1 <• n 

It seemed to her that people were stealthily and watchfully 
walking about the house in the darkness, stooping and looking 
about on all sides, strangely attired and silent. There around 
the house some one was already coming, fumbling with his 

hands along the wall. j n u , f - 

A whisde was heard. It circled around like the notes of a 

fine chord, sad and melodious, wandered musinghx •>'c 
wilderness of darkness, and seemed to be searchinf > 
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thing. It came nearer. Suddenly it died away under the window, 
as if it had entered into the wood of the wall. The noise of feet 
was heard on the porch. The mother started, and rose with a 
strained, frightened look in her eyes. 

The door opened. At first a head with a big, shaggy hat 
thrust itself into the room; then a slender, bending body crawled 
in, straightened itself out, and deliberately raised its right hand. 

“Good evening!” said the man, in a thick, bass voice, breath- 
ing heavily. V- ■ 

The mother bowed in silence. 

“Pavel is not at home yetf” 

The stranger leisurely removed his short fur jacket, raised 
one foot, whipped the snow from his boot with his hat, then 
^ did the«same with the other foot, flung his hat into a corner, 
» and rocking on his thin legs walked into the room, looking back 
at the imprints he left on the floor. He approached the table, 
examined it as if to satisfy himself of its solidity, and finally sat 
down and, covering his mouth with his hand, yawned. His 
head was perfeedy round and close-cropped, his face shaven 
e.xcept for a thin mustache, the ends of which pointed down- 
ward. 

•• After carefully scrudnizing the room with his large, gray, 
protuberant eyes, he crossed his legs, and, leaning his head over 
the table, inquired: 

“Is this your own house, or do you rent it?” 

The mother, sitting opposite him, answered; 

“We rent it. Pasha will soon be here; wait.” 

“Why, yes, I am tvaiting,” said the man. 

His calmness, his deep, sympathetic voice, and the candor 
and simplicity of his face encouraged the mother. He looked 
at her openly and kindly, and a merry sparkle played in the 
depths of his transparent eyes. In the entire angular, stooping 
figure, with its thin legs, there was something comical, yet win- 
ning. He was dressed in a blue shirt, and dark, loose trousers 
thrust into his boots. She was.seized with the desire to ask him 
who he was, whence he came, and wheilicr he had known her 
son long. But suddenly he himself put a question, leaning for- 
ward With a swing of his whole body. 

“\yho made that hole in your forehead, mother?” 

His question was uttered in a kind voice and with a notice- 
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able smile in his eyes; but the woman was offended by the 
sally. She pressed her lips together tightly, and after a pause 
rejoined coldly: “And what business is it of yours, sir.'” 

With the same swing of his whole body toward her, he said: 
“Now, don’t get angry! I ask because my foster mother had- 
her head smashed just exactly like yours. It was her man who 
did it for her once, with a last— he was a shoemaker, you see. 
She was a washerwoman and he was a shoemaker. It was after 
she had taken me as her son that she found him somewhere, a 
drunkard, and married him, to her great misfortune. He beat 
her — ^I tell you, my skin almost burst with terror.” 

The mother was disarmed by his openness. Moreover,^ it 
occurred to her that perhaps her son would be displeased with 
her harsh reply to this odd personage. Smiling guiltily she said: 

“I am not angry, but— you see— you asked so very soon. It 
was my good man, God rest his soul! who treated me to the 
cut. Are you a Tartar.?” 

The stranger stretched out his feet, and smiled so broad a 
smile that the ends of his mustache traveled to the nape of his 
neck. Then he said seriously: 

“Not yet. I’m not a Tartar yet.” 

“I asked because I rather thought the way you spoke was 
not exactly Russian,” she explained, catching his joke. 

“I am better than a Russian, I am!” said the guest laugh- 
ingly. “I am a Ukrainian from the city of Kanyev.” 

“And have you been here long?” 

“I lived in the city about a month, and I came to your Ec- 
tory about a month ago. I found some good people, 
and a few others. I will live here for a while,” he said, twmi.'SC 

his mustache. _ 

The man pleased the mother, and, yielding to the - 

to repay him in some way for his kind words about— 

she questioned again: 

“Maybe you’d like to have a glass of tea?” . 

“What! An entertainment all to myself!” he 
ing his shoulders. “I’ll wait for the honor until 
This allusion to the coming of others recalled 
“If they all are only like this one!” was her jr' ; 

Again steps were heard on the porch. T , _ 
quickly, and the mother rose. This time al|- ’ 
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nletely aback by the newcomer in her kitchen— a poorly and 
Lhtlv dressed girl of medium height, with the simple face of 
‘teaLnt c^nfn. and a head of thick, dark hair. Smiling she 
s.aid in a lorv voice: 

**A.iti T lute?** • 

“Why, no!” answered the Ukrainian, looking out of the liv- 
ing room. “Come on foot? j 

“Of course! Are you the mother of Pavel Vlasov? Good eve- 
ning! My name is Na'tasha.” 

“And your other n.ame?” inquired the mother. 

“Vasilyevna. And yours?” 

“Pelagueya Nilovna.” 
v. “So here we arc all acquainted.” 

' “Yes,” said the mother, breathing more easily, as if relieved, 
and looking at the girl with a smile. 

The Ukrainian helped her off with her cloak, and inquired: 
“Is it cold?” ^ 

“Out in the open, very! The wind — goodness!” 

Her voice was musical and clear, her mouth small and smil- 
ing, her body round and vigorous. Removing her wraps, she 
rubbed her ruddy cheeks briskly with her little hands, red with 
the cold, and walking lightly and quickly she passed into 'the' 
room, the heels of her shoes rapping sharply on the floor. 

“She goes without overshoes,” the mother noted silently. 
“Indeed it is cold,” repeated the girl. “I’m frozen through — 
ooh!” 

“I’ll warm up the samovar for you!” the mother said, bustling 
and solicitous. “Ready in a moment,” she called from the 
kitchen. 

Somehow it seemed to her she had known the girl long, an5 
even loved her with the tender, compassionate love of a mother. 
She was glad to sec her; and recalling her guest’s bright blue 
eyes, she smiled contentedly, as she prepared the samovar and 
listened to the conversation in the room. 

“Why so- gloomy, Nakhodka?” asked the girl. 

“The widow has good eyes,” answered the Ukrainian. “I was 
thinking maybe my mother has such eyes. You know, I keep 
thinking of her as alive.” 

“You said she was dead?” 

That s my adopted mother. I am speaking now of my real 
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mother. It seems to me that perhaps she may be somewhere in 
Kiev begging alms and drinking whisky.” 

“Why do you think such awful things?” 

“I don’t know. And the policemen pick her up on the street 
drunk and beat her.” 

“Oh, you poor soul,” thoughf the mother, and sighed. , 

Natasha muttered something hotly and rapidly; and again 
the sonorous voice of the Ukrainian was heard. 

“Ah, you are young yet, comrade,” he said. “You haven’t 
eaten enough onions yet. Everyone has a mother, none the less 
people are bad. For although it is hard to rear children, it is 
still harder to teach a man to be good.” 

“What strange ideas he has,” the mother thought, and for a 
moment she felt like contradicting the Ukrainian and telling 
him that here was she who would have been glad to teach her 
son good, but knew nothing herself. The door, however, opened 
and in came Nikolay Vyesovshchikov, the son of the old thief 
Daniel, known in the village as a misanthrope. He always kept 
at a sullen distance from people, who retaliated by making sport 
of him. 

“You, Nikolay! How’s that?” she asked in surprise. 

Without replying he merely looked at the mother with his 
little gray eyes, and wiped his pockmarked, high-cheeked face 
with the broad palm of his hand. 

“Is Pavel at home?” he asked hoarsely. 

“No.” 

He looked into the room and said: “Good evening, com- 


rades.” 

“He, too. Is it possible?” wondered the mother resentfully, 
and was greatly surprised to see Natasha put her hand out to 
him in a kind, glad welcome. 

The next to come were two young men, scarcely more than 
boys. One of them the mother knew. He was Yakob, the son 
of the factory watchman, Somov. The other, with a sharp- 
featured face, high forehead, and curly hair, was unknown to 
hef; but he, too, was not terrible. 

Finally Pavel appeared, and with him two men, both of 
whose faces she recognized as those of workmen in the.A'>cmr)-. 

“You’ve prepared the samovar! Tliat’s fine. Th'^ 
said Pavel as he saw what his mother had done. 
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“Perhaps I should get some vodka,” she suggested, not know- 
ing how to express her gratitude to Iiim for something which 
as yet she did not understand. 

“No, we don’t need it!” he responded, removing his coat and 
smiling affectionately at her. 

It suddenly occurred to her that her son, by way of jest, had 
purposely exaggerated the danger of the gathering. 

“Are these the ones they call illegal people.?” she whispered. 
The very ones, answered Pavel, and passed into the room. 
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from a large yellow-covered book with pictures. The mother, 
careful not to make a noise with the dishes, poured tea into 
the glasses, and strained her untrained mind to listen to the 
girl’s fluent reading. The melodious voice blended with the 
thin, musical hum of the samovar. The clear, simple narrative 
of savage people who lived in caves and killed the beasts with 
stones floated and quivered like a dainty ribbon in the room. 
It sounded like a tde, and the mother looked up to her son 
occasionally, wishing to ask him what was illegal in the story 
about wild men. But she soon ceased to follow the narrative 
and Began to scrutinize the guests, unnoticed by them or her 
son. 

Pavel sat at Natasha’s side. He was the handsomest of them 
all. Natasha bent down very low over the book. At times she 
tossed back the thin curls that kept running down over her fore- 
head, and lowered her voice to say something not in the book, 
with a warm look at the faces of her auditors. The Ukrainian 
bent his broad chest over a corner of the table, and squinted his 
eyes in the effort to see the worn ends of his mustache, which 
he constandy twirled. Vyesovshchikov sat on his chair straight 
as a pole, his palms resting on his knees, and his pockmarked 
face, browless and thin-lipped, immobile as a mask. He kept 
his narrow-eyed gaze stubbornly fixed upon the reflection of 
his face in the glittering brass of the samovar. He seemed not 
even to breathe. Little Somov moved his lips mutely, as if re- 
peating to himself the words in the book; and his curly-haired 
companion, with bent body, elbows on knees, his face supported 
on his hands, smiled abstractedly. One of the men who had en- 
tered at the same lime as Pavel, a slender young chap with red, 
curly hair and merry green eyes, apparently wanted to say 
something; for he kept turning around impatiendy. The other, 
light-haired and closely cropped, stroked his head with his 
hand and looked down on the floor so that his face remained 
invisible. 

It was warm in the room, and the atmosphere was genial. The 
mother responded to this peculiar charm, which she had never 
before felt. She was affected by the purling of Natasha’s voice, 
mingled with the quavering hum of the samovar, and recalled 
the noisy evening parties of her youth — ^the coarseness of the 
young men, whose breath always smelled of vodka — their cyni-. 
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cal jokes. She remembered all this, and an oppressive sense of 
pity for her own seif stirred her worni outraged heart. 

Before her rose the scene of the wooing of her husband. At 
one of the parties he had seized her in a dark porch, and press- 
ing her with his whole body to the wall asked in a gruff, ve,xed 
voice; . 

“Will you marry me?” 

. She had been pained and had felt offended; but he rudely 
dug his fingers into her flesh, snorted heavily, and breathed his 
hot, humid breath into her face. She struggled to tear herself 
out of his grasp. 

“Hold on!” he roared. “Answer me! Well?” 

' s*’=’'^ed and insulted, she remained silent, 

. Uon t put on airs now, you fool! I know your kind. You 
are mighty ple.ased.” 

Someone opened the door. He let her go leisurely, saying: 

1 \yll send a matchmaker to you next Sunday.” 

And he dtd. 

The mother covered her eyes and heaved a deep sigh. 
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We ought to illumine ourselves with the light of reason, so 
that the people in the dark may see us; we ought to be able to 
answer every question honestly and truly. We must know all 
the truth, all the falsehood.” ' 

The Ukrainian listened and nodded his head in accompani- 
ment to her words. Vyesovshchikov, the red-haired fellow, and 
the other factory worker, who had corrle with Pavel, stood in 
a close circle of three. For some reason the mother did not like 
them. 

When Natasha ceased talking, Pavel arose and asked calmly: 
“Is filling our stomachs the only thing we want.?” 

“No!” he answered himself, looking hard in the direction of 
the three. “We want to be people. We must show those who sit 
on our necks, and cover up our eyes, that we sec everything, 
that we are not foolish, we are not animals, and that we do not 
want merely to eat, but also to live like decent human beings. 
We must show our enemies that our life of servitude, of hard 
toil which they impose upon us, docs not hinder us from meas- 
uring up to them in intellect, and as to spirit, that we rise far 
above them!” 

The mother listened to his words, and a feeling of pride in 
her son stirred her bosom— how eloquendy he spoke! 

“People with well-filled stomachs are, after all, not a few, but 
honest people there are none,” said the Ukrainian. “We ought 
to build a bridge across the bog of this rotten life to a future of 
goodness. That’s our task, that’s what we have to do, comrades!” 

“When the time is come to fight, it’s not the time to cure the 
finger,” said Vyesovshchikov obstinately. 

“There will be enough breaking of our bones before we get 
to fighting!” the Ukrainian put in merrily. 

It was already past midnight when the group began to break 
up. The first to go were Vyesovshchikov and the red-haired 
man-^which again displeased the mother. 

“Hm! How they hurry!” she thought, nodding them a not 
very’ friendly farewell. 

“Will you sec me home, Nakhodka.?”^ asked Natasha, 

“Why, of course,” answered the Ukrainian. 

When Natasha put on her wraps in the kitchen, mother 
said to her: “Your stockings are too thin for thi- ^ '(nhe 

year. Let me knit some woolen ones for you, will . 
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“Thank you, Pelagueya Nilovna, but woolen stockings 
scratch,” Natasha answered, smiling. 

, “I’ll make them so tltey won t scratch. 

Natasha looked at her rather perplexedly, and her glance 

hurt the mother. , .n . . r 

“Pdrdon me my stupidity; like my good will, it s trom my 

heart, you know,” she added in a low voice. 

“How kind you are!” Natasha answered in the same voice, 
giving her a hasty pressure of the' hand and walking out. 

“Good night, mother!” said the Ukrainian, looking into her 
eyes. His betiding body followed Natasha out to the porch. ■ 

The mother looked at her son. He stood in the room at the 
door and smiled. 

“The evening was fine,” he declared, nodding his head ener- 
getically. “It was fine! But now I think you’d better go to bed; - 
it’s time.” 

“And it’s time for you, too. I’m going in a minute."” 

She busied herself about the table gathering the dishes to- 
gether, satisfied and even glowing with a pleasurable agitation. 
She was glad that everything had gone so well and had ended 
peaceably. 

"You arranged it nicely, Pavlusha. They certainly are good 
people. The Ukrainian is such a hearty fellow. And the young 
lady, what a bright, wise girl she is! Who is she.^” 

“A teacher,” answered Pavel, pacing up and down the room. 
"Ah! Such a poor thing! Dressed so poorly! Ah, so poorly! 
It doesn’t take long to catch a cold. And where ate her rela- 
tives?” 

In Moscow,” said Pavel, stopping before his mother. “Look* 
her father is a rich man; he is in the hardware business, and 
owns much property. He drove her out of the house because 
.she got into this movement. She grew up in comfort and 
warmth, she was coddled and indulged in everything she de- 
sired— and now she walks four miles at night all by herself.” 

The mother was shocked. She stood in the middle of the 
room, and looked mutely at her son. Then she asked quietly; 
■ “Is site going to the city?” 

"Yes.” 

“And is she not afraid?” . , 

“No,” said P.avel smiling. 
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MOTHER ^7 

“Why did she go? She could have stayed here overnight, and 
slept with me.” 

“That wouldn’t do. She might have been seen here tomorrow 
morning, and we don’t want that; nor does she. 

The mother recollected her previous anxieties, looked 
thoughtfully through the window, and asked; 

“I cannot understand, Pasha, what there is dangerous in all 
this, or illegal. Why, you are not doing anything bad. are your” 
She was not quite assured of the safety and propriety of his 
conduct, and was eager for a. confirmation from her son. But 
he looked calmly into her eyes, and declared in a firm voice: 

“There is nothing bad in what we’re doing, and diere’s not 
going to be. And yet the prison is awaiting us all. You may .ns 
well know it.” 

Her hands trembled. “Maybe God will gr.mt.you escape 
somehow,” she said with sunken voice. 

“No,” said the son kindly, but decidedly. “I cannot lie to 
you. We will not escape.”' He smiled. “Now go to bed. You arc 
tired. Good night.” 

Left alone, she walked up to the window, and stood there 
looking into the street. Outside it was cold and cheerless. The 
wind howled, blowing the snow from the roofs of the hVJe 
sleeping houses. Striking against the walls and whispereg 
something, quickly it. fell upon the ground and drifted lae 
white clouds of dry snowflakes across the street. ^ ^ 

“O Christ in heaven, have mercy upon us!” prays: == 

mother. , 

The tears began to gather in her eyes, as fear 
sistendy to her heart, and like a moth in the night s:s 
to see fluttering the woe of which her son spo.ke - 
composure. ^ 

Before her eyes as she gazed a smooth plain cr 

out in the distance. The wind, carrying white, scigr 

raced over the plain, piping cold, shrill whbdsv _ 
snowy expanse moved a girl's figure, dark ands^ .y,..,,.^'^ 
to and fro. The wind fluttered her dress, ~ 

and drove prickling snowflakes into her -~r 

difficult; the little feet sank into the snow, ^ — - 

girl bent forward, like a blade of grass, • 

ton wind. To the right of her on the ' - . . 
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of the forest; the bare birches and aspens quivered and rustled 
with, a mournful cry. Yonder in the distance, before her, the 
lights of the city glimmered dimly. 

‘.‘Lord in heaven, have mercy!” the mother muttered again, 
shuddering with the cold and horror of an unformed fear. 
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The days glided by one after the other, like the beads of a 
rosary, and grew into weeks and months. Every Saturday 
Pavel s mends gathered in his house; and each meeting formed 
a step up a long stairway, which led somewhere into the dis- 
tance, gn-idualiy lifting the people higher and higher. But its 
top remained invisible. 

New people kept coming. The small room of the Vlasovs 
became crowded and close. Natasha arrived every Saturday 
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— my brother also — and a drunkard, besides. My oldest sister — 
unhappy, wretched thing — married a man much older than 
herself, very rich, a bore and greedy. But my mother I am soriy- 
for! She’s a simple woman like you, a beaten-down, frightened 
creature, so tiny, like a litde mouse — she runs so quickly and 
is afraid of everybody. And sometimes I want to see her so^ — 
my mother!” 

“My poor thing!” said the mother sadly, shaking her head. 

The girl quickly threw up her head and cried out: 

“Oh, no! At times I feel such joy, such happiness!” 

Her face paled and her blue eyes gleamed. Placing her hands 
on the mother’s shoulders she said with a deep voice issuing 
from her very heart, quiedy as if in an ecstasy: 

“If you knew — if you but understood what a great, joyous 
work we are doing! You will come to feel it!" she exclaimed 
with conviction. 

A feeling akin to envy touched the heart of the mother. Ris- 
ing from the floor she said plaintively: 

“I am too old for that— ignorant and old.” 

Pavel spoke more and more often and at greater length, dis- 
cussed more and more hotly, and — grew thinner and thinner. 
It seemed to his mother diat when he spoke to Natasha or 
looked at her his eyes turned softer, his voice sounded fonder, 
and his entire bearing became simpler. 

“Heaven grant!” she thought; and imagining Natasha sa r.f 
daughter-in-law, she smiled inwardly. 

Whenever at the- meetings the disputes waxed too 
stormy, the Ukrainian stood up, and rocking himseif~-'' 
fro like the tongue of a bell, he spoke in his sonorous, 
voice simple and good words which allayed their err-ur'srr 
and recalled them to their purpose. ^’yesovshcHTc ' ~ ' 
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Sometimes, instead of Natasha, Alexey Ivanovich, a native of 
some remote province, came from the city. He wore eyeglasses 
ms beard was smny, and he spoke with a peculiar singing voice* 
He produced the .mpression of a stranger from a far'distant 
land He spoke about simple matters-about family life, about 
children about commerce, die police, 'the price of bre^d and 
meat-about everything by which people live from day to day 
and m everything he exposed fraud, confusion, and stupiS ■ 

c.,l™ in Wn, 
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stand why it was that her son and his friends were socialists. 

When they had all departed, she asked Pavel: 

“Pavlusha, are you a socialist?” 

“Yes,” he said, standing before her, straight and stalwart as 
always. “Why?” 

The mother heaved a heavy sigh, and lowering her eyes, said: 
“So, Pavlusha? Why, they are against the Tsar; they killed 
one.” 

Pavel walked up and down the room, ran his hand across his 
face, and, smiling, said: 

“We don’t need to do that!” 

He spoke to her for a long while in a low, serious voice. She 
looked info his face and thought: “He will do nothing bad; he 
is incapable of doing anything bad!” 

And thereafter the terrible word was repeated with increas- 
ing frequency; its sharpness wore off, and it became as familiar 
to her ear as scores of other words unintelligible to her. But 
Sashenka did not please her, and when she came the mother 
felt troubled and ill at case. 

Once she said to the Ukrainian, with an expression of dis- 
satisfaction about the mouth: 

“What a stern person this Sashenka is! Flings her commands 
around! — You must do this and you must do that!” 

The Ukrainian laughed aloud. 

“Well said, mother! You struck the nail right on the head! 
Hey, Pavel?” 

And with a wink to the mother, he said with a jovial gleam 
in his eyes: 

“You can’t drain the blue blood out of a person even with a 
pump!!’ 

Pavel remarked dryly: 

“She is a good woman!" His face glowered. 

“And that’s true, too!’’ the Ukrainian corroborated. “Only 
she does not understand that she ought to ” 

They started up an argument about something the mother 
did not understand. The mother noticed, also, that Sashenka 
was most stern with Pavel, and that sometimes she even scolded 
him. Pavel smiled, was silent, and looked in the _^irl’s face with 
that soft look he had formerly given Naias’ ' "’’liis likewise ■ 
displeased the mother. 
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The gatherings increased in number, and began to be held 
twice a week; and when the mother observed with what avidity 
the young people listened to the speeches of her son and the 
Ukrainian, to the interesting stories of Sashenka, Natasha, 
Alexey Ivanovich, and the other people from the city, she forgot 
her fears and shook her head sadly as she recalled the days of 
her youth. 

'Sometimes they sang songs, the simple, familiar melodies, 
aloud and merrily. But often they sang new songs, the words, 
and music in perfect accord, sad and quaint in tune. These 
they sang in an undertone, pensively and seriously as church- 
hymns arc chanted. Their faces grew pale, yet hot, and a mighty 
force made itself felt in their ringing words. 

“It is time for us to sing these songs in the street,” said 
Vyesovshchikov somberly. 

And sometimes tlic mother was struck by the spirit of lively, - 
boisterous hihrity that took sudden possession of them. It w.as 
incomprehensible to her. It usually happened on the evenings 
when diey read in the papers about the working people in other 
countries. Then their eyes sparkled with bold, animated joy: 
they became strangely, childishly happy; the room rang with 
merry' peals of laughter, and they struck one another on tlie 
shoulder anccuonately* 

Capital^ fellows, out comrades the French!” cried someone," 
as ir intoxicated with his own mirth 

'"to *e remote distance to friends 
who did not know them, who could not have understood their 
language, they seemed to feel confident that these people un- 
IhTccsTasy.'"’ <^on,prehended their enthusiasm and 
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And all, with smiles on their faces, dreamily spoke at length. 
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of the Germans, the Italians, the Englishmen, and the Swedes, 
of the working people of all countries, as of their friends, as of 
people near to their hearts, whom without seeing they loved 
and respected, whose joys they shared, whose pain they felt. 

In the small room a vast feeling was born of the universal 
kinship of the workers of the world, at the same time its masters 
and its slaves, who had already been freed from the bondage of 
prejudice and who felt themselves the new masters of life. This 
feeling blended all into a single soul; it moved the mother, and, 
although inaccessible to her, it straightened and emboldened 
her, as it were, with its force, with its joys, with its triumphant, 
youthful vigor, intoxicating, caressing, full of hope. 

“What queer people you are!” said the mother to the Ukrain- 
ian one day. “All are your comrades — the Armenians and the 
Jews and the Austrians. You speak about all as of your friends; 
you grieve for all, and you rejoice for all!” 

“For all, mother dear, for all! The world is ours! The world 
is for the workers! For us there is no nation, no race. For us 
there are only comrades and foes. All the workingmen are our 
comrades; all the rich, all the authorities are our foes. When you 
sec how numerous we workingmen are, how tremendous the 
power of the spirit in us, then your heart is seized with such 
joy, such happiness, such a great holiday sings in your bosom! 
And, mother, the Frenchman and the German feel the same way 
when they look upon life, and the Italian also. We are all 
children of one mother — the great, invincible idea of the brother- 
hood of the workers of all countries over ail the earth. This idea 
grows, it warms us like the sun; it is a second sun in the heaven 
of justice, and this heaven resides in the workingman’s heart, 
whoever he be, whatever his name, a socialist is our brother in 
spirit now and always, and through all the ages forever and 


ever!” 

This intoxicated and childish joy, this bright and firm faith 
came over the company more and more frequently; and it 
grew ever stronger, ever mightier. 

And when the mother saw this, she felt that in very truth a 
great dazzling light had been born into the world like the sun 
in the sky and visible to her eyes. 


On occasions when his father had stolen something a''-, \d 
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we can hold our meetings at our ^house. The police will think 

us thieves, and they love thieves!” , „ 

Almost every evening after work one of Pavel s comrades 
came to his house, read with him, and copied something from the 
books. So greatly occupied were they that tliey hardly even took 
the time to wash. They ate their supper and drank tea wuh 
the books in their hands; and their talks became less and less . 
intelligible to the mother. 

“We must have a newspaper!” Pavel said frequently. 

Life grew ever more hurried and feverish; there was a con- 
stant rushing from house to house, a passing from one book to 
another, like the flirting of bees from flower to flower. 

“They are talking about us!” said Vyesovshchikov once. “We 
must get away soon.” 

“What’s a quail for but to be caught in the snare?” retorted 
the Ukrainian. 

Vlasova liked the Ukrainian more and more. When he called 
her “mother,” it was like a child’s hand patting her on the cheek. 
On Sunday, if Pavel had no time, he chopped wood for her; 
once he came with a board on his shoulder, and quickly and 
skillfully replaced the rotten step on the porch. Another time he 
repaired the tottering fence with just as little ado. He whistled 
as he worked. It was a beautifully sad and wistful whistle. 

Once the mother said to the son: 

Suppose we take the Ukrainian in as a boarder. It will be 
better for both of you. You won’t have to run to each other so 
much!” 

Why need you trouble and crowd yourself?” asked Pavel, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“There you have it! All my life I’ve had trouble for I don’t 
know what. For a good person it’s worth the while.” 

Do as you please. If he comes I’ll be glad.” 

And the Ulirainian moved into their home. 
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CHAPTER 

5 


The litde house at the edge of the village aroused attention. Its 
walls already felt the regard of scores of suspecting eyes. The 
motley wings of rumor hovered resdessly above them. 

People tried to surprise the secret hidden within the house 
by the ravine. They peeped into the windows at night. Now 
and then somebody would rap on the pane, and quickly take 
to his heels in fright. 

Once the tavern keeper stopped Vlasova on the street. He 
was a dapper old man, who always wore a black silk necker- 
chief around his red, flabby neck, and a thick, lilac-colored 
waistcoat of velvet around his body. On his sharp, glistening 
nose there always sat a pair of glasses with tortoise-shell rims, 
which secured him the sobriquet of “bony eyes.” 

In a single breath and without awaidng an answer, he plied 
Vlasova with dry, crackling words: 

“How are you, Pelagueya Nilovna, how are you.r How is 
your son? Thinking of marrying him off, hey? He’s a youth 
full ripe for matrimony. The sooner a son is married off, the 
safer it is for his folks. A man with a family preserves himself 
better both in the spirit and the flesh. With a family he is like 
mushrooms in vinegar. If I were in your place I would marrj' 
him off. Our times require a strict watch over the animal called 
man; people arc beginning to live in their brains. Men have 
run amuck with their thoughts, and they do things that 
positively criminal. The church of Ciod is avoided by the yea V 
folk; they shun the public places, and assemble in secret : 
out-of-the-way corners. They speak in whispers. Why sre--c vr 
whispers, pray? All this they don’t dare say before peop-- 
tavern, for example. What is it, I ask? A secret? 1^-" 
place is our holy church, as old as the apostles. AH 
secrets hatched in the corners arc the offspring of A - 
wish you good health. 
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Raising his hand in an affected manner, he lifted his cap, and 
waving it in the air, walked away, leaving the mother to her 
perplexity. 

Vlasova’s neighbor, Marya Korsunova, the blacksmith’s 
widow, who sold food at the factory, on meeting the mother 
in the niarket place also said to her: 

• “Look out for your son, Pelagueya!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Tltcy’re talking!” Marya tendered the information in a 
hushed voice. And they don t say any good, mother of mine! 
They speak as if he s getting up a sort of union, something like 

, Sp KriJirm:!:!!!.''’' Theyn ..wp 

“Stop babbling nonsense, Marya! Enough!” 

I m not babbling nonsense! I talk because I know ” 

The mother communicated all these conversations to her son 
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“Couples will be formed; couples will walk together; then 
some will get married, and that’s all.” 

The mother became thoughtful. Pavel’s austerity worried 
her. She saw that his advice was taken even by his older com- 
rades, such as the Ukrainian; but it seemed to her that all were 
afraid of him, and no one loved him because he was so stern. 

Once when she had lain down to sleep, and her son and the 
Ukrainian were still reading, she overheard their low conver- 
sation through the thin partition. 

“You know I like Natasha,” suddenly ejaculated the Ukrain- 
ian in an undertone. 

“I know,” answered Pavel after a pause. 

“Yes!” 

The mother heard the Ukrainian rise and begin to walk. 
The tread of his bare feet sounded on the floor, and a low, 
mournful whisde was heard. Then he spoke again; 

“And does she notice it.?” 

Pavel was silent. . , . 

“What do you think.?” the Ukrainian asked, lowering his 

voice. , . , ■ 

“She does,” replied Pavel. “That’s why she has refused to 

attend our meetings.” „ , 

The Ukrainian dragged his feet heavily over the W 
again his low whistle quivered in the room. Then e as 'e 

“And if I tell her?” r. i n u 

“What?” The brief question shot from Pavel like the di - 

charge of a giin. , . i , • „ 

“That I am—” began the Ukrainian m a subdued voice. 

“Why?” Pavel interrupted. , , , , ^ l. 

The mother heard the Ukrainian stop, and she felt that h 

™“Y«, ,„u sa, I consider Aat i£ yon love a ei'l V" 
her about it; else there’ll be no sense to it 
Pavel clapped the book shut with a bang. 

“And what sense do you expect? , 

Both were silent for a long while. 

“Well?” asked the Ukrainian. _ as to what yc.' 

‘You must be clear in your mind. A !?> 
want to do,” said Pavel slowly. “Let us assu 
you, too_I do not think so, but let us assume • - 
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In the taverns and the factory strangers were noticed, men 
whom no one knew. They asked questions, scrutinized every- 
thing and everybody; looked around, ferreted about, and at once 
attracted universal attention, some by their suspicious curiosity, 
others by tlieir obtrusiveness. ’ 

The mother knew that all this commotion was due to the 
work of her son Pavel. She saw how all the people were drawn 
together about him. He was not alone, and therefore it was not 
so dangerous But pride in her son mingled with her apprehen- 
sion for his fate; it was his secret labors that discharged them- 
selves in fresh currents into the narrow, turbid stream of life 
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“What are we to do?” asked Vlasova, wiping the perspira- 
tion from her face with a hand that trembled nervously. 

“Wait a while! Don’t be afraid,” answered Fedya, running his 
sound hand through his curly hair. . 

“But you are afraid yourself!” 

“I?” He reddened and smiled in embarrassment. “Yes — h-m 
— I had a fit of cowardice, the devil take it! We must let Pavel 
know. I’ll send my little sister to him. You go home. Never 
mind! They’re not going to beat us.” 

On returning home she gathered together all the books, and 
pressing them to her bosom walked about the house for a long 
time, looking into the oven, under the oven, into the pipe of 
the samovar, and even into the water vat. She thought Pavel 
would at once drop work and come home; but he did not 
come. Finally she sat down e-vhausted on the bench in the 
kitchen, putting the books under her; and she remained in that 
position, afraid to rise, until Pavel and the Ukrainian returned 
from the factory. 

“Do you know?” she exclaimed without rising. 

“We know!” said Pavel with a composed smile. “Are you 
afraid?” 

“Oh, I’m so afraid, so afraid!” _ ^ 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said the Ukrainian, That won t help 


anybody.” , j n i 

“Didn’t even prepare the samovar,” remarked Pavel. _ 

The mother rose, and pointed to the books with a guilty air. 
“You see, it was on account of them-all the timc-I was— 
The son and the Ukrainian burst into laughter; and this re- 
lieved her. Then Pavel picked out some books and carried them 
out into the yard to hide them, while the Ukrainian remained 

to prepare the samovar. , . , , 

“There’s nothing terrible at all in this, 
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very wicked and very mad with us. It’s dirty work, and they 
understand it, of course they do! Once they turned everything 
topsy-tur\’y in my place, and went away abashed, thats all.^ 
Another time they took me along with them. Well, they, put 
me in prison, and I stayed there with them for about four 
months. You sit iind sit, then you’re called out, taken to the street 
under an escort of soldiers, and you’re asked certain questions. 
They’re stupid people, they talk such incoherent stuff. When 
they’re done with you, they tell the soldiers to take you back 
to prison. So they lead you here, and they lead you there — 
they’ve got to justify their salaries somehow. And then they let 
you go free. That’s all.” 

“What strange things you say!” exclaimed the mother. 

Kneeling before the samovar he diligently blew into the pipe; 
but presently he turned his face, red with exertion, toward her, 
and smoothing his mustache with both hands inquired: 

“And what’s strange, pray?” 

“You talk as if nobody had ever done you any wrong.” . 

He rose, approached her, and shaking his head, said: 

“Is there an unwronged soul anywhere in the wide world? 
But I have been wronged so much that I have ceased to feel 
wronged. What’s to be done if people cannot help acting as ' 
they do? The wrongs I undergo hinder me greatly in my work. 
It is impossible to avoid them. But to slop and pay attention 
to them is useless waste of time. Such a life! Formerly I would 
get angry now and then, but I thought to myself: all around me 
I sec people broken in heart. It seemed as if each one were 
afraid that his neighbor would strike him, and so he tried to 
get ahead and strike the other first. Such a life it is, mother 
dear.” 

His speech flowed on serenely. He spoke to distract her mind 
from alarm at the expected police search. His luminous, pro- 
tuberant eyes smiled. Though ungainly, he seemed made of 
stuff that bends but never breaks. 

The mother sighed and uttered the warm wish: 

“May God grant you happiness, Andriusha!” 

^ 'nic Ukrainian stalked to the samovar with long strides, sat 
in^front of it again on his heels, and mumbled: 

‘If He gives me happiness, I will not decline it; ask for it I 
won t, to seek it I have no time.” 
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And he began to whistle. 

Pavel came in from the yard and said confidently: 

'They won’t find them!” He started to wash himself. Then 
carefully rubbing his hands dry, he added: “If you show them, 
mother, that you are frightened, they will think there must- 
be something in this house because you tremble. And we have 
done nothing as yet, nothing! You know that we don’t want 
anything bad; on our side is truth, and we will work for it all 
our lives. This is our entire guilt. Why, then, need sve fear?” 

I will pull myself together, Pasha!” she assured him. And 
the next moment, unable to repress her anxiety, she exclaimed: 

I wish they’d come soon, and it would all be over!” 

_ But they did not come that night, and in the morning, in an- 
ticipation of the fun that would probably be poked at her for her 
alarm, the mother began to joke at herself. 



CHAPTER 


The searchers appeared at the very time they were not expected, 
nearly a month after this an.xious night. Nikolay Vyesovshchikov 
Was at Pavel’s house talking with him and Andrey about their 
newspaper. It was late, about midnight. The mother was al- 
ready in bed. Half awake, half asleep, she listened to the low. 
busy voices. Presently Andrey got up and carefully picked his 
Way through and out of the kitchen, quiedy shutting the door 
after him. The noise of the iron bucket was heard on the 
porch. Suddenly the door was flung wide open: the Ukrainian 
entered the kitchen, and announced in a loud whisper: 

“I hear the jingling of spurs in the street'” 

The mother jumped out of bed, catching at her dress with a 
trembling hand; but Pavel came to the door and said calmly- 
“You stay in bed; you’re not feeling well.” 
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A cautious, stealthy sound was heard on the porch. Pavel 
went to the door and knocking at it with his hand asked: 
“Who’s there?” 

A tall, gray figure tumultuously precipitated itself through the 
doorway; after it another; tw6 policemen pushed Pavel back, 
and stationed themselves on either side of him, and a loud mock- 
ing voice called out: 

“No orte you expect, eh ? ” 

The words came from a tall, lank officer, with a thin, black 
mustache. The policeman, Fedyakin, appeared at the bedside 
of the rnother, and, raising one hand to his cap, pointed the 
other at her face and, making terrible eyes, said: 

“This is his mother, your honor!” Then, waving his hand to- 
ward Pavd: "And this is he himself.” 

Pavel Vlasov?” inquired the officer, screwing up his eyes; 
and when Pavel silently nodded his head, he announced, uvirl- 
ing his mustache: 

^ I have to make a search in your house. Get up, old woman!” 
Who is there?” he asked, turning suddenly and making a 
dash for the door. 

\our name?” His voice was heard from the other room, 
wo other men came in from the porch: the old smelter 
iveryakov and his lodger, the stoker Rybin, a staid, swarthy 
peasant. He said in a thick, loud voice: 

“Good evening, Nilovna.” • 

She dressed herself, all the while speaking to herself in a low 
\oice, so as to give herself courage: 

* thing is this? They come at night. People 

arc asleep and they come ” 

sh^^hlirt-^ wtjs close, and for some reason smelled strongly of 
sioner Ri PL'^-^ttien and the village police commis- 

motS dll on the floor, re- 
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gate her an affectionate nod of the head. 
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Striving to suppress her fear,' she walked, not sideways as al- 
ways, but erect, her chest thrown out, which gave her ficurc a 
droll, stilted air of importance. Her shoes made a knocking 
sound on the floor, and her brows trembled. 

The officer quickly seized the books with the long fingers 
of his white hand, turned over the pages, shook them, and with 
a de.xterous movement of the wrist flung them aside. Sometimes 
a book fell to the floor with a light thud. All were silent. The 
heavy breathing of the perspiring policemen was audible; the 
spurs clanked, and sometimes the low question was heard: “Did 
you look here.?” 

The mother stood by Pavel’s side against the wall. She folded 
her arms over her bosom, like her son, and both regarded the 
officer. The mother felt her knees trembling, and her eyes be- 
came covered with a dry mist. 

Suddenly the piercing voice of Nikolay cut into the silence: 
“Why is it necessary to throw the books on the floor.?” 

The mother trembled. Tveryakov rocked his head as if he 
had been struck on the back. Rybin uttered a peculiar cluck, and 
regarded Nikolay attentively. 

The officer threw up his head, screwed up his eyes, and fixed 
them for a second upon the pockmarked, motded, immobdeface. 
His fingers began to turn the leaves of the books still more 
rapidly. His face was yellow and pale: he twisted his lips con- . 
tinually. At times he opened his large gray eyes wide, as if he 
suffered from an Intolerable pain, and was ready to scream cur h: 

impotent anguish. _ 

“Policeman!” Vyesovshchikov called out again. ‘Tict 

books up!” . _ 

All the policemen turned their eyes on him, then .kr-r- - 
the officer. He again raised his head, and taking in n:r 
figure of Nikolay with a searchmg stare, he drawled- ^ 

“Well, well, pick up the bcctts. ^ 

One policeman bent dowa. and, looking s--' 
Vyesovshchikov, began to collect the books -x, 

floor,’ - ■?_ 

“Why doesn’t Nikolay keep qiaiet.'” then"'" . md 
to Pavel. He shrugged his sheuiders. The 
his head. 
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“What’s the whispering there? Silence, please! Who reads 
the Bible?” ' 

“I!” said Pavel. 

“Aha! And whose books are all these?” 

“Mine!” answered Pavel. 

“So!” exclaimed the officer, throwing himself on the back of 
the chair. He made the bones of his slender hand crack, stretched 
his legs under die table, and adjusting his mustache, asked 
Nikolay: “Are you Andrey Nakhodka?” 

“Yes!” answered Nikolay, moving forward. The Ukrainian 
put out his hand, took him by the shoulder, and pulled him 
back. 

“He made a mistake; I am Andrey!” 

The officer raised his hand, and threatening Vyesovshchikov 
With his little finger, said: 

‘Takccare.r* 

N He began to search among his papers. From the street the 
■right, moonlit night looked on through the window with 
I l' Some one was loafing about outside the window, 
and the snow crunched under his tread. 

You, Nakhodka, you have been searched for political of- 
fenses before?’ asked the officer. 

y°“ happen to know, Mr. Nakhodka-yes, you, Mr. 
Nakhodka— who those scoundrels are who distribute criminal 
pr^larnations and books in the factory, eh?” 

his face hroad smile on 

of KnSi; *" : 

This IS the first tune we have seen scoundrels here!” 

Two policemen seized Nikolay under the ^rm and rudely 
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pulled him into the kitchen. There he planted his feet firmlv 
on the floor and shouted: ^ 

“Stop! I am going to put my coat on.” 

The police commissioner came in from the yard and said: 
“There is nothing out there. We searched everywhere!” 

“Well, of course!” exclaimed the officer, laughing. “I knew 
it! There’s an experienced man here, it goes without saying.” 

The mother listened to his thin, dry voice, and looking with 
.terror into the yellow face, felt an enemy in this man, an enemy 
without pity, with a heart full of aristocratic disdain of the 
people. Formerly she had but rarely, seen such persons, and 
now she had almost forgotten they existed. 

“Then this is the man whom Pavel and his friends have 
provoked,” she thought. 

“I place you, Mr. Andrey Onisimov Nakhodka, under arrest.” 
“What for.?” asked the Ukrainian composedly. 

“I will tell you later!” answered the officer with spiteful civil- 
ity, and turning to Vlasova, he shouted: 

“Say, can you read or write.?” 

“No!” answered Pavel. 

“I didn’t ask you!” said the officer sternly, and repeated: “Say, 
old woman, can you read or write?” 

The mother involuntarily gave way to a feeling of hatred for 
the man. She was seized with a sudden fit of trembling, as if 
she had jumped into cold water. She straightened herself, her 
scaj turned purple, and her brow dropped low. 

shout!” she said, flinging out her hand toward him. 

You are a young man still; you don’t know misery or sor- 
row ” 
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^ Calm yourself, mother!” PaVel intervened, 
n this business, mother, you’ve got to take your heart be- 
hold it there tight,” said the Ukrainian. 

W Pasha!” cried the mother, rushing to the 

3 e an then addressing the officer: “Why do you snatch peo- 
ple away thus?” ^ ^ 

risi^^^*^ concern you. Silence!” shouted the officer, 

o* 

Vyesovshchikov!” he commanded, and 
g to read aloud a document which he raised to his face: 
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Nikolay was brought into the room. 

“Hats off!” shouted the officer, interrupting his reading. 
Rybin went up to Vlasova, and patting her on the back, said 
in an undertone: 

“Don’t get excited, mother!” ' . 

“How can I. take my hat off if they hold my hands?” asked 
Nikolay, drowning the reading. 

The officer flung the paper on the table. i 
“Sign!” he said curtly. 

The mother saw how everyone signed the document, and her 
excitement died down, a softer feeling taking possession of her 
heart. Her eyes filled with tears — burning tears of insult and 
impotence— such tears she had wept for twenty years of her 
married life, but lately she had almost forgotten their- acid, 
heart-corroding taste. 

The officer regarded her contemptuously. He scowled and re- 
marked: 

You bawl ahead of time, my lady! Look out, or you won’t 
have tears left for the future!” 

“A mother has enough tears for everything, everything! If you 
have a mother, she knows it!” 

The officer hastily put the papers into his new portfolio with 
Its shining lock. 

“How independent they all afe in your place!” He turned to 
the police commissioner. 

iiupudent pack!” mumbled the commissioner. 

March!’ commanded the officer. 

"Good-by, Audrey! Good-by, Nikolay!” said Pavel warmly 
and softly, pressing his comrades’ hands. 

That’s It! Until we meet again!” the officer scoffed. 

silently pressed Pavel’s hands with his short 

Seek- hi? 

^ fl^^hed with rancor. The Ukrainian’s face beamed 

he moZr"\*‘”‘ something to 

the mother; she made the sign of the cross over him. - 

God secs the righteous,” she murmured. 

onlhe"norcli'a!?i'i?"^ ^ray coats tumbled out 

la« S; re. "’’i disappeared. Rybin 

uent last. He regarded Pavel with an attentive look of his dark 
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eyes and said thoughtfully: “Well, well— good-by!” and cough- 
ing in his beard he leisurely walked out on the porch. 

Folding his hands behind his back, Pavel slowly paced up and 
down the room, stepping over the books and clothes tumbled 
about on the floor. At last he said somberly: 

“You see how it’s done! With insult — disgustingly — yes! They 
left me behind.” 

Looking perplexedly at the disorder in the room, the mother 
whispered sadly: 

“They will take you, too, be sure they will. Why did Nikolay 
speak to them the way he did.?” 

“He got frightened, I suppose,” said Pavel quietly. “Yes — 
It’s impossible to speak to them, absolutely impossible! They 
cannot understand!” 

“They came, snatched, and carried off!” mumbled the mother, 
waving her hands. As her son remained at home, her heart be- 
gan to beat more lighdy. Her mind stubbornly halted before one 
fact and refused to be moved. “How he scoffs at us, that yellow 
ruffian! How he threatens us!” 

■ “All right, mamma!” Pavel suddenly said with resolution. “Let 
us pick all this up!” 

He called her “mamma,” the word he used only when he 
came nearer to her. She approached him, looked into his face, 
and asked sofdy: 

“Did they insult you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That’s— hard! I would rather have gone 
with them.” 

It seemed to her that she saw tears in his eyes, and wishing to 
soothe him, with an indistinct sense of his pain, she said with a 
sigh: ' 

“Wait a while — they’ll take you, too! 

"They will!” he replied. 

After a pause the mother remarked sorrowfully: 

“How hard you are, Pasha! If you’d only reassure me once 
in a while! But you don’t. When I say something horrible, ,\&u 
say something worse.” 

• He looked at her, moved closer to her, and said genth ; 

“I cannot, mamma! I cannot lie! You ha\c to get used to it. 
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The next day they knew that Bukin, Samoylov, Somov, and 
five more had been arrested. In the evening Fedya Mazin came 
running in upon them. A search had been made in his house 
also. He felt himself a hero. 

“Were you afraid, Fedya?” asked the mother. 

He turned pale, his face sharpened, and his nostrils quivered. 

“1 was afraid the officer might strike me. He has a. black 
beard, he’s stout, his fingers are hairy, and he wears dark glasses, 
so that he looks as if he were without eyes. He shouted and 
stamped his feet. He said I’d rot in prison. And I’ve never been 
beaten either by my father or mother; they love me because 
I’m their only son. Everyone gets beaten everywhere, but I 
never!” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, compressed his lips, tossed 
his hair back with a quick gesture of both hands, and looking 
at Pavel with, reddening eyes, said: 

“If anybody ever strikes me, I will thrust my whole body into 
him like a knife — I will bite my teeth into him — I’d rather 
he’d kill me at once and be done!” 

“To defend yourself is your right,” said Pavel. “But take 
care not to attack!” 

“You are delicate and thin,” observed the mother. “What do 
you want with fighting?” 

“I will fight!” answered Fedya in a low voice. 

When he left, the mother said to Pavel; 

“This young man will go down sooner than all the rest.” 

Pavel was silent. 

A few minutes later the 'kitchen door opened slowly and 
Rybin entered. 

Good evening! he said, smiling. “Here I am again. Yes- 
terday they brought me here; to-day I come of my own accord. 
Yes, yes!” He gave Pavel a vigorous handshake, then put his 
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hand on the mother’s -shoulder, and asked; “Will you sive me 
tea?” 

Pavel silently regarded his swarthy, broad countenance, ];is 
thick, black beard, and dark, intelligent eyes. A certain gravity 
spoke out of their calm gaze; his stalwart figure inspired confi- 
dence. 

The mother went into the kitchen to prepare the samovar. 
Rybin sat down, stroked his beard, and placing his elbows on 
the table, scanned Pavel with his dark look.. 

‘That’s the way it is,” he said, as if continuing an interrupted 
conversation. “I must have a frank talk with you. I observed 
you long before I eame. We live almost next door to each 
other. I see many people come to you, and no drunkenness, no 
carrying on. That’s the main thing. If people don’t raise the 
devil, they immediately attract attention. What’s that? There 
you are! That’s -why all eyes are on me', because I live apart 
and give no offense.” 

His speech flowed along evenly and freely. It had a ring 
that won him confidence. 

“So. Everybody prates about you. My masters call you a 
heretic; you don’t go to church. I don’t either. Then the papers 
appeared, those leaflets. Was it you that thought them out?” 

“Yes, I!” answered Pavel, without taking his eyes off Rybin’s 
face, Rybin also looked steadily into Pavel’s eyes. 

“You alone!” exclaimed the mother, coming into the room. 
“It wasn’t you alone.” 

Pavel smiled; Rybin also. 

The mother sniffed, and walked away, somewhat offended 
because they did not pay attention to her words. 

“Those leaflets are well thought out. They stir the people up. 
There were twelve of them, weren’t there?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have read them all! Yes, yes. Sometimes they are not clear, 
and some things arc superfluous. But when a man speaks a great 
deal, it’s natuml he should occasionally say things out ot the 
way.” 

Rybin smiled. His teeth were white and strong. 

“Then the search. That won me over to you more than any- 
thing else. You and the Ukrainian and .Vikolay. }ou all got 
caught!” He paused for the right word and looked at the 
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window, rapping the table with his fingers. “They discovered 
your resolve. You attend to your business, your honor, you say; 
and we’ll attend to ours. The Ukrainian’s a fine fellow, too. 
The other day I heard how he speaks in the factory, and thinks 
I to myself: that man isn’t going to be vanquished; it’s only one 
thing will knock him out, and that’s death! A sturdy chap! 
Do you trust me, Pavel?” 

“Yes, I trust you!” said Pavel nodding. 

“That’s right. Look! I am forty years old; I am twice as old 
as you, and I’ve seen twenty times as much as you. For three 
years long I wore my feet to the bone marching in the army. I 
have been married twice. I’ve been in the Caucasus, I know the 
Dukhobors.* They’re not masters of life, no, they aren’t!” 

The mother listened eagerly to his direct speech. It' pleased 
her to have an older man'eome to her son and speak to him just 
as if he were confessing to him. But Pavel seemed to treat the 
guest too curdy, and the mother, to introduce a softer element, 
asked Rybin; 

“Maybe you’ll have something to eat.” 

“Thank you, mother! I’ve had my supper already. So then, 
Pavel, you think that life does not go as it should?” 

Pavel yose and began to pace the room, folding his hands 
behind his back. • 
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after his own likeness. Therefore he is like man if man is like 
him. But we have become, not like God, but like wild beastsi 
In the churches they 'set up a scarecrow before us. We have 
got to change our God, mother; we must cleanse him> They 
have dressed him up in falsehood and calumny; they have dis- 
torted his iace in order to destroy our souls!” 

, He talked composedly and very distinctly and intelligibly. 
Every word of his speech fell upon the mother’s ears like a 
blow. And his face set in the frame of bis black beard, his broad ’ 
face attired, as it were, in mourning, frightened her. The dark ' 
gleam of his eyes was insupportable to her. He aroused in her a 
sense of anguish, and filled her heart with terror. 

No, Id better go away,” she said, shaking her head “It’s 
not in my power to listen to this. I cannot!” 

woJds ofRybin-'"'^ ‘he 

kin"’' ' ““ “>■' "‘■'■Ik will 

, lie »ii y%- 

fccr praytr. She [ell cold and miserable A^nd p t'°“' ‘J’""® 
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cannot recognize human powers. He himself is the whole of 
power. He does not divide his soul saying: so much for the 
godly, so much for the human. If Christ came to affirm the 
divine he had no need for anything human. But he recognized 
trade, and he recognized marriage. And it was unjust of him 
to condemn the fig tree. Was it of its own will that it was barren 
of fruit.? Neither is the soul barren of good of its own accord. 
Have I sown the evil in it myself.? Of course not!” 

The two voices hummed continuously in the roorh, as if 
clutching at each other and wresding in exciting play. Pavel 
walked hurriedly up and down the room; the floor ’ creaked 
under his feet. When he spoke all other sounds were drowned 
by his voice; hut above the slov/, calm flow of Rybin’s dull utter- 
ance were heard the strokes of the pendulum and the low creak- 
ing of the frost, as of sharp claws scratching the walls of the 
house. 

“I will speak to you in my own way, in the words of a 
stoker. God is like fire. He does not strengthen anything. Ho 
cannot. He merely burns and fuses when he gives light. Ho 
burns down churches, he does not raise them. He lives in t’x 
heart.” 

“And in the mind!” insisted Pavel. 

“That’s it! In the heart and in the mind. Tltero's :''v - ' 
It’s this that makes all the trouble and misery ami v 
We have severed ourselves from our own selves. TV V- 
severed from the mind, and the mind has di.-euvvx ' ’ 

not a unit. It is God that makes him a unit. H. 
round, circular thing. God always makes thi ^n- ■’ ' ^ 
the earth, and all the stars and everything 'nst .'-.' ■' " 
sharp, angular things are the work of rv" 

The mother fell asleep and 'did no: V".-- ^ ^ • '• 

But he began to come often, and ' 

were present, Rybin sat in a corner .; 
sionally interjecting: “That’s so!" 

And once looking at evenooc'' ' ' ' 

dark glance he said somberly: 

“We ‘must speak about the: ■' ' 

unknown to us. When the peerx ' p’ 
will see for themselves what a'-'.'tiX- ■' ' 

what they do not want at all n.S' —- ' 
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Let there be an end of this! Let them contrive for themselves.- 
Maybe they wUI want to reject everything, all life, and all 
knowledge; maybe they will see that everything is arranged 
against thetn. You just deliver all the books into their hands, 
and they will find an answer for themselves, depend upon itl 
Only let them remember that the tighter the collar round the 
horse s neck, the worse the work.” 

But when Pavel was alone, with Rybin they at once began 
an endless but always calm disputation, to which the mother 
listened anxiously, following their words in silence, and en- 
deavoring to understand. Sometimes it seemed to her as if the 
broad-shouldered, black-bearded peasant and her well-built, 
sturdy son had both gone blind. In that little room, in the dark- 
ness, they seemed to be knocking about from side to side in 

but blind out with powerful 

but blind hands; they seemed to fall upon the floor, and havine 

Wien, to scrape and fumble with their feet. They hit against 
"-•y-ing, groped about for everything, and flung it S 

calm and composed, losing neither faith nor hope ^ 
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Tjie little old gray house of the Vlasovs attracted the attention 
of the village more and more; and although there was much 
suspicious chariness and unconscious hostility in this interest, 
yet at the same time a confiding curiosity grew up also. Now 
and then some one would come over, and looking carefully 
about him would say to Pavel;, “Well, brother, you arc read- 
ing books here, and you know the laws. Explain to me. 
then ” 

And he would tell Pavel about some injustice of the police 
or the factory administration. In complicated cases Pavel would 
give the man a note to a lawyer friend in the city, ami when he 
could, he would explain the case himself. 

Gradually people began to look with respect upon this vomut, 
serious man, who spoke about everything simply attd holdh> 
and almost never laughed, who looked at everybody and h' 
tened to everybody with an attention which searched stul'I'oiuK 
into every circumstance, and always found a cert.iin gcucial .uivl 
endless thread binding people together by a thousand toduh 
drawn knots. 


Vlasova saw how her son had grown up; she suo'C to uih*' '- 
stand his work, and when she succeedetl, slic tcioKw! ''it''! ,t 
childlike joy. 


Pavel rose particularly in the esteem of the 
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ingmcn how much this measure would contribute to the sani- 
tation of the locality and the improvement of the general condi- 
tion of all, the manager gave orders to deduct one per cent of 
their earnings, in order to cover the expense of draining the 
marsh. The workingmen rebelled; they especially resented the 
fact that the office clerks were exempted from paying the new 
tax. 

Pavel was ill on the Saturday when posters were hung up an- 
nouncing the toil. He had not gone to work and he knew noth- 
ing about it. The ne.xt day, after mass, a dapper old man, the 
smelter Sizov, and the tail vicious-looking locksmith Makhotin, 
came to him and told him of the manager’s decision. 

A few^of us older ones got together,” said Sizov, speaking 
sedately, talked the matter over, and our comrades, you see, 
sent us over to see you, as you are a kriowing man among us. 
Is there such a law as gives our manager the right to make tvar 
upon mosquitoes with our money?” 

_ said Makhotin, with a glimmer in his narrow eyes. 

Three years ago these sharpers collected a tax to build a bath 
house. Three thousand eight hundred rubles is what they 

g.athercd in. Where are tliose rubles? And where is the bath 
house? 

Pavel e.vplaincd the injustice of the tax, and the obvious ad- 
waniagc of such a procedure to the factory owners; and both of 
his visitors went away in a surly mood. 

The mother, who had gone with them to the door, said, 

» ■>“ "'oP'' ">» 

Without replying Pavei sat 'down' at the t.able with a busy 
air and be^n to write. In a few minutes he said to her: ‘‘Please 
go to the city immediately and deliver this note.” 

Is It dangerous?” she asked. 

Tint ‘MuddT^Vn'^^*’'^ being published for us down there! 
i hat Muddy Icnny story must go into the next issue.” 

Iter wri^s hurriedly to put on 
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“I understand all about it, PasJn ” . 59 

robbery. What’s the name of t£'man5"wii *■' 

Yes, said Pavel, smiling kindly Ivanoviehf” 

She returned late in the evening i t 
“1 saw Sashenka,” she told her^son tn'ifenicd. 

gards. And this Yegor Ivanovich is siich a 
a joker! He speaks so comically such 

‘‘I’m glad you like them,” said Pavel softly 
, ihey are simple people Pasha Tt’, ^ . 
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Again, kfonday, Pavel did not go to work W t, . , 
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the word. “We are the people who build churches aiul’fiift 
forge chains and coin money, make toys and machines.'w 
that living force which feeds and amuses the world ."i"' 
cradle to the grave.” " 

“There!” Rybin c.xxlaimed. 

“Always and everywhere we arc first in work but last in life 
Who cares for us.’ Who wishes us good.’ Who regards us as" 
human beings.’ No one!” 

“No one!” echoed from the crowd. 

Pavel, mastering himself, began to talk more simply and 
calmly; the crowd slowly drew about liim, blending into one 
dark, thick, thousand-headed body. It looked into his face with 
hundreds of attentive eyes; it sucked in his words in silent 
strained attention. 

“We will not attain to a better life until we feel ourselves as 
comrades, as one family of friends firmly bound together by one 
desire — the desire to fight for our rights.” 

“Get down to husincss!” somebody standing near the motlier 
shouted rudely. 

“Don’t interrupt!” “Shut up!" The two muffled e.xclamations 
were heard in different places. The sootxovered faces frowned 
in sulky incredulity; scores of eyes looked into Pavel’s face 
thoughtfully and seriously. 

“A socialist, but no fool!" somei'ody observed. 

“I say, he docs speak boldly!" said a tall, crippled workr.z- 
man, tapping the mother on the shoulder. 

“It is time, comrades, to take a stand against the greedi- cc-r.r 
that lives by our labor. It is time to defend ourselves.-we .-- : 
all understand that no one except ourselves will heir 
for all and all for one — this is our law, if wc wan: .v cr-c. "-c • 

foe!” 

“He’s right, hoys!" Makhoiin shouted. “Listen re ti-- --- 
And, with a broad sweep of h;s arm. he shook hi - ^ 
air. 

“We must call out the manager at once," satu 
must ask him.” 

As if struck by a tornado, the crowd rocked re -wh •" * 

of voices shouted: “The 
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“No, don’t; it’s not necessary!” , , , , 

The mother pushed her way to ih.e front and looked up at 
her son. She was Riled with pride. Her son stood among the 
old, respected workingmen; all listened to him and agreed with 
him! She was pleased that he was so calm and talked so simply, 
not angrily, not swearing, like the others. Broken e.Kclamations, 
wrathful v.'ords and oadis descended like hail on iron. Pavel 
looked down on the people from his elevation, and with wide- 
open eyes seemed to be seeking something among them. 

“Delegates!” 

“Let Sizov speak!” 

“Vlasov!” 

“Ryhin! He has a terrible tongue!” 

Finally Sizov, Rybin, and Pavel were chosen for the interview 
with .the manager. They were just about to send for the man- 
ager, when low exclamations were heard in the crowd: 

“Here he comes himself!” 

“The manager?” 






The crowd opened to make way for a tall, spare man with a 
pointed beard, an elongated face and blinking eyes. 

“Permit me,” he said, as he pushed the people .aside with a 
short motion of his hand, without touching them. With the 
c.xperienccd look of a ruler of people, he scanned the working- 
men’s faces with a searching gaze. They took their hats off and 
bowed to him. He walked past them without acknowledging 
their greetings. His presence silenced and confused the crowd, 
and evoked embarrassed smiles and low exclamations, as of re- 
pentant children who had already come to regret their prank. 

Now he passed by the mother, casting a stern glance at her 
face, and stopped before the pile of iron. Somebody from above 
extended a liand to him; he did not take it, but with an easy, 
powerful movement of his body he clambered up and stationed 
himself in front of Pavel and Sizov. Looking around the silent 
crowd, he asked: 

hats the meaning of this crowd? Whv have you dropped 
your work?” ' 

For a few seconds silence reigned. Sizov waved his cap in , 
the air, shru^cd his shoulders, and dropped his head. 

1 am .asking you a question!” continued the manager. 
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MOTHER 63 

Pavel moved alongside of him and said in a low voice, point- 
ing to Sizov and Rybin: 

“We three are authorized by all the comrades to ask you to 
revoke your order about the one per cent tax.” 

“Why.?” asked the manager, without looking at Pavel. 

“We do not consider such a tax just!” Pavel replied loudly. 

“So, in my plan to drain the marsh you see only a desire to 
exploit the workingmen and not a desire to better their condi- 
tions; is that it?” 

“Yes!” Pavel replied. 

“And you, also?” the manager asked Rybin. 

“The very same!” 

“How about you, my worthy friend?” The manager turned 
to Sizov. 

“I, too, want to ask you to let us keep our pennies,” said Sizov, 
guiltily drooping his head. The manager slowly bent his look 
upon the crowd again, shrugged his shoulders, and then, regard- 
ing Pavel searchingly, observed; 

“You appear to be a fairly intelligent man. Do you not under- 
stand the usefulness of this measure?” 

Pavel replied loudly: 

“If the factory should drain the marsh .at its own expense, wc 
would all understand it!” 

“This factory is not a philanthropic institution!" remarked 
the manager dryly. “I order you all to start work at once!” 

And he began to de.scend, cautiously leeling the iron with 
his feet, and without looking at anyone. 

A protesting hum was heard in tlic crowd. 

“What!” .a.sked the manager, h.alting. 

All were silent; then from the distance came a solitary voice: 

“You go to work yourself!” 

“If in fifteen minutes you do not start work. I’ll order C’er- 
single one of you to be discharged!” the manager annoirr.'e- 
dryly and distinctly. 

He again proceeded through the crowd, but now art k''-" 
tinct murmur followed him, and the shouting grew I.-eet'' 
his figure receded. 

“Speak to him!” 

“That’s what you call ju.stice! Worse luck!” — 

Some turned to Pavel and shouted; 
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“Say, you great lawyer, you, what’s to be done now? You 
talked and talked, but the moment he came it all went up in the 
air I” r 

“Well, \n&sov, what now?” 

When the shouts became more insistent, Pavel raised his hand 
and said: 

“Comrades, I propose that we quit work until he returns that 
penny.” 

Excited voices burst out: 

“He thinks we’re fools!” 

“We ought to do it!” 

“A strike?” 

“For one penny?” 

“Why not? Why not strike?” 

“We’ll all be discharged!” 

“And who is going to do the work?” 

“There are others!” 

“\yho? Judases?” 

Tdvcl walked down and stood at the side of his mother. No 
one paid any attention to him now. They were all yelling and 
debating hotly with one another. ^ ^ 

Pas cl. Greedy as these people are for a penny, they are too 
cowardly You may, perhaps, induce about thL hundred of 
hc„ ,0 folw. , ^ dSg 

the people Lderstood th2 «rike, and complaining how little 
own strength ""tl realized their 
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MOTHER- 65 

so pale, so powerless, so incapable of affecting anyone. He 
blamed himself; it seemed to him that he had concealed his 
dream in a poor, disfiguring garment, and no one could, there- 
fore, detect its beauty. 

He went home, tired and moody. He was followed by his 
mother and Sizov, while Rybin walked alongside, buzzing into 
his car: 

“You speak well, but you don't speak to the heart! That’s 
the' trouble! The spark must be thrown into the heart, into 
its very depths!” 

“It’s time we lived and were guided by reason.” Pavel said 
in a low voice. 

“The boot does not fit the foot; it’s too thin and narrow! The 
foot won’t get in! And if it does, it will wear tite boot out 
mighty quick. That is the trouble.” 

• Sizov, meanwhile, talked to the mother. 

“It’s time for us old folks to get into our graves. Nilovna! 
A new people is coming. What sort of a life ha\e we lived.’ We 
crawled on our knees, and always crouched on the ground! But 
here are the new people. They have cither come to their senses, 
or else are blundering worse than we; but they are not like us, 
anyway. Just look at those youngsters talking to the manager 
as to their equal! Yes, ma’am! Oh. if only my son Matvey were 
alive! Good-by. Pavel Vlasov! You stand up lor the people ail 
right, brother. God grant you his fas or' I’erliaps you’ll find a 
way out. God grant it!” And lie walked away. 

“Yes, you may as well die straight off' " murmured Rybin. 
“You arc no men, now. You are only putty — good to fill crack; 
with, that’s all! Did you see. Pavel, wlio it was that shouted r- 
make you a delegate.? It was those who call you socialist — 
tator — yes! — thinking you’d be discharged, and it would sr- -' 
you right!” 

“They arc right, according to their lights!” said Pa'>i-" 

“So arc wolves when they tear one another to piece; *' 
face was sullen, his voice unusually tremulous. 

The whole day Pavel felt ill at ease, as if he had 
thing, he did not know wliat, and anticipated a ^ 

At night when the mother was asleep and he w 
bed, the police appeared and began to search C . ' 
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66 . M A X 1 M G O R K Y 

the yard, in the attic. They were sullen; the yellow-faced officer 
conducted himself as on the first occasion, insultingly, derisively, 
delighting in abuse, endeavoring to cut down to the very heart. 
The mot&r, in a corner, maintained silence, never removing her 
eyes from her son’s face. He made every effort not to betray his 
emotion; but whenever the officer laughed, his fingers twitched 
strangely, and the old woman felt how hard it was for him not 
to reply, and to bear the jesting. This time the affair was not so 
terrorizing to her as at the first search. She felt a greater hatred 
for these gray, spurred night callers, and her hatred swallowed 
up her alarm. 

Pavel managed to whisper: 

“They’ll arrest me.’’ 

Inclining her head, she quietly replied: 

“I understand.” 

She did understand—they would put him in jail for "what 
'■ he had said to the workingmen that day. But since all agreed 
with what he had said, and all ought to stand up for him, he 
would not be detained long. 

She longed to embrace him and cry over him; but there stood 
(he officer watching her with a malevolent squint of his eyes, tlis 
y twitched. It seemed to Vlasova that 

the officer was but waiting for her tears, complaints, and sup- 
plicauons. Willi a supreme effort endeavoring to say as litde as 
possible, she pressed her son’s hand, and holding her breath 
said slowly, in a low tone: 

Good-by, P.asha. Did you take everything you need?” 

Everything. Don’t worry!” 

“Christ be with you!” 
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When the police had led Pavel away, the mother sat down on 
the bench and, closing her eyes, began to weep quiedy. She 
leaned her back against the wall, as her husband used to do, 
her head thrown backward. Bound up in her grief and the in- 
jured sense of her impotence, she cried long, gently, and monot- 
onously, pouring out all the pain of her wounded heart in her 
sobs. And before her, like an irremovable stain, hung that yel- 
low-face with the scant mustache, and the squinting eyes star- 
ing at her with malicious pleasure. Resentment and bitterness 
were winding themselves about her breast like black threads 
on a spool; resentment and bitterness toward those who tear 
a son away from his mother because he is seeking truth. 

It was cold; the rain pattered against the window panes: 
something seemed to be creeping along the walls. She thought 
she heard, walking watchfully around the house, gray, heas-r 
figures, with broad, red faces, without eyes, and with lone arcs. 

It seemed to her that she almost heard the -ingling of their sa-a.-r. 

“I wish they had taken me, too*” she thought. 

The whistle blew, calling the people ‘o work. This nVt; hr 
sounds were low, indistinct, uncenam The door orecr.; 

Rybin entered. He stood before her. w:ping the raincrep' 
his beard. 

“They snatched him away, die the'.'" he asked. 

“Yes, they did, the dogs!” she re-ued. sighing. 

“That’s how it is,” said Rybin. — rt a smile: "ttT'' 
me, too; went all through me — --es .Ibused me :r 
content, but did me no harm he'-.-nd that. Sc 
Pavel, did they? The manage- meed the s-m- ' 

‘Amen!’ and lo! a man has clmmeared. Tke-m- J.' 
together. One goes through f_e rencle’s porks- ’ ' 

holds the gun.” 
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“You ought to stand up for Pavel!” cried the mother, rising 
to her feet. “It’s for you all that he’s gone!” 

“Who ought to stand up for him.?” asked Rybin. 

“All of you!” 

“You want too much! We’ll do nothing of the kind! Our 
masters have been gathering strength for thousands of years; 
they have driven our hearts full of nails. We cannot unite at 
once. W^c ^ must ^first extract from ourselves, each from the 
other, the iron spikes that prevent us from standing close to one 
another.” 

And thus he departed, with his heavy gait, leaving the mother 
“Sgravated by the cold despair in his words, 

Ck ^ A empty, senseless longing. 

Km drank no tea, and only 

fll? ate a piece of bread. When she went to bed 

t occurred o her that her life had never yet been so humiliat- 

ncfl, 7 “' 4 ' ^ “r ^ad become ' 

live constantly in the expectation of something 
momentous, something good. Young people were cirdinf 
around her, noisy, vigorous, full of life. Her son’s thouehtfid 

root fill'd ,hc ”1*' ''"PPings from the 

house .appeared to be rorkJna > "'®'ltng melody. The whole 
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mother, his face gloomy and thoughtful, contrary to his wont. 

“I was not asleep,” she said, looking at them with e-xpcctant 
eyes. 

Samoylov’s companion took ofl his hat, and breathing heavily 
and hoarsely said in a friendly basso, like an old acquaintance, 
giving her his broad, short-fingered hand: 

“Good evening, granny! You don’t recognize me.?” 

“Is it you.^” c.\xlaimcd Nilovna, with a sudden access of de- 
light. “Yegor Ivanovich?” 

“The very same identical one!” replied he, bowing his large 
head with its long hair. There was a good-natured smile on his 
face, and a clear, caressing look in his small gray eyes. He 
was like a samovar — rotund, short, with thick neck and short 
arms. His face was shiny and glossy, with high check bones.' 
He breathed noisily, and his chest kept up a continuous low 
wheeze. 

“Step ipto the room. I’ll be dressed in a minute,” the mother 

“We have come to you on business,” said Samoylov thought- 
fully, looking at her out of the corner of his eyes. 

Yegor Ivanovich passed into the room, and from there said; 

“Nikolay got out of jail this morning, granny. You know 
him?” 

“How long was he there?" she asked, 

“Five months and eleven days. He saw the Ukrainian there, 
who sends you his regards, and Pavel, who also sends you his 
regards and begs you not to be alarmed. As a man travels on his 
way, he says, the jails constitute his resting places, established 
and'maintaincd by the solicitous auUioritics! Now. granny; let 
us get to the point. Do you know how many people were ar- 

re.sied yesterday?” „ i — 

“1 do not. Why, were there any others arrested besides Pavel r 

she c.xclaimed. ... . , ,, r 

“He was the forty-ninth!” calmly interjected \egor Ivano- 
vich. “And we may cxjtcct about ten more to be taken' This 

gentleman here, for example. 

“Yes; me, too!” said Samoylov with a frown. 

Nilovna somehow felt relieved. 

‘.‘Fie isn’t there alone, she thought. — 
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When she had dressed herself, she entered the room and, 
smiling bravely, said: 

"I guess they won’t detain them long, if they arrested so 
many.” 

“You are right,” .assented Yegor Ivanovich; “and if we can 
manage to spoil this mess for them, we can make them look al- 
together like fools. This is the way it is, granny. If wc were 
how to cease smuggling our literature into the factory, the cops 
would take advantage of such a regrettable circumstance, and 
would use it against Pavel and his comrades in jail.” 

^ How is that.^ Why should they?” the mother cried in alarm. 

“It’s very plain, granny,” said Yegor Ivanovich softly. “Some- 
times even cops reason correctly. Just think! Pavel was, and 
there were books and there were papers; Pavel is not, and no 
books and -no papers! Ergo, it was Pavel who distributed these 
books! Aha! Then they'll begin to eat them all alive. Those cops 
» dearly love so to unman a man that what remains of him is 
only a shred of himself, and- a touching memory.” 

I see, I see,” said the mother dejectedly. “O God! What’s 
to be done, then? 

Smitlov’s?''- *e devil take them!” came 

wo k the 

lo to si itself, but 

also to sate our comrades! 

fdfied Yegor, smiling. 

c hare first-rate literature. I s.aw to that mvsplf Tt,,, u ° 

.0 g« i. i„.o ,h= 

They search everybody, at the gates now,” said Samovlov 

■ She °!,T' 

.h«oncd ..Wc„, ,vh,„ 

Samoylov stood in the doorway to answer. 

^^^Pekagueya K.lovna, you know Marya Korsunova, the ped- 


“I do. Well?” 


"Speak to her; see if you can’t get her 


wares. 


to smuggle in our 


The'^mnth^ l^now," interjected Yetror 

The mother waved her hands in „cg.ation. 
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“Oh, no! Tlic woman is a chatterbox. No! If they find out 
it comes from me, from tliis house — oh, no!” 

Then, inspired by a sudden idea, site began gladly and in a 
low voice: 

“Give it to me, give it to me. I’ll manage it myself. I’ll find 
a way. I will- ask Marya to make rne her assistant. I have to 
earn my living. I have to work, don’t I? Well, then, I’ll carry- 
dinners to the factory. Yes, I’ll manage it!” 

Pressing her hands to her bosom, she gave hurried assurances 
that she would carry out her mission well and escape detection. 
Finally she exclaimed in triumph: “They’ll find out — Pavel 
Wasov is away, but his arm reaches out. even from jail. They’ll 
find out!” 

All three became animated. Briskly rubbing his hands, Yegor 
smiled and said: 

“It’s wonderful, stupendous! I say, granny, it’s superb — simply 
magnificent!” 

“I’ll sit in jail as in an armchair, if this succeeds,” said 
Samoylov, laughing and rubbing his hands. 

“You arc fine, granny!” Yegor hoarsely cried. 

The mother smiled. It was evident to her that if the leaflets 
should continue to appear in the factory, the authorities would 
be forced to recognize that it xvas not her son who distributed 
them. And feeling assured of success, she began to quiver all 
over with joy. 

“When you go to sec Pavel,” said Yegor, “tell him he has a 
good mother.” 

“I’ll see him very soon, I assure you,” said Samoylov, smiling. 

The mother grasped his hand and said earnestly: 

“Tell him that I’ll do everything, everything necessary. I wan: 
him to know it.” 

“And suppose they don’t put him in prison?” asked Ycg,'*. 
pointing at Samoylov. 

The mother sighed and said sadly: 

“Well, then, it can’t be helped!” 

Both of them burst put laughing. And when she rca!:'-"' 
ridiculous blunder, she tilso began to laugh in embarr.':'^" 
and lowering her eyes said somewhat slyly: ~ 

“Bothering about your own folk keeps you frpr ’'"' --v 

people straight.” p 
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ately at his open face. „ reolied, raising his 

“There are special yesf Tomorrow we’ll 

finger. “So the matter s settled, gra y . Y 

■ ’ ^^Tvenhody will understand in time,” said Nilovna, wishing 
to please him. “Every-body will understand.' 

When they left, she locked the door and, kneeling in the 
middle of the room, began to pray, to the accompaniment ot 
the patter of the rain. It was a prayer without words, one great 
thought of men, of all those people whom Pavel jniroduced 
into her life. It was as if they passed between her and the ikons 
t upon which she held her eyes riveted. And they all looked so 
i simple, so strangely near to one another, yet so lone^ m iite. 

' Early next morning the mother went to Marya Korsunova. 

'! The peddler, noisy and greasy as usual, greeted her with friendly 

4 sympathy. , , 

* *‘You arc grieving?” Marya asked, patting the mother on the 
i back. “Now, don’t. They just took hirn, carried him off. Y here 
\ is the calamity? There is no harm in it. It used to be that men 

• j. iverc thrown into dungeons for stealing, now they are there for 
' ' • telling the truth. Pavel may have said something wrong, but 

• , •' he stood up for all, and they all know it. Don’t worry! They , 

. ^ don’t all say so, but they all know a good man when they see 
• , him. I was going to call on you right along, but had no time. 

i am always cooking and selling, but will end my days a beggar, 

1 ' I guess, all the s.'unc. My needs get the best of me, confound 
them! They keep nibbling and nibbling like mice at a piece 
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of cheese. No sooner do I manage to scrape together ten rubles 
or so, when along comes some heathen, and makes away with 
all my money. Yes. It’s hard to be a woman! It’s a wretched 
business! To live alone is hard, to live with anyone, still 
harder!” 

“And I came to ask you to take me as your assistant,” Vlasova 
broke in, interrupting her prattle. 

“How is that.’” asked Marya. And after hearing her friend’s 
explanation, she nodded her head. 

“That’s possible! You remember how you used to hide me 
from my husband .i’ Well, now I am going to hide you from 
want. Everyone ought to help you, for your son is perishing 
for the public cause. He is a fine chap, your son is! They all say 
so, every blessed soul of them. And they all pity him. I’ll tell 
you something. No good is going to come to the authorities from 
these arrests, mark my word! Look what’s going on in the fac- 
tory! Hear them talk! They arc in an ugly mood, my dear! The 
officials imagine that when they’ve bitten at a man’s heel, he 
won’t be able to go far. But it turns out that when ten men are 
hit, a hundred men get angry. A workman must be handled 
with care! He may go on patiently enduring and suffering 
everything that’s heaped upon him for a long, long time, but 
then he can also explode all of a sudden!” 


CHAPTER 

10 


The upshot of the conversation was that the next Er '■ • 

the mother was seen in the factory yard with two ~ ' 
ables from Marya’s culinary cstaL'hsbuent, whL’e • ' 

transferred her base of operatiens to the marker "■ “ 

The u’orkmcn immediately .cccced their new 
of them approached her and said approvinrl?'. , >. 

“Gone into business, N:!rr r.a." ; 
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They comforted her, arguing tltat Pavel would certainly be 
released soon because his cause was a good one. Otliers filled her 
sad heart with alarm by their cautious condolence, while still 
others awoke a responsive echo in her by openly and bitterly 
abusing the manager and the police. Some there were who 
looked at her with a vindictive expression, among them Isay 
Gorbov, who, speaking through his teeth, said: 

“If I were the governor, 1 would have your son hangedl Let 
him not mislead the people!" 

This vicious threat went through her like the chill blast or 
death. She made no reply, glanced at his small, freckled face, 
and with a sigh cast down her eyes. 

She observed considerable agitation in the factory; the work- 
men g.ithered in small groups and talked in an undertone, with 
great animation; the foremen walked about with careworn faces, ■ 
poking their noses into everything; here and there were heard 
, angry oaths and irritated laughter. 

Two policemen escortcil Samoylov past her. He walked with 
one hand in his [locket, the other smoothing his red hair. 

A crowd of ahoiit a hundred workmen followed him, and 
plied the policemen with oaths and banter. 

• “Going to take a promcn.uie. Grisha,^" shouted one. 

“They do honor to us fellows’" chimed in another. 

“When wc go to promenading, we have a bodyguard to es- 
cort us,” said a third, and uttered a harsh oath. 

"ft docs not seem to pay any longer to catch thieves!" ex- 
claimed a tall, onc<yed workingman in a loud, bitter voice. 
“So they take to arresting honest people.” 

“They don't even do it at night’” broke in another. “They 
conic and drag them away in broad daylight, without shame, 
the impudent scoundrels’” 

The policemen walked on rapidly and sullenly, trying to avoid 
the sight of the crowd, and feigning not to hear the angry c.x- 
clnmations .showered upon them from all sides. Three workmen 
carrying a big iron bar happened to come in front of them, and 
thrusting the bar .against them, shouted: 

“Look out there, iishcrmcn!” 

As he passed Nilovna, Samoylov nodded to her, and smiling, 
said: 

Behold, this is Gregory, the servant of God, being arrested.” 
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She made a low bow to him in silence. These men, so young, 
sober, and clever, who ivcnt to jail with a smile, moved her, 
and she unconsciously felt for them the pitying affection of a 
mother. It pleased her to hear the sharp comments leveled 
against the authorities. She saw therein her son’s influence. ' 

Leaving the factor}', she passed the remainder of the day at 
Marya’s house, assisting her in her v.’ork, and listening to her 
chatter. Late in the evening she returned home and found it 
bare, chilly and disagreeable. She moved about from corner to 
corner, unable to find a resting place, and not knowing what 
to do with herself. Night was fast approaching, and she grew 
worried, because Yegor Ivanovich had not yet come and brought 
her the literature which he had promised. 

Behind the window, gray, heavy flakes of spring snow flut- 
tered and settled softly and noiselessly upon the pane. Sliding 
down and melting, they left a watery track in their course. 
The mother thought of her son. 

A cautious rap was heard. She rushed to the door, lifted the 
latch and admitted Sashenka. She had not seen, her for a 
long while, and the first thing that caught her eye was the girl’s 
unnatural stoutness. 

“Good evening!” she said, happy to have a visitor at such 
a time, to relieve her solitude for a part of the night. "Tou 
haven’t been around for a long while! Were you away?” 

“No, I was in prison,” replied the girl, smiling, “with Nikolay 
Ivanovich. Do you remember him?” 

“I should think I do!” c.\claimed the mother. “Yegor Ivano- 
vich told me yesterday that he had been released, but I knew 
nothing about you. Nobody told me that you were there. 

“What’s the good of telling? I should like to change my 
dress before Yegor Ivanovich comes!” said the girl, looking 
around. 

“You arc all wet.” 

‘Tve brought the booklets.” _ 

“Give them here, give them to me!” cried the mother iir.pa- 

^''^“Dlrcctly,” replied the girl. She untied her skirt and shook 
it and like leaves from a tree, down fluttered a lot of thinjxgtcl- 
parcels on the floor around her. The mother picked tl- ' • " 
■ larghing. and said: - 
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“I was wondering what made you so stout. Oh, what a heap 
of them you have brought! Did you come on foot?” 

“Yes,” said Sashenka. She was again her graceful, slender self. 
The mother noticed that her cheeks were shrunken, and that 
dark rings were under her unnatur.ally large eyes. 

“You are just out of prison. You ought to rest, and there you 
arc carrying a load like that for over four miles!” said the 
rnothcr, sighing and shaking her head. 

“It’s got to he done!” said the girl. “Tell me, how is Pavel? 
Did he stand it all right? He wasn’t very much worried, was 
he?” Sashenka .asked the question without looking at the 
mother. She bent her head and her fingers trembled as she ar- 
ranged her hair. 

All right, replied the mother. “You can rest assured he 
won’t betray hitpsclf.” 

“How strong he is!” murmured the girl quietly. 

He has never been sick, replied the mother. “Why, you are 
alHn a shiver! 1 11 get you some tea, and some raspberry jam.” 

‘That’s fine!” e.xclaimed the girl with a faint smile. “But 
don t you trouble! It’s too late. Let me do it myself.” 

^ What! Tired as you arc?” the mother reproached her, hurfy- 
mg into the kitchen, where she busied herself with the samov.ir. 
The prl followed into the kitchen, sat down on the bench, and 
folded her hands behind her head before she replied: 

•Yes, I’m very tired! After all, the prison makes one weak. 
1 he .awful thing .about it is the enforced inactivity. There is 
nothing more tormenting. We stay a week, five weeks. We 
know how much there is to be done. The people are waiting 
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“You don’t understand your own faith! How could you live 
the kind of life you are living, without faith in God?” 

A loud stamping of feet and a murmur of voices were heard 
on the porch. The mother started; the girl quickly rose to her 
feet, and whispered hurriedly: 

“Don’t open the door! If it’s the police, you don’t know me. ^ 
I walked into the wrong house, came here by accident, fainted 
away, you undressed me, and found the books around me. 
•You understand?” 

“Why, my dear, what for?” asked the mother tenderly. 

“Wait a while!” said Sashenka listening. “I think it’s Ycgor.’| 
It was Yegor, wet and out of breath. 

“Aha! The samovar!” he cried. “That’s the best thing in life, 
granny! You here already, Sashenka?” 

His hoarse voice filled the litdc kitchen. He slowly removed 
his heavy ulster, talking all the time. 

“Here, granny, is a girl who is a thorn in the flesh of the 
police! Insulted by the overseer of the prison, she declared that 
she would starve herself to death if he did not ask her pardon. 
And for eight days she went without eating, and came within 
a hair’s breadth of dying. It’s not bad! She must have a mighty 
strong little stomach.” 

“Is it possible you took no food for eight days in succcssionr 

asked tlie modier in amazement. . , • . 

“I had to get him to beg my pardon, answered the girl with 
• a stoical shrug of her shoulders. Her composure seemed almost 

like a reproach to the mother. 

“And suppose you had died?” she asked again. 

“Well what can one do?” the girl said quietly. He did beg 
my pardon after all. One ought never to forgive an insult, 

pH « 

never! 

“Ye-es!” responded the mother .slowly. “Here are we women 

who are insulted all our lives long. u .u 

“I have unloaded myself!” announced \cgor from the other 
room. “Is the samovar ready? Let me take it in! _ 

He lifted the samovar and talked as he carried it. 

“Mv own father used to drink not less than twenty glasses 
of tea a day, wherefor his days upon earth were long, pc.accful, 
and strong; for he lived to be seventy-three ye.ars old. never 
having siifTercd from any ailment whatsoever. In we.-H h- 
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reached the respectable figure of three hundred and twenty 
pounds, and by profession he was a sexton in the village of 
Voskresensk.” 

“Arc you Ivan’s son?” exclaimed the mother. 

“I am that very mortal. How did you know his name?” 
“Why, I am a Voskresenskian myself!” 

“A fellow countrywoman! Who were your people?” 

“Your neighbors. I am a Sereguin.” 

, “Are you a daughter of Nil the Lame? I thought your face 
was familiar! Why, I had my ears pulled by him many and 
many a time!” ^ 

They stood face to face, laughing as they plied each other 
with questions. Sashenka looked at them and smiled, and be- 
gan to prepare the tea. The clatter of the dishes recalled the 
mother to the realities of the present. 

. 'ns! I quite forgot myself, talking about old 

. tunes. It IS so sweet to recall your youth.” 

^ to beg your pardon for carrying on like 

r Sashenka. “But it is eleven o’clock ' 

already, and I have so far to go.” 

“Gojhcre? To the city?” the mother asked in surprise. 
soZ'l%f' f" wet, and you are 

tudL “'“P ^ 

“KV I must go,” said the girl simply. ■ . 

to morrow.” ' “ street 

"But how can she go? By herself?” 

By herself, said Yegor, laughing. . . 

p™ ■>' 'y' >>-4 

lively. ’ ut the mother contempla- 

wouWnYl’m.E^^^^ and Natasha. I 

;'o/coZd”’ ‘''f^aid, Sasha?” 

voice, "WhtrstranecEj’^'^^ Yegor, and said in a low. 
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“Give me a glass of tea, granny,” Yegor interrupted her. 

When Sashenka had drunk her glass of tea, she pressed 
Yegor’s hand in silence, and walked out into the kitchen. The 
mother followed her. In the kitchen Sashenka said: 

“When you see Pavel, give him my regards, please.” And 
taking hold of the latch, she suddenly turned around,’ and asked 
in a low voice: “May I kiss you.?” 

The mother embraced her in silence, and kissed her warmly. 

“Thank you!” said the girl, and nodding her head, walked 
out. 

Returning to the room, the mother peered anxiously through 
the window. Wet flakes of snow fluttered through the dense, 
moist darkness. 

“And do you remember Prozorov, the storekeeper?” asked 
Yegor. “He used to sit with his feet sprawling, and blow 
noisily into his glass of tea. He had a red, smug face covered 
with jam.” 

“I remember, I remember,” said the mother, coming back 
to the table. She sat down, and looking at Yegor with a mourn- 
ful expression in her eyes, she spoke pityingly; “Poor Sashenka! 
How will she ever get to the city?” 

“She will be very much worn out," Yegor agreed. “The 
prison has shaken her health badly. She was stronger before. 
Besides, she has had a delicate bringing up. It seems to me she 
has already- ruined her lungs. There is something in her face 
that reminds one of consumption.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The daughter of a landlord. Her father is a rich tr.;" •: * 
a big scoundrel, according to u’hat she says. I supr.-sc • ' 
know,’ granny, that they want to narn’?” 

“Who?” 

“She and Pavel. Yes, indeed.' But so far thev h:.'~ ' 
been .able. When he is free, she is in prison, and 
Yegor laughed. ^ 

“I didn’t know it!” the r.cther replied after a ' 

never speaks .about himseLT ^ “ 

Now she felt a still grearer aim for the cm. ■ - 

her guest with involunta.7 hcjriiitv. she said; 

“You ought to have seer. h". home.” 

“Impossible!” Yegor a.a;r.’e.-e-J calmly. ‘The''-' ..... ' ' 
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to do hcrCj tind the whole dsy to-morroWj front enrly iitornino', 
I shall have to walk and walk and walk. No easy job. consid- 
ering my asthma.” 

Sites a fine girl! said the mother, v.tguely thinking of what 
Yegor had told her. She felt hurt that the news should have 
come to Iter, not front her son, but from a stranger, and she 
pressed her lips together tightly, and lowered her eyebrotvs 
“Yes, a fine girl!” Yegor nodded assent. “There’s a bit of the 
noblewoman m her yet, but it’s growing less and less .all the 
umc. \ou are sorry for her, I see. What’s the use.? You won’t 
find heart enough, if you start to grieve for all of us rebels 
panny dear. Life is not made very easy for us, I admit There" 
(or instance, ,s the case of a friend of mine who returned a 
short wltilc .ago from e.vile. When he went through Novgorod 
his u.fe and child aw.aitcd him in Smolensk, .and whfn he 

■' Nou^Vs ^ Moscow. 

' an?I .turn to go to Siberia. To be a revolutionarv 

venient for tKusbandTncorenier?^^^ ThTwife TnTinX 

narmSfe en^^^ 

in prison and in exile told nf "''onths he had passed 

The mother lookc^d at him Siberia, 

simple way in which he sp^ke of"tWs'hJ ’ rfunTr-’V"’"'' 

Well. let s get down to business!” 

questions nbout the way ^^whkh^ .^‘^’■ious- He ‘asked 

.!,de the literature into the factorv ’"tended to smug- 

knowlcdgc of all the details. ’ * marveled at his clear. 

He joked, •and'^hcrmlnd ro™d" of their native village, 

it seemed to her strangely like through her past, 

"i* Hllocks, which Se coiered^'^"'^ 
constant fear; with low firs nnrl * u trembling in 

between the hillocks TJie birrh« straying 

i-g for five years on t un tal tf 

unstable, putrescent soil, they dried 
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up, fell down, and rotted away. She looked at this picture, and 
a vague feeling of sadness overcame her. The figuie of a girl 
v/ith a sharp, determined face stood before her. Now the figure 
walks, somewhere in the darkness amid the snowflakes, so'i- 
tary, weary. And her son sits in a little cell, with iron gratings 
over the window. Perhaps he is not yet asleep, and is thinking. 
But he is thinking not of his mother. Pie has one nearer to hhn 
than herself. Heavy, chaotic thoughts, like a tangled mass o* 
clouds, crept over her, and encompassed her and oppressed he. 
bosom. 


“You are tired, granny! Let’s go to bed!" said Yegor, smiling. 

She bade him good night, and sidled carefully into the 
kitchen, carrying away a bitter, caustic feeling in her heart. 

In the morning, after breakfast, Yegor asked her: 

“Suppose they catch you and ask you where you got all those 
heretical books from. What will you say.?’’ 

“I’ll say, ‘It’s none of your business!’ ’’ she answered, smiling. 

“You’ll never convince them of that!’’ Yegor replied. “On the 
contrary, they are profoundly convinced that this is precisely 
their business. They will question you very, very diligently, and 
very, very long!’’ 

“I won’t tell, though!’’ 

“They’ll put you in prison!” 

“Well, what of it.’ Thank God that I am good at least for 
that,” she said with a sigh. “Thank God! Who needs me.? 
Nobody!” 

“H’m!” said Yegor, fi.ving his look upon her. “A good per- 
son ought to take care of hifnself.” 

“I couldn’t learn that from you, even if I were good,” the 
mother replied, laughing. 

Yegor was silent, and paced up and down the room; then 
he walked up to her and said: “This is hard, countrywoman! 

I feel it, it’s very hard for you!” 

“It’s hard for everybody,” she answered, with a wave of her 
hand. “M.aybe only for those who undcrst.mci. it's easier. Per l 
understand a little, too. I understand what it is the good p-'T'' 
want.” . . 

“If you do understand, granny, then it means that eve.'} 
needs you, .’everybody!” said Yegor earnestly, , 

She looked at him and laughed witliout sayin. ■ 
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At noon, calmly and in a businesslike way she put the books 
around her bosom, and so skillfully and snugly that Yegor an- 
nounced, smacking his lips with satisfaction: 

"Sehr gut! as the German says when he has drunk a keg of 
beer. Literature has not changed you, granny. You still remain 
the good, tall, portly, elderly woman. May all the numberless 
gods grant you their blessings on your enterprise!” 

Wuhin half an hour she stood at the factory gate' bent with 
the weight of her burden, calm and assured. Two guards, irri- 
. tilted by the oaths and raillery of the workingmen, e.xamined 
a I who entered the gate, handling them roughly and swearing 
at them. A policeman and a thin-legged man with a red face 
anu alert eyes stood at one side. The mother, shifting the rod 
ICS mg on her shoulders, with a pail suspended from either end 

o It, watched the man from the corner of her eye. She divined 
iliat he was a spy. 

A t.all, curly-headed fellow with his hat thrown back over his 
neck, cried to the guard who searched him : 

Search the head .and not the pockets, you devils!” 

arguments, too.” guard sullenly. She comes with 

and the older of them Vasily^' alk"l 

brows: ’ aloud, knitting his cye- 
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MOTHER 

“Got any pirog's?” 

“I’ll bring them to-morrow,” she answered. 

This was the password agreed upon. The faces cf the broth- 
ers brightened. Ivan, unable to restrain himself, e-xclaimed; 

“Oh, you jewel of a mother!” 

Vasily squatted down on his heels, looked into the pot, and 
a bundle of books disappeared into his bosom. 

“Ivan!” he said aloud. “I..ct’s not go home, let’s get our din- 
ner here from her!” And he quickly shoved the books into the 
legs of his boots. “We must give our new peddler a lift, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed!” Ivan assented, and laughed aloud. 

The mother looked carefully about her, and called out: 

“Sour cabbage soup! Hot noodle soup! Roast meat! 

Then deftly and secretly taking out one package of books 
after the other, she shoved them into the hands of the brothers. 
Each time a bundle disappeared from her hands, the sickly, 
sneering face of the police commissioner flashed up before her 
like a yellow stain, like the flame of a match in a dark room, 
and she said to him in her mind, with a feeling of vindictive 
pleasure: 

“Take this, sir!” And when she handed over the last package 
she added with an air of satisfaction: “And here is some more, 

take it!” , • , , 

\yorkmen came up to her with cups m their hands, and 
when they were near Ivan and Vasily, they began to laugh 
aloud. The mother calmly suspended the transfer of the books, 
and poured sour soup and noodle soup, while the Gusevs joked 

“How cleverly Nilovna docs her work! 

“Necessity drives one even to catching mice,” remarked a 
stoker somberly. “Thev have snatched .away your breadgiver, 
the scoundrels! Well, give us three cents’ worth of noodles. 
Never mind, mother! ^oull pul! through! 

“Thanks for the good v.’ord!” she returned, smiling.^ 

He walked off to one side and mumbled, “It doesn’t cost me 

much to say a good word! ’ , , 

. “But there’s no one to s.ay it to! observed a blacksm-*^natn 

a smile, and shrugging his shoulders in surpr' _. 'v. 
' * •. , ■■ 
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“There’s a life for you. fellows! There’s no one to say a good 
word to; no one is worth it. Yes, sir!” 

Vasily Gusev rose, wrapped his coat tightly around him, and 
exclaimed:. 

“What I ate was hot, and yet I feel cold.” 

Then he walked away. Ivan also rose, and ran off whistling 
merrily. 

Cheerful and smiling, Nilovna kept on calling her wares: 

“Hot! Hot! Sour soup! Noodle soup! Porridge!” ' 

She thought of how she would tell her son .about her first 
experience; and the yellow face of the officer was still before 
her, preoccupied and cruel. His black mustache twitched un- 
easily, and his upper lip turned up nervously, showing- the 
gle.aming white enamel of his clenched teeth. A keen joy beat 
and .sang in her heart like a bird, her eyebrows quivered, and 
continuing deftly to serve her customers she muttered to her- 
self: 

“There’s more! Tliere’s more!” , . 

Through the wbo!e day she felt a sensation of delightful 
newness which embraced her heart as with a fondling caress. 
And in the evening, when she had concluded her work at 
Marya s house, and was drinking tea, the splash of horses’ hoofs 
in the mud was^ heard, and the call of a familiar voice. She 
jumped up, hurried into the kitchen, and made straight for the 
door. Somebody walked quickly through the porch; her eyes 
grew dun, and leaning against the doorpost, she pushed the 
door open with her foot. 

“Good evening, mother!" a familiar, melodious voice rang 
oiu, an a pair of dry, long hands were laid on her shoulders. 

Ihe )oy of .seeing Andrey w.as mingled in her bosom with 
he sadness of dis.appointmcnt; and the two contrary feelings 
blended tnto one burning sensation which embraced her like 
iur u Audrey’s bosom. He pressed , 

"I-’ wept 

11 . "■ 

wor^°tlipv'\rin°'^u^ ^ wring my heart. Upon my honest 

dm a .L i i’m ^ thing against 

him all the boys will keep quiet as cooked fish.” 

t.ing his long arm around the mother’s shoulders he led . 
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her into the room, and nestling up against him with the quick' 
gesture of a squirrel, she wiped the tears from her face, while 
her heart greedily drank in his tender words. 

“Pavel sends you his love. EIc is well and cheerful as can he. 
It’s very crowded in the prison. They have thrown in more 
than a hundred of our people, both from here and from the 
city. Three and four persons have been put into one cell. Tlie 
prison officials are rather a good set. They are exhausted with 
the quantity of work the cops have been giving them. The 
prison authorities are not too strict, they don’t order you about 
roughly. They simply say: ‘Be quiet as you can, gentlemen. 
Don’t put us in an awkward position!’ So everything goes well. 
We talk with one another, we give books to one another, and 
we share our food. It’s a good prison! Old and dirty, but so 
soft and so light. The criminals are also nice people; they help 
us a good deal. Bukin, four others, and myself were rele.ised. 
It got too crowded. They’ll let P.avcl go soon. too. I'm telling 
you the truth, believe me. V’ycsovshchikov will be dei.tincd the 
longest. They are very angry at him. He scolds arnl swe.nrs at 
everybody all the time. The cops can’t bear to look at him. I 
guess he’ll^gct himself into court, or rcceisc a sound thr.ishing 
some day. Pavel tries to calm him down. ‘St(jp, Nikolay!’ he 
says to him. ‘Your ssvearing won’t reform them.' But he b.awls: 
‘Wipe them off the face of the earth like a pest' Pavel conducts 
himself finely out there; he treats all alike, and is as firm as a 
rock! They’ll soon let him go.’’ 

“Soon.?’’ said the mother, rcliesed noW and smiling. “I know 
he’ll be let out soon!’’ 

“Well, if you know, it’s all right! Give me tea, mother. Tell 
me how you’ve been, how you've passcti your time.’’ 

He looked at her, smiling all ever, and seemed so near to her. 

■ such a splendid fellow. A lov ing. somew hat melancholy gleam 
flashed from the depths of his round, blue eyes. 

“I love you dearly, Andriusha'" the mother said, heaving a 
deep sigh, as she looked at his thin face grotesquely .coverec 
with tufts of hair. 

“People are satisfied with little from me! I know ye-a a- * 
me; you are capable of loving everybody; you havcJJ^.j- 
heart.” said the Ukrainian, rocking in his chair, his 
ing .about the room. ~ 
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. “No, l love you very differently!” insisted the mother. ‘‘If you' 
had a mother, pe6])le would envy her because she had such a 


son. 
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The Ukrainian swayed his head, and rubbed it vigorously 
with both hands. 

“I have a mother, somewhere!” he said in a low voice. 

“Do you know what I did to-day.?” she e.vc!aimed, and' red- 
dening a little, her voice choking with satisfaction, she re- 
counted how she had smuggled literature into the factory. 

For a moment he looked at her in amazement with his eyes 
wide open] then he burst out into a loud guffaw, stamped his 
feet thumped his head with his fingers, and cried- joyously; 
Oho! fhats no joke any more! That’s business! Won’t 

T«T 1°“' Pavel and 

all r\ ho were arrested with him !” 

ble?over'’alf '’p *’"8''.^' ecstasy, whistled, and fairly dou- 
bled o\tr all radiant with ,oy. His delight evoked a vigorous 
response from the mother. 'ui.cu a vigorous 
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MOTHER 

out of me, that my soul has been locked up and sealed ticht. It’s 
grown blind, it does not hear!” 

Her quick-drawn breath was almost a sob. She bent forward 
and continued in a lowered voice: “When my husband died I 
turned to my son; but he went into this business, and I was 

seized with a pity for him, such a yearning pity for if he 

should perish, how was I to live alone? What dread, what 
fright I have undergone! My heart was rent when I thought of 
his fate. 

“Our woman’s love is not a pure love! We love that which 
we need. And here are you! You arc grieving about your 
mother. What do you want her for? And all the others go and 
suffer, for the people, they go to prison, to Siberia, they die for 
them, many are hung. Young girls walk alone at night, in the 
snow, in the mud, in the rain. They walk four miles from the 
city to our place. Who drives them? Who pursues them? They 
love! You see, theirs is pure love! They believe! Yes, indeed 
they believe, Andriusha! But here am I— I can’t love like that.' 

I love my own, the near ones!” 

“Yes, you can!” said the Ukrainian, and turning awav hb 
face from her, he rubbed his head, face, and eyes vigorousfv. as 
^vas his wont. “Everybody loves those who .ire near.” he circ- 
tinued. “To a large heart, what is far is also near. You. net?;;:-. 
arc capable of a great deal. You have a large capadtv of 
liness!” 

“God grant it!” she said quiedy. "i t'eei chat ic is cacc::-. 
like that! Here are you, for instaace. whom f leva, " 
love you better than I do Pasha. Ke :.s aiu-avs sc s.'e:.':. ■-■■■ 
he wants to get married to Sasheak;:. icr eramrie^aad “ 
told me, his mother, a thing al'nir ;r. " 

“That’s not true,” the U!;ra;.e;m Trcrted aara.w:-. ' ‘ 
it isn’t true. It’s true he Icvcs err, .me she .brr; '' 

marry? No, they arc not prac r nan-' S;ea • 

Pavel — he can't! He doesr.’: n-a; :r.” 

“Sec how you arc!” s.i;c r.-- rnner cui-dj. ... 

her eyes sadly and inusicg' -a at ^lirahrir"^ ■ ' 
how you arc! You offer er Tar ;"m sahras'” g- -■ 

“Pavel is a rare mar.” ir. .Imnnar an: 

“He is a man of iron'" 

“Now he sits in rnnr ramramr . V 
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turned aside. Fatigued with emotion and agitation, the mother 
leisurely and silently ' washed the cups; and her breast gently 
glowed with a bold feeling that warmed her heart. 

Walking up and down the room the Ukrainian said; 

“Mother, why don’t you sometimes try to befriend Vyesov- 
shchikov and be kind to him.? He is a fellow that needs it. His 
father sits in prison — a nasty little old man. Nikolay sometimes 
catches sight of him through the window and he begins to 
swear at him. That’s bad, you know. He is a good fellow, 
Nikolay is. He is fond of dogs, mice, and all sorts of animals, 
but he does not like people. That’s the pass to which a man can 
be brought.’’ 

“His mother disappeared without a trace, I. is faiher is a 
thief and a drunkard,” said Nilovna pensively. 

When Andrey left to go to bed, the mother, witlunu being 
noticed, made the sign of the cross over him. and .iCer about 
half an hour, she asked quietly, “Arc vou asleep, .Aiulnusha.?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing! Good night!” 

“Thank you, mother, thank you!" he .mswead gently. 
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Tin: next day when Nilovna came up m the gates of the r., ‘- 
tory with her load, the guards stef>()cd her roughly, and or.;. • 
ing her to put the pails down on the ground, made a 
examination. 

"i\fy eatables will get cold." she ohserved calmly, 
around her llress. 

“Shut up!” said the guard sullenly. - 

Another one, tapping her lightly on the 
assurance: . ' ’ 

“Those books arc thrown across the fend 
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Old man Sizov came up to her and looking around said in 
an undertone: 

“Did you hear, mother?” 

“What?” 

“About the pamphlets. They’ve appeared again. They’ve just 
scattered them all over like salt over bread. Much good those 
arrests and searches have done! My nephew Mazin has been 
hauled away to prison, your son’s been taken. Now it’s plain it 
isn't he!” And stroking his heard Sizov concluded, “It’s not 
people, but thoughts, and thoughts are not fleas; you can’t 
catch them!” 

He gathered his beard in his hand, looked at her, and said 
as he walked away: 

“Why don’t you come to see me some time? I guess you are 
lonely all by yourself.” 

She thanked him, and while calling her wares, she observed 
an unusual animation in the factory. The workmen were all 
elated, they formed little circles, then parted, and ran from 
• one group to another. Animated voices and happy, satisfied 
f.accs all around! The soot-filled atmosphere was astir and pal- 
pitating with something bold and daring. Now here, now 
there, approving ejaculations were heard, jibes, and sometimes 
tiircats. 

“Aha! It seems truth doesn’t agree with them,” she heard 
one say. 

The younger men were in especially good spirits, while the 
elder workmen had cautious smiles on their faces. The authori- 
ties Walked about with a troubled expression, and the police 
ran from place to place. When the workingmen saw them, 
they dispersed, and walked away slowly, or if they remained 
standing, they stopped their conversation, looking silently at 
the .agitated, angry faces. 

The workingmen seemed for some reason to be all washed 
and clean. The figure of Gusev loomed high, and his brother 
sta vC about, and roared with laughter. The joiner’s foreman, 
record clerk, Isaj', walked sloudy past the 
mot ter. ic little, wizened clerk, throwing up his head and 
turning us neck to the left, looked at the frowning face of the 
foreman, .and said quickly, shaking his reddish beard: 

Ihc) laugh, Ivan Ivanovich. It’s fun to them. They arc 
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pleased, although it’s no less a matter than the destruction of 
the government, as the manager said. What must be done here, 
Ivan Ivanovich, is not merely to weed but to plow!” 

Vavilov walked with his hands folded behind his back, and 
his fingers tightly clasped. 

“You print there what you please, you blackguards!” he cried 
aloud. “But don’t you dare say a word about me!” 

Vasily Gusev came up to Nilovna and declared: 

“I am going to eat with you again. Is it good to-day?” And 
lowering his head and screwing up his eyes, he added in an 
undertone: “You seer It hit ex.actly! Good! Oh, mother, very 
good!” 

She nodded her head affably to him, flattered that Gusev, the 
sauciest fellow in the village, addressed her so respectfully as he 
talked to her in secret. The general stir and animation in the 
factory also pleased her, and she thought to hersell: What 
would they do without me?” 

Three common laborers stopped at a short distance Irtaii her, 
and one of them said with disappointment in his \oice: “I 
couldn’t find any anywhere!” 

Another remarked: “I’d like to hear it, though. I c.in t read 
myself, but I understand it hits them just in the nglu [dace.” 

The third man looked around him, and s.iid: Let s go into 
the boiler room. I’ll read it for you there! 

“It works!” Gusev whispereef, a wink in liis e\e. 

Nilovna came home in gay spirits. She h.iJ noss seen for her- 
.self how people arc moved by books. 

“The people down there arc sorry thes can't read,” she 'said 
to Andrcy, “and here am I who could ulicn 1 was young, but 
have forgotten.” 

“I.x;arn over again, then.” suggcstei! the Lkramian. 

“At my age? What do you want to luai^e tun ol me ferr 

Andrcy, however, took a book tron: 'he shelf and 
with the tip of a knife at a letter on :he cuser, asked: “ f- ' 
this?” 

“R,” she answered, laughing. 

“And this?” 

“A.” _ , . 

She felt awkward, hurt, a.nd cder.UeJ. It scerr.^' 
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V V i'- '' Andrey’s eyes were laughing at her and she avoided Aeir look 

{ I ■:■'*■■'? ■ *'•:•; ■• ' .- K ■ But his voice sounded soft . and calm in her ears. She looked 

• f ■■ 'i' ' '■"■•■ ; • .■'-||jf.:';‘''i askance at his face, once, and a second time. It was earnest and 
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“Do you really wish to teach me to read.?” she asked witli an 
involuntary smile. 

“Why not?” he responded. “Tiyd If you once ‘knew how to 
read, it will come hack to you easily. ‘If no miracle it’s no ill, 
and if a'miraclc belter still!’ ” 

“But they say that one does not become a saint by looking at 
a sacred image!” 

“Eh,” said the Ukrainian, nodding his head. ‘^There are 
proverbs galore! For example: ‘The less you know, the better 
you sleep’ — ^isn’t that it.? Proverbs are the material the stomach 
thinks with; it makes bridles for the soul, to be able to control, 
it better. \Vhat the stomach needs is a rest, and the soul needs 
■ freedom. What letter, is this?” 

“M.” 

“Yes, see how it sprawls. And this?” 

Straining her eyes and moting her eyebrows heavily, she re- 
called with an effort the forgotten letters, and unconsciously 
yielding to the force of her exertions, she was carried away by 
them, and forgot herself. But soon her eyes grew tired. At first 
they became moist with tears of fatigue; and then tears of sor- 
row r.apidly dropped down on the page. 

“I’m learning to read,” she said, sobbing. “It’s time for me to 
die, and I’m just learning to read!” 

“You mustn’t cry.” said the Ukrainian gently. “It wasn’t^ 
your fault you lived the way you did; and yet you understand 
that you lived badly. There are thousands of people who could 
live hctlcr than you, but who live like cattle and then boast of 
how well they live. But what is good in their lives? To-d.iy, 
their day s work over, they cat, and to-morrow, their day’s 
work over, they eat, and so on through all their years — work 
and cat, work and cat! Along with this they bring forth chil- 
dren, and at first amuse themselves with them, but when they, 
too, begin to cat much, they grow surly and scold; ‘Come on, 
you gluttons! Hurry along! Grow up quick! It’s time you get 
to work! and they would like to make beasts of burden of their 
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children. But the children begin to worl: for their own stom- 
achs, and drag their lives along as a thief drags a worthless 
stolen mop. Their souls arc never stirred with joy. never quick- 
ened with a thought that melts the heart. Some live like heg- 
,gars — always with their hands out; some like thieves — always 
snatching out of the hands of others. They’ve made thieves’ 
laws, placed men with sticks over people, and said to them: 
‘Guard our laws; they arc very convenient laws; they permit us 
to suck the blood out of the people!’ They try to squeeze the 
people from the outside, but the people resist, and so they drive 
the rules inside so as to crush the reason, too.” 

Leaning his elbows on the table and looking into the moth- 
er’s face with pensive eyes, he continued in an even, flowing 
voice: 

‘‘Only those arc men who strike the chains from off man’s 
body and from off his reason. And now you, too. arc e-ong into 
this work according to the best of your ability. 

‘‘I? Now, now! How can I.^” 

“Why not.^ It’s just like rain. Every drop goes to nourish the 
seed! And when you arc able to read, then—" I K sioppd and 
began to laugh; then rose and paced up and dos\n die room. 
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In the evening the Ukrainian went w ; 1 he mother lit a 
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to her feet, thrust the book on the shelf, and walking up to the 
door asked anxiously: 

“Who's there?” 


CHAPTER 


Rybin came in, greeted her, and stroking his beard in a dig- 
ni/ied manner and peeping into the room with his dark eyes, 
remarked: 

kou used to let people into your house before, without in- 
quiring who tltey were. Are you alone?” 

“Yes.” 

I thought the Ukrainian was here. I saw, him 
to-day. The prison doesn’t spoil a man. Stupidity, that’s what 
spoils most of all." 

He w.ilkcd into the room, sat down and said to the mother: 

I 5 ntt'c a talk together. I have something to tell you. I 
have a theory!” There was a significant and mysterious expres- 
sion m his l.acc as he said this. It filled the mother with a sense 
of foreboding. She sat down opposite him and waited in mute 
anxiety lor him to speak. 

‘■ir f ','^''^'‘^'"8 “s‘s money!” he began in his gruff, heavy voice. 
It t.akc5 money to be born; it takes money to die. Books and 
e.i.<}cls cost money too. Now, then, do you know where all' 
this money for the books comes from?” 

tio-ml’i'ni t" ' ••> 1°"’ voice, an: 
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curtly and decisively, his voice grew gruffer and buffer and 
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me, why do they spend their money and their time to stir up 
the people against themselves? Eh?” 

Nilovna blinked, then opened her eyes wide and exclaimed 
in fright: 

“What do you think? Tell me.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Rybin, turning in his chair like a bear. 
“There you arc! When I reached that thought I was seized 
with a cold shiver, too.” 

“Now what is it? Tell me! Did you find out anything?” 

“Deception! Fraud! I feel it. It’s deception. I know nothing, 
but I feel sure there’s deception in it. Yes! The masters arc up 
to some clever trick, and I want nothing of it. I want the truth. 
I understand what it is; I understand it. But I will not go hand 
in hand with the masters. They’ll push me to the front when 
it suits them, and then walk over my bones as over a bridge to 
get where they want to.” 

At the sound of his morose words, uttered in a stubborn, 
thick, and forceful voice, the mother’s heart contracted in pain. 

“Good Lord!” she c.xclaimcd in anguish. “Where is the 
truth? Can it be that Pavel docs not understand? And all those 
who come here from the city— is it possible that they don’t 
understand?” The serious, honest faces of Yegor, Nikolay 
Ivanovich, and Sashenka passed before her mind, and her 
heart fluttered. 

“No, no!” she said, shaking her head as if to dismiss the 
thought. “I can’t believe it. They are for truth and honor and 
conscience; they have no evil designs; oh. no! 

“Whom arc you talking about?” asked Rybin thoughtfully. 

“About all. of them! Every single one I met. They arc not 
the people who will traflic in human blood, oh, no'" Perspira- 
tion burst out on her face, and her fingers trembled. 

“You are not looking in the right place, mother; look farther 
back,” said Rybin. drooping his head. “Tltosc who arc working 
directly in the movement may not know anything about it 
themselves. They think it must be so: they have the truth .at 
heart. But there may be people behind them who arc looking 
out only for their own selfish interests. Men won’t go against 
themselves.” And with the firm conviction of a peasant fed on 
centuries of distrust, he added: “No good will ever come from 
the masters! Take my word for it! 
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“What concoction has your brain put together?” the mother 
asked, again seized with anxious misgiving. 

“I?” Rybin looited at her, was silent for a while, then re- 
peated: “Keep away from the masters! That’s what'” He grew 
morosely silent again, and seemed to shrink witJiin himself. 

“I’ll go away, mother,” he said after a pause. “I wanted to 
join the fellows, to work along with them. I’m fit for the work. 
I can read and write. I’m persevering and not a fool. And the 
main thing is, I knotv what to say to people. But now I will go. 
I can’t believe, and therefore I must go. I know, mother, that 
the people’s souls are foul and besmirched. All live on envy, all 
want to gorge themselves; and since there’s little to eat, each 
seeks to eat the other up.” 

He let his head droop, and remained absorbed in thought for 
a while. Finally he said: 

1 11 go all by myself through village and hamlet and stir the 
people up. It s necessary that the people should take tlte matter 
in their own hands and get to work themselves. Let them but 
understand they’ll find a way themselves. And so. I’m going 
to try to make them understand. There is no hope for them 
except in themselves; there’s no understanding for them' except 
“"‘^^‘■st^nding! And that’s the truth'” 

..I, y "'ill the mother in a low voice. 

1 hey tyill seize me, and let me out again. And then I’ll go 
ahead again! ® 

“The peasants themselves will bind you, and you will be 
Uirown into jail. ^ 

on ^ released, and I’ll go 

rhenThov: ^ I’'" twice, and 

itten mC to bind me, but 

vam vm ^ f ^ you to believe me; I 

Si” they listen, they will 

wtfrd beforcTSg"!^ 

1 Chores htde joy for me in this, mother,” said Rvbin “I 
ia\c lived here of late, and gobbled up a de.al of stuff Yes- I 
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“You’ll perish, Mikhail Ivanych!” said the mother, shaking 
her head sadly. 

His dark, deep eyes looked at her with a questioning, expect- 
ant look. His powerful body bent forward, propped by his 
hands resting on the seat of the chair, and his swarthy face 
seemed pale in the black frame of his beard. 

“Did you hear what Christ said about the seed? ‘Thou shalt 
not die, but rise to life again in the new car.’ I don’t regard 
myself as near death at all. I am shrewd. I follow a straightcr 
course than the others. You can get further that way. Only, 
you see, I feel sorry — I don’t know why.’’ He fidgeted on his 
chair, then slowly rose. “I’ll go to the tavern and be with the 
people a while. The Ukrainian is not coming. Has he gotten 
busy already?” 

“Yes!” The mother smiled. “No sooner out of prison than 
they rush to their work.” 

“That’s the way it should be. Tell him about me.” 

They walked together slowly into the kitchen, and without 
looking at each other exchanged brief remarks: 

“I’ll tell him,” she promised. 

“Well, good-by!” 

“Good-by! When do you quit your job?” 

“I have already.” 

“When are you going?” 

“To-morrow, early in the morning. Good-by'” 

He bent his head and crawled off the por(.h reluctantly, i: 
seemed, and clumsily. The mother stood for ,i moment at the 
door listening to the heavy departing footsteps and to 
doubts that stirred in her heart. Then she noiselessly turr.-. 
away into the room, and drawing the cur..i;p. peered thr.-.y.’ 
the window. Black darkness stood behind, motionless, sw ' ’- 
gaping, with its flat. abysm.al mouth. 

“I live in the night!” she thought. “In the night i".'- 
She felt a pity for the black-bearded, setiats peasant. H- " ' 
broad and strong — and yet there was a certain he.'- " 
about him, as about all the people. 

Presently Andrcy came in, gay a.nd vivacious- ' ’ “~ 

mother told him about Rybin, he e tciaimcd: — _ 

“Going, is he? Well, let him go through ' 
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him ring forth the word of truth. Let him arouse the peopk. 
It’s hard for him here with us.” • ■ 

“He was talking about the masters. Is there anything in it?” 
she inquired circumspectly. “Isn’t it possible that they want to 
deceive you?” 

“It bothers you, mother, doesn’t it?” The Ukrainian laughed. 
“Oh, mother dear — money! If we only had money! We are still 
living on charity. Take, for instance, Nikolay Ivanych. He 
earns seventy-five rubles a month, and gives us fifty! And others 
do the same. And the hungry students send us money some- 
times, which they collect penny by penny. And as to the mas- 
ters, of course there are different kinils among them. Some of 
them will deceive us, and some will lease us; but the best will 
stay with us and march with us up to our holiday.” He clapped 
his hands, and rubbing them vigorously against each other 
continued: “But not even the flight of an e.tgle’s wings will 
enable anyone to reach that holiday, so wc’ll make a little one 
for the iiyst of May. It will be jolly,” 
jjti words and his vivacity dispelled the alarm excited in the 
’t'^Jmother’s heart by Rybin. The Ukrainian walked up and down 
the room. He rubbed his head with one hand and his chest 
with the other, and spoke looking at the floor: 

You know', sometimes you have a wonderful feeling living 
in your heart. It seems to )ou that wherever you go, all men 
arc comrades; all burn with one and the same fire; all are 
merry; all arc good. Without words th&y all understand one 
another; and no one wants to himler or insult the other. No 
one feels the need of it. .‘\ii live in unison, but each heart sings 
its own song. And the songs flow like brooks into one stream, 
swelling into a huge river of bright lovs. rolling free and wide 
down its course. And when you think that this will be— that 
It cannot help being if we so wish it— then the wonder-struck 
licart melts with joy. You feel like weeping — you feel so 
happy. 

He spoke a^nd looked as if he were searching something 
w'lthm himself, ^le mother listened and tried not to stir, so 
as not to disturb him and interrupt his speech. She alwtiys 
Jistcncd to him with more attention than to anybody else. He 
-spoke more simply than all the rest, and his words gripped 
her heart more powerfully. Pavel, too, was probably looking 
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to the future. How could it be otherwise, when one is fol- 
lowing such a course of lifc.^ But when he looked into the 
remote future it was always by himself; 'he never spoke of 
what he s.aw. This Ukrainian, however, it seemed to her, 
was always there with a part of his heart; the legend of the 
future holiday for all upon earth, always sounded in his 
speech. This legend rendered the meaning of her son’s life, 
of his work, and that of all of his comrades, clear to the 
mother. 

“And when you wake up,” continued the Ukrainian, toss- 
ing his head and letting his hands drop alongside his body, 
“and look around, you see it’s all filthy and cold. All arc 
tired and angry; human life is all churned up like mud on 
a busy highway, and trodden underfoot!” 

He stopped in front of the mother, and with deep sorrow 
in his eyes, and shaking his head, added in a low, sad voice: 

“Yes, it hurts, but you must — you must distrust man; you 
must fear bim, and even hate him! Man is divided, he E cut 
in two by life. You’d like only to love him; but how is it 
possible? How can you forgive a man if he goes .against you 
like a wild beast, does not recognize that there is a living 
soul in you, and kicks your face — a human face! \ou must 
not forgive. It’s not for yourself that you mustn't. I’d stand 
all the insults as far as I myself am concerned; but I don’t 
want to show indulgence for insults. I don t want to let 
them learn on my back how to beat others! 

His eyes now spnrklecl with n cold glcurn^ he inclined liis 
head doggedly, and continued in a more resolute tone. 

“I must not forgive anything that is evil, even though it 
docs not hurt! I’m not alone in the world. If I allow mjself 
to be insulted to-day — maybe 1 can afford to laugh at the 
insult, maybe it doesn’t sting me at all but, having tested 
his strength on me, the offender will proceed to flay some 
one else the next day! Thai’s why one is compelled to dis- 
criminate bctwxcn people, to keep a firm grip on one s 
heart, and to classify mankind — these belong to me, those 

arc strangers.” ,011 7-1 

The mother thought of the ofTiycr and Sashenka, and said 

with a sigh: , , , i 

. “What sort of bread can you expect from unbolted r 
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MAXIM GORKY 

“That’s it; that’s the trouble!” the Ukrainian exclaimed. 
“You must look with two kinds of eyes; two hearts throb in 
your bosom. The one loves all; the other says: ‘Halt! You 
mustn’t!’ ” 

The figure of her husband, grim and ponderous, like a huge 
moss-covered stone, now rose in her memory. She made a men- 
tal image for herself of the Ukrainian as married to Natasha, 
and her son ns the husband of Sashenka, 

“And why?” asked the Ukrainian, warming up. “It’s so 
plainly evident that it’s downright ridiculous — simply because 
men don’t stand on an equal footing. Then let’s equalize them, 
put them all in one row’ Let's diside equally all that’s pro- 
duced by the brains and all th.it's made by the hands. Let’s not 
keep one another in the slavery of fear and envy, in the thral- 
1.' dom of greed and stupidity''' 

; The mother and the L krainian now 'oegan to carry on such 

i;,. conversations with cash other frequently. He was again taken 
■ factors. He turnesi over all his earnings to the mother, 

'. took the monc) from him with as little fuss as from 

fioiiieiimes .\ndrey Would suggest with a twinkle in his 

f* eyes: 

“Shall we rc.id a little, mother, eh'” 

She would invariahlv refuse, plavfullv but resolutely. The 
tvvinkle in his eyes tliseomhtcel her. anti she thought to herself, 

; vvith a slight leeling of oficnse: “If you laugh at me, then why 
f do you ask me to read with you? " 

‘J.. tr " 0 “<?cd ih.it the mother began to ask him vvith increasing 

frequency for the meaning of this or that book word. She al- 
tl ■ ways looked aside when asking for such information, and spoke 
m a tone of indifference. He divined that she was studying by 
j|, herself in secret, understfiod her reticence, and ceased to invite 
■' .,w Shortly afterwards she said to him; 

■: glastcs”^^'“ J guess I need 

J Sunday 111 take you to a physician in the 

'Uinc. and you shall have glasses!” 

c.' to ask for a 

man ’i ^hicf, a gray old 

1 purp c checks and a huge nose, turned her avv'ay 
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MOTHER 

“In about a week, little mother, not before! A week from 
now wc shall see, but at present it’s impossible!” 

He was a round, well-fed creature, and somehow reminded 
her of a ripe plum, somewhat spoiled by too long keeping, and 
already covered with a downy mold. ETc kept constantly pick- 
ing his small, white teeth with a sharp yellow toothpick. TTierc 
was a little smile in his small greenish eyes, and his voice had 
an almost caressing sound. 

“Polite!” said the mother to the Ukrainian with a thoughtful 
air. “Always with a smile on him. I don’t think it’s right. 
When a man is tending to affairs like these, I don’t think he 
ought to grin.” 

“Yes, yes. They are so gentle, always smiling. If they should 
he told: ‘Look here, this man is honest and wise, he is d.inger- 
ous to us; hang him!’ they would still smile and h.ang him. and 
keep on smiling.” 

“The one who made the search in our place is the better of 
the two; he is simpler. You can see at once that he is a dog. 

“None of them are human beings; they are used to stun the 
people and render them insensible. They arc tools, the means 
wherewith our kind is rendered more convenient to the state. 
They themselves have already been so fixed th.it tliey have be- 
come convenient instruments in the hand that governs us. They 
can do whatever they are told to do without tliought, without 
asking why it is necessary to do it.’ 

At last Wasova got permission to sec her son. and one Sun- 
day she was sitting modestly in a corner of the prison office- - 
low, narrow, dingy apartment, where a few more people “w 
sitting and waiting for permission to see their relatives - 
friends. Evidently it was not the first time they were her-^ ' 
they knew one another and in .a low voice kept up a - - 

conversation. . _ 

“Have you heard said a stout woman with a wire' --- 
and a traveling b.ag on her lap. ‘Wt early mass t-- 
church regent again ripped up the car of one of the 

An elderly man in the uniform of a retired s.-' • 
aloud and remarked; ^ „ 

“Thc.se choir boys arc such loafers'” 

A short, bald, little man w:di short leg ^ 
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The ouict and calm and simpheny aU around produced a 

■ ■• Sanrimpression. It seemed as >f all had grown accustomed 

1 ■ to thir shLion. Some s.at there quietly, others looked on idly, 
while still others seemed to pay titeir regular visits with a sense 
:■■ of weariness. The mother's heart epuscred with 
: i';i and she looked with a puzzled ..ir at everything ttround her 
„l;.i amazed at the oppressite siinpheity ot lite m this corner of the 

'■ i " Next to Vlasova sat a little old woman with a wrinkled face, 

■iil but youthful eves. She ke(n her thin neck turned to listen to 

■%'T;'^...thc conversation, and h.oke.l about on all sides with an eager ■ 
•■ • y. ./Expression in her f.Kc. 

■■ ' .•■' -.ij’.' “Whom have v<pu here." Xl.isov.i asked softly. 

. *' son, a sludeiit. .iiisv.ered ihe old woman in a loud, 

■ brust]ue voice. “.Viui ytpii' 

“A son, also. A uorkingman." 

“What’s the namc.^’’ 

i “Vlasov.” . . ,„ 

'H' “Never heard ot him. Hipw long has he been in prison? 

“Seven weeks.” 

*‘z\nd mine has been in for ten months, said the old woman, 
with a strange note of pride in her voice which did not escape 
the notice of the mother. 

A t.ill lady dressed in hiack. witli a thin, pale face, said 
lingeringly: 

“They’ll soon put all the decent people in prison. They cant 
endure them, they loathe them! " 

“Yes, yes!” said the little old bald man, speaking nipidly. 
"All patience is disappearing. Everybody is c.vcitcd; everybody 
is clamoring, and prices are mounting higher and higher. As 
a consequence the value of men is depreciating. And there JS 
t, ■, •• • not a single, conciliatory voice heard, not one!” 
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MOTHER 

“Perfectly true!” said the retired military man. “It’s mon- 
strous! What’s wanted is a voice, a firm voice to cry, ‘Silence!’ 
Yes, that’s what we want — a firm voice!’’ 

The conversation became more general and animated. Every- 
body was in a hurry to give his opinion about life; but all spoke 
in a half-subdued voice, and the mother noticed a tone of hos- 
tility in all, which was new to her. At home they spoke differ- 
ently, more intelligibly, more simply, and more loudly. 

The fat warden witli a square red beard called out her name, 
looke.d her over from head to foot, and telling her to follow 
him, walked off limping. She followed him, and felt like push- 
ing him to make him go faster. Pavel stood in a small room, 
and on seeing his mother smiled and put out his hand to her. 
She grasped it, ■ laughed, blinked swiftly, and at a loss for 
words merely asked sofdy: 

“How are you.? How are you.?” 

■ “Compose yourself, mother.” Pavel pressed her hand. 

“It’s all right! It’s all right!” 

“Mother,” said the warden, fetching a sigh, “suppose yen 
move away from each other a bit. Let there be some distance 
between you.” He yawned aloud. 

Pavel asked the mother about her health and about hente. 
She waited for some other questions, sought them in her sea's 
eyes, but could not find them. He was calm as usual, aidteega 
his face had grown paler, and his eyes seemed larger. 

“Sasha sends you her regards.” she said. Pavel’s eyeiia-'car - ^ 

ered and fell. His face became softer and brightened’ vdn • ^ 

clear, open smile. A poignant bitterness smote the aacnar ' ’ 

heart. 

“Will tliey let you out soon.*” she inquired in a nme 
den injur)' and agitau'on. “\Hiy have they put vcncc; 

Those papers and pamphlets have appeared in nhe ' 
anyway.” 

Pavel’s eyes flashed with dehght. 

“Have they? When? ^Many of themf " 

“It is forbidden to alk about this sut'earr” dri '' 
in a bored tone. “You may talk cnlv cf v-— 

“And isn't this a family matrerf” retnnei 

“I don’t know. I only knew it's fnruue . 
about his wash and underwear and ■* 
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MAXIM GORKY 
insisted the warden, his voice, however, expressing utter indif- 
■fercncc. 

“AH right,” said Pavel. “Keep to domestic affairs, mother. 
What arc you doing.'’” 

She answered boldly, seized ■\vith youthful ardor: 

“I carry all this to the factory.” She paused with a smile and 
corttinued: “Sour soup, gruel, all Maq'a’s cookery, and other 
stuff.” 

Pavel understood. The muscles of his face quivered with re- 
strained Laughter. He ran his fingers through his hair and said 
in a tender tone, such as she had never heard him use: 

“My own dear mother! That’s good! It’s good you’ve found 
something to do, so it isn’t tedious for )'ou. You don’t feel lone- 
some, do you, mother?” 

“When the leaflets appeared, they searched me, too,” she 
said, not without a certain pride. 

“Again on this subject!” said the warden in an offended 
tone. “I tell you it’s forbidden, it’s not allowed. They have de- 
^ prived him of liberty so that he shouldn’t know anything about 
u, and here you are with your news. You ought to know it’s 
torbiddcnl 

“Well, leave it, mother,” said Pavel. "Matvey Ivanovich is 
a good man. You mustn’t do anything to provoke him. We get 
along together very well. It’s by chance he’s here to-day with 
us. Usually;, us the assistant superintendent who is present on 
such occasions. That’s why Matvey Ivanovich is afraid you 
wu! say something you oughtn’t to.” 

‘Time’s up!” announced the warden looking at his watch. 

Take your leave! 

Pavel. “Thank you, my darling 
mother! Don t worry now. They’ll let me out soon.” 

m to his bosom, and 
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“I told him! Yes, indeed! And cleverly, too. He understood!” 
and, heaving a sigh; “Oh, yes, he understood; otlierwise he 
wouldn’t have been so tender and afTeclionate. He has never 
been that way before.” 

“Oh, mother!” the Ukrainian laughed. “No matter .what 
other people may want, a mother always wants affection. You 
certainly have a heart plenty big enough for one man! ’ 

“But those people! Just think, Andriusha!” she suddenly c.x- 
claimed, amazement in her tone. “How used they get to all 
this! Their children are taken away from them, are thrown into 
dungeons, and, mind j'ou, it’s as nothing to them! They come, 
sit about, wait, and talk. What do you think of that? If intel- 
ligent people are that "way, if they can so easily get accustomed 
to a thing like that, then what’s to be said about the common 
people.?” 

“That’s natural,” said the Ukrainian with his usu.al smile. 
“The law after all is not so harsh toward them as toward us. 
And they need the law more than we do. So that when the 
law hits them on the head, although they cry out they do not 
cry very loud. Your own stick docs not fall upon you so heav- 
ily. For them the laws arc to some c.\tcnt a protection,^ but^ for 
us they are only chains to keep us bound so we can t kick. 

Three days afterwards in the evening, when the mother sat 
at the table knitting stockings and the Ukrainian was reading 
to her from a book about the revolt of the Roman slaves, a loud 
knock was heard at the door. The Ukrainian went to open it 
and admitted Vvcsovshchikov with a bundle under his arm, 
his hat pushed back on his head, and mud up to his knees. . 

"I was passing by, and seeing a light in your house, I dropped 
in to ask you how you arc. I’ve come straight from ^the prison. 

He spoke in a strange voice. He seized Wasov.a s hand and 
wrum: it violently as he added: “Pavel sends you his regards. 
Irresolutely sc.ating bunsclf in a chair he scanned the room 

with his gloomy, suspicious look. 

Tlic mother was not fond of him. There was something in 
his angular, close-cropped head and in his sm.a I eyes that al- 
ways scared her; but now .^he was glad to seejiim, and u it 
a broad smile lighting her face she said in a ' er, animatci 
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“How thin you’ve become! Say, Anclriusha, let’s dose him 
with tea.” 

“I’m putting up the samovar already!” the Ukrainian called 
from the kitchen. 

“How is Pavel? Have they let anybody else out besides your- 
self?” 

Nikolay bent his head and answered: 

“I’m the only one they’ve let go.” He raised his eyes to the 
mother’s face and said slowly, speaking through his teeth with 
ponderous emphasis: “I told them: ‘Enough! Let me go! Else 
• I’ll kill some oiie here, and myself, too!’ So they let me go!” 

“PIm, hm — ye-cs,” said the mother, recoiling from him and 
involuntarily blinking when her gaze met his sharp, narrow 
eyes. 

“And how is Fedya Mazin?” shouted the Ukrainian from 
tlie kitchen. “Writing poetry, is he?” 

"Yes! I don’t understand it,” said Nikolay, shaking his head. ■ 
“They’ve put him in a cage and he sings. There’s only one 
thing I’m sure .about, and that is I h.ave no desire to go home.” 

. “Why should you want to go home? What’s there to attract 
you?” said the mother pensively. “It’s empty, there’s no fire 
burning, and it’s chilly all over.” 

Vycsovshchikov sat silent, his eyes screwed up. Taking a box 
of cigarettes from bis pocket he leisurely lit one of them, and 
u atebing the gr.iy curl of smoke dissolve before him he grinned 
like a big, surly dog. 

^cs, I guess its cold. And the floor is filled with frozen 
cockroaches, and even the mice are frozen, too, I suppose. 
Pclaguey.a Nilovna, will you let me sleep here to-night, please?” 
he asked hoarsely without looking at her. 

“Why, of course, Nikol.ayl You needn’t even ask it!” the 
mother quickly replied. She felt embarrassed and ill at ease in 
Nikolaj-s presence, and did not know what to speak to him 
about. But he himself went on to talk in a strancely broken 
voice. ■' 

“Wc live in a time when children arc ashamed of their own 
parents. 

“What!” c.xc!aimcd the mother, starling. 

He glanced up at her .and closed his eyes. His pockmarked 
face looked like that of a blind man. 
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‘‘I say that children have to be ashamed of their parents,” he 
1 repeated, sighing aloud. “Now, don’t you be afraid. It’s not 
i ' meant for you. Pavel will never be ashamed of you. But I am 
ashamed of my father, and shall never enter his house again. I 
have no father, no homel They have put me under the sur- 
veillance of the police, else I’d go to Siberia. I think a man who 
, won’t spare himself could do a great deal in Siberia. I would 
■' ! free convicts there and arrange for their escape.” 
i , The mother understood, with her ready feelings, what agony 
h , this man must be undergoing, but his pain awoke no sympa- 
thetic response in her. 

i ' . “Well, of course, if that’s the case, then it’s better for you to 

go,” she said, in order not to offend him by silence. 

Andrey came in from the kitchen, and said, smiling: 

' “Well, are you sermonizing, eh."*” 

The mother rose and walked away, saying; 

-- ^ , “I’m going to get something to eat.” 

(■" Vyesovshchikov looked at the Ukrainian fixedly and sud- 
denly declared: 

‘.‘I think that some people ought to be killed off! 

“Oho! And pray what for?” asked the Ukrainian calmly. 

“So they cease to be.” 

'K “Ahem! And have you the right to make corpses out of hv- 
ing people?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Where did you get it from?” 

10^- “The people themselves gave it to me. 

The Ukrainian stood in the middle of the room, tall and 
spare, swaying on his legs, with his hands thrust in his pockets, 
, and looked down on Nikolay. Nikolay sat firmi) in his chair, 
enveloped in clouds of smoke, with red spots on his face show- 

ing through. . . 

“The people gave it to me!” he repeated clenching his a.'-- 
“If they kick, me I have the right to strike them and r 
^ their eyes out! Don’t touch me, and I won t touch you! U 
live as I ple.ase, and I’ll live in pe.ace and not touch - 

; Maybe I’d prefer to live in the woods. I'd build mysek : ' ' 
,,i. in the ravine by the brook and live there. At any rr-- • 
alone.” - 
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io8 , M A X T M G O R K Y 

“Well, go and live that way, if it pleases you,” said the 
Ukrainian, shrugging his shoulders. - ; 

“Now?” asked Nikolay. He shook his head in negation and 
replied, striking his fist on his knee; 

“Now it’s impossible!” 

“Who’s in your way?” 

“The people!” Vyesovshchikov retorted brusquely. “I’m 
hitched to them even unto death. They’se hedged my heart 
around with hatred and tied me to themselves with evil. That's 
a strong tie! 1 hate them, and I wil! not go away; no, never! 
I’ll be in their way. I’ll harass their Uses. They are in my way, 
I’ll be in theirs. I’ll answer onis lor mvstlf. only for myself, and 

for no one else. And if my t.iihrr is .i liiiel " 

“Oh!” said the I'krainian in a low voice, moving up to 
Nikokay. 

“And as for Isav Gorbov. I'll wring liis Itead off! You shall • 
see!” ■ ■ 

“What for.'” asked the L'kr.iinian in a quiet, earnest voice. 
“He shouldn't be a spy: he .shouldn't go about denouncing 
people. It’s through him my father's gone to the dogs, and it’s 
owing to him tliat he now is aiming to become a spy,” said 
Vyesovshchikov. looking .it .Andrev with .t dark, hostile scowl. 

“Oh. that s it' ' cxcl.timcd the Lkr.iini.in. “And pray, who’d 
blame you for that' Fools'" 

“Both the fools and the wise are smeared with the same oil!” 
said Nikolay hcavilv. “Here arc you a wise fellow, and Pavel, 
too. And do you ntean to say that I am the same to you as 
Fedya Mazin or Samoviov. or as you two are to each other? 
Don t lie! I wont believe vou. anyway. You all push me aside 
to a place apart, all by myself " 

Your heart is aching, .N’lkolay' " said the Ukrainian softly 
and tenderly sitting down beside him. 

Yes, its aching, and so is )our heart. But your aches seem 
nobler to you than mine. Wc arc all scoundrels tovv'ard one an- 
other, that s what I say. And what h.avc you to say to that?” 

He fixed his sharp gaze on Andrev , and wailed with set teeth. 
His mottled face remained immobile, and a quiver passed over 
his thick lips, as if scorched by a flame, 

I said the Ukrainian, meeting Vye- 

sovshchikov s hostile glance with a bright, warm, yet melancholy 
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look of his blue eyes. “I know that to argue with a man at a 
lime when all the wounds of his heart are bleeding, is only to 
insult him. I know it, brother.” 

“It’s impossible to argue with me; I can’t,” mumbled Nikolay, 
lowering his eyes. 

“I think,” continued the Ukrainian, “that each of us has gone 
through that, each of us has walked with bare feet over broken 
glass, each of us in his dark hour has gasped for breath as you 
arc now.” 

“You have nothing to tell me!” said Vycsovshchikov slowly. 
“Nothing! My heart is so— it seems to me as if wolves were 
howling there!” 

“And I don’t want to say anything to you. Only I know that 
you’ll get over this, perhaps not entirely, but you’ll get 
He smiled, and added, tapping Nikolay on the back: hy, 

man, this is a children’s disease, something like measles. We 
all suffer from it, the strong less, the weak more. It comes upon 
a man at the period when he has found himself, but docs not }ct 
understand life, and his own place in life. And when you do not 
sec your place, and arc unable to appraise your own value, it 
seems that you arc the only, the inimitable cucumber on the 
face of fhe earth, and that no one can measure, no one can 
fathom your worth, and that all arc eager only to cat you up. 
After a while you’ll find out that the hearts m other people s 
breasts arc no worse than a good part of your own heart, and 
you’ll begin to feel better. And somewhat ashamed, too Why 
should you climb up to the belfry tower, when your bell is so 
small that it can’t be heard in the great peal of the Hobday l^ s 
Moreover, you’ll sec that in chorus the sound of your bell will, 
be heard, tL, but by itself the old church bells w.ll drown urn 
their rumble as a fly is drowned in oil. Do you understand what 

^ “Ma^’cTunderstand,” Nikolay said, nodding. “Only I don’t 
believe it ” 

'"’The Ukrainian broke into a laugh, jumped to his feet, and 
began to pace noisily up and down the room. 

“1 didn’t believe it either. Ah. you-wngonload ! 

“Why a wagonload.’” Nikolay asked with a wan smile, look- 

ing at the Ukrainian. 

“Bccfluse there’s a resemblance! ■ . 
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Nikolav broke into a loud guffaw, lus mouth opening wde 
“What is it?” the Ukrainian asked in surprise, stopping i 

^“fftduck me that he’d be a fool who’d want to insult you!” 

Mit-nlnv declared, shaking his head. . , ' , 

“Whk how can you insult me?” asked the Ukrainian, shrug- 

nrififT his shoulders. . • j 

^ “I don’t know,” said Vyesovshchikov, grinning good-na- 
turedly or perhaps condescendingly- “I only wanted to wy that 
a man must feel mighty ashamed of himself after he d insulted 

»* 

“There now! Sec where you got to!” laughed the Ukrainian. 
“Andriusha!” the mother called from the kitchen. “Come get 
the samovar. It’s ready!” 

Andrcy walked out of the room, and V.yesovshchikov, icrt 
alone, looked about, stretched out his foot sheathed in a course, 
heavy boot, looked at it. bent down, and felt the stout calf of 
his legs. Then he raised one hand to his face, carefully c.Namincd 
the p.alm, and turned it around. His short-fingered hand was 
' thick, and covered with yellowish hair. He waved it in the air, 
and arose. 

When Andrcy brought in the samovar, V)’esovshchlkoy was 
standing before the mirror, and greeted him with these words: 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen my face.” Then he laughed 
and added; “It’s an ugly face I have!” 

“What’s that to your” asked Andrey, turning a curious look 
upon him. 

“S.ashenka says the face is the mirror of the heart!” Nikolay 
■ replied, bringing out the words slowly. _ 

“It’s not true, though!” the Ukrainian ejaculated.. “She has a 
nose like a mushroom, check bones like a pair of scissors; yet 
her heart is like a bright little star.” 

They sat down to drink tea. 

Vyesovshchikov took a big potato, heavily salted a slice of 
brc.ad, and began to chew slowly and deliberately, like an ok. 
“And how arc matters here?” he asked, with his mouth full. 
When Andrcy cheerfully recounted to him the growth of the 
soci.nlist propaganda in the factory, he remarked morosely: 

“It takes too long!” Too long, entirely! It ought to go faster! 
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The mother regarded him, and was seized with a feeling of 
hostility toward this man. 

“Life is not a horse; you can’t set it galloping with a whip,” 
said Andfcy. 

But Vyesovshchikov stubbornly shook his head, and pro- 
ceeded: 

“It’s slow! I haven’t the patience, ^yhat am I to dor He 
opened his arms in a gesture of helplessness. 

“We all must learn and te.ach others. That’s our business! 
said Andrey, bending his head. 

Vyesovshchikov asked: 

“And when are we going to fight.?” 

“There’ll be more than one butcher)' of us up to^ that 
that I know!” answered the Ukrainian with a smile. But when 
we shall be called on to fight, that I don’t know! First, you sec, 
we must equip the head, and then the hand. That s what 
think.” 

"The heart!” Nikolay interjected. 

“And the heart, too.” , 

Nikolay silently resumed his meal. From the corner ot her 
eye the mother regarded his broad, pockmarked face, endeavor- 
ing to find something in it to reconcile her to the unwieldy, 
square figure of Vyesovshchikov. Her eyebrows fluttered when- 
ever she encountered the shooting glance of his little c\cs. An- 
drey held his heaU in his hands; he became restless— he suddenly 
laughed, and then abruptly stopped, and began to whistle. 

It seemed to the mother that she understood' his disquictiulc. 
Nikolay sat at the table without saying anything; and when the 
Ukrainian addressed a quesuon to him, he answered briefly, 
with evident reluctance. 

The little room became too narrow and stifling for its two 
■ occupants, and they glanced, now the one, now t c ot icr, at 

^^^tfen^'h Nikolay rose and said: “I’d like to go t'L^d. I 
sat and sat in prison-suddcnly dtcy let me go; 1 m ofl!-l m 

He went into the kitchen and stirred .about for .a while. Then 
: a sudden stillness settled down. The mother hstened for a sound 
and whispered to Andrey: He has something tern c m ti 
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“Yes, he’s hard to understand!” t)ic Ukrainian assented, shak- 
ing his head. “But you go to bed, mother. I am going to stay 
and read a while.” 

She went to the corner where tlte bed was hidden from view 
by chintz curtains. Andrey, sitting at the table, for a long while 
listened to the warm murmur of her prayers and sighs. Quickly 
turning the p.ages of the book Andrey nervously rubbed his lips, 
twitched his mustache with his long fingers, and scraped his 
feet on die floor. Ticktock, ticktock went the pendulum of the 
clock; and the wind moaned as it swept past the window. 

Then the mother’s low voice was heard; 

“Oh, God! How many people there are in the world, and 
each one wails in his own way. W'here, then, are tliose who feel 
rejoiced?” 

Soon there will be such, too, soon!” declared the Ukrainian. 



CHAPTER 

14 


Life flowed on swiftly. Tlic days were diversified and full 
color, hach one brought with it something new, and the r 
ceased to alarm the mother. Strangers came to the house in 
evening more .and more frequently, and they talked with . 
drey in subdued voices with an engrossed air. Late at night tl 
went out mto the darkness, their collars up, their hats thi 
low over their faces, noiselessly, cautiously. All seemed -to fee 
fcicrish c.vcitcmcnt, which they kept under restraint, and 1 
the air of wanting to sing and laugh if they only had the tii 
They ,^re all in a perpetual hurry. All of them-the mock! 

■Se^5^h ",^'’ jovial youth with effervese 

motW ul '.'’^Sinful and quiet-all of them in the eyes of 
mother uerc identical m the persistent faith that characteri: 

nance, for her all ihe.r faces blended into one thin, compos 
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resolute face with a profound expression in its dark eyes, kind 
yet stern, like the look in Christ’s eyes on his way to Emmaus. 

'fhe mother cotanted them, and mentally gathered them to- 
gether in a group around Pavel. In that throng he became invisi- 
ble to the eyes of the enemy. 

One day a vivacious, curly-haired girl appeared from the city, 
bringing some parcel for Andrey; and on leaving she said to 
Vlasova, with a gleam in her merry eyes: 

“Good-by, comrade!’’ 

“Good-by!” the mother answered, restraining a smile. After 
seeing the girl to the door, she walked to the window and, smil- 
ing, looked out on the street to watch her comrade as she trotted 
away, nimbly raising and dropping her little feet, fresh as a 
spring flower and light as a butterfly. 

“Comrade!” said the mother when her guest had disappeared 
from her view. “Oh, you dear! God grant you a comrade for 
all your life!” 

She often noticed in all the people from the city' a certain 
childishness, for which she had the indulgent smile of an elderly 
person; but at the same time she was touched and joyously 
surprised by their faith, the profundity of which she began to 
'realize more and more clearly. Their visions of the triumph of 
justice captivated her and warmed her heart. As she listened to 
their recital of future victories, she involuntarily sighed with an 
unknown sorrow. But what touched her above all was their sim- 
plicity, their beautiful, grand, generous unconcern for them- 


selves* 

She had already come to understand a great deal of what was 
said about life. She felt they had in reality discovered the true 
source of the people’s misfortune, and it became a h.abit with 
her to agree with their thoughts. But at the bottom of her heart 
she did not believe that they could remake the whole of life ac- 
cording to their idea, or that they would have strength enough 
to gather all the working people about their fire. Everyone, she 
knew, wants to fill his stomach to-day, and no one wants to put 
his dinner off even for a week, if he can c.at it up at once. Isot 
many would consent to travel the long and difficult road; and 
not all eves could sec at the end the promised kingdom where 
all men me brothers. That’s why all these good pcoplr“-’-spuc 
their beards and worn faces, seemed to her mere chi -fv 
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“My dear ones!” she thought, shaking her head. 

But they all now lived a good, earnest, and sensible life; they 
i all spoke of the common good; and in their desire to teach other 

■ , people what they knew, they did not sp.ire themselves. She tin- 

i ! derstood that it was possible to love such a life, despite its 

dangers; and with a sigh she looked hack to bygone days in 
:, which her past dragged along, a thin, black thread. Impcr- 
r .'■ ceptibly she grew conscious of her usefulness in this new life — a 

i ■ consciousness that g.avc her poise .ind .issurance. She had never 

■ : ; before felt herself necessary to antboih. When she had lived 

[.: . with her husband, she knew ih.n if she died he would marry 
-', . another woman. It was all the same to him whether a dark- 

■•; ; haired or a red-haired woman ii\nl wah him and prepared his 

', ;•; . meals. When Pavel grew up and began to run about in the 

; ; street, she saw that she w as m a iweded by hint. But now she felt 

■I- that she was helping a gimd uork. It was new to her and 

, ■;•■ pleasant. It set her head srCct on her shoulders. 

She considered n her dun to c.irry the pamphlets regularly 
“ factory. Indeed, she cl.ib(‘r.itci.i a number of devices for 

. . ■■ , csct*pitig oetection. 1 he spies, grown accustomed to her presence 
i- ■-■•■ si id tbc factory ('remises, ceased to ('.ly ,'ttention to her. She was 
-■ scarchcil scscral iin’cs. hut .ilw.ps the il.iv atrer the appearance 
of the le.aflets in the f.ntort. N\ hen she h.id no literature about 
her, slw deliberately iiisitcd the suspicion of the guards and 
^ spies. They would halt her. and she would pretend to feel in- 

5 suited, and would remonstrate with them, and then walk off 

i^a I blushing, proud of her ruse. She beg.in tei enjoy the fun of the 
a ;. game. 

i .'is ^ )cso\shchiko\ was not taken hack to the factory, and went 

' m The w hole clay long he drove about 

,.; |j the viihge wth a pair of black horses pulling planks and beams 

t; ■ after ihcin The mother saw him almost d.„ls with the horses as 

f: vl they plodded along the road, thetr feet trembling under the 

. .js strain and dropping heavily u|,on the ground. Thev were both 

.v; ""^ bare-boned, their heads shook wearily and sadly, and 

■ ■' t' 1^1’ blinked heavily. Behind them jerkingly 

i'ii . . ^ 1 It! • m boards clattering loudly. And by 

Xikolay trudged along, holding the slackened reins in 

4 b ,Znu,f' ""b heav y boots, his hat thrust back, 

f. si uncouth as a stump ,ust turned up from the ground. He, too, 
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shook his head and looked down at his feet, refusing to see 
anything. His horses blindly ran into the people and wagons go- 
ing in the opposite direction. Angry oaths buzzed about him like 
hornets, and threatening shouts rent tlie air. He did not raise his 
head, did not answer them, but went on, wliistling a sharp, shrill 
whistle, or muttering to the horses. 

Every time that Audrey’s comrades gathered at the mother’s 
house to read pamphlets or the new issue of the forc'gii n.".pers. 
Nikolay came also, sat down in a corner, and hstened in silence 
for an hour or two. 'When the reading was over the young 
people entered into long discussion^; bat \ yesovshchikov took 
no part in the arguments. He remained longer than the rest, 
and when alone, f.ace to face with Andrcy, he glumly put to 
him the question: 

“And who is the most to blame? The Tsarr 
“The one to blame is he who first said: This is mine. That 
man has now been dead some several thousand years, and it s 
not worth the while to bear him a grudge, said the Ukrainian, 
jesting. His eyes, however, had a perturbed expression. 

“And how about the rich, and those who stand up for them? 
Are they right?” 

The Ukrainian clapped his hands to his head; then pulled 
his mustache, and spoke for a long time in simple langu.age 
about life and about the people. But from his talk it always ap- 
peared as if-all die people were to blame, and this did not satisfy 
Nikolay. Compressing his thick lips tightly, he diook his head in 
demur, and declared that he could not believe it u.is so, and 
that he did not understand it. He left diss.uislied and gloomy. 

Once he said; , t •- 

“No, there must be people to blame' I'm sure there arc! I re., 
you, we must plow over the whole of lilc like a weedy fir. 

showing no mercy!” _ 

. “That’s what Isay, the record clerk, once ^.ud about cr 
mother said. For a while the two were silent. 

“Is.ayr” , , 

“Yes, he’s a bad man. He spies on everybody, 
cvcr)’whcre for information. He has licgun to frequer.. 
and peers into our windows.^ 

“Peers into your windows.'" — . - _ 

The mother was clrcady in bed ?n ! di.l not ' , 
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she understood that she had said too imich, because the Ukrain- 
ian hastened to say; , , - 

“Let him peer! He has leisure. That’s Iiis way of killing time.’’ 

“No, hold on!’’ said Nikolay. "There! He is to blame!’’. t 

“To blame for what.^’’ the Ukrainian asked brusquely. “Be- 
cause he’s a fool.?’’ 

But Vyesovshchikov did not slop to answer and walked away. 
■ The Ukrainian began to pace up and down the room, slowly 
■ and languidly. He had taken off his boots as he always did when 
the mother was in bed' in order not to disturb her. But she was 
not asleep, and when Nikolay had left she said anxiously: 

I m so afraid of that man. He's just like an overheated oven. 
He does not warm things, but scorches them.” 

Yes, yes! the Ukrainian drawled. “He’s an irascible boy. I 
wouldn t talk to him about Isay, mother. That fellow Isay is 
really spying and getting paid for it, too.” 

“What’s so strange in that? His godfather is a policeman,” 
observed the mother. 

“\Vell, Nikolay will give him a dressing. What of it?” the 
.'.Ukrainian continued uneasily. “See what hard feelings the 
rulers of our life have produced in the people? When such pco- 
plc as Nikolay come to recognize their wrong and lose their 
patience, what will happen then,’ The sky will be sprinkled with 
Wood, and the earth will froth and foam with it like ihc suds of 
soap water. 

“It's terrible, Andriusha!” the mother exclaimed in a low 
voice. 

them now!” 
'mother, every drop of 

,t p“p”f ““ »f 

Suddenly he broke into a low laugh and added: 

liiais true; but it s no comfort!” 

Once on a holid.ay the mother, on returninjr home from a 

S%Scl-'b t temaiLdred n: 

There she is!" cried the Ukrainian. 

he mother satv Pavel turn about quickly, and saw hoiv his 
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face lighted up vndi a feeling that held out the 
something wonderful to her. ^ 

i "There you are-come home!” she mumbled. stmrTu-=‘ 

, the unexpectedness of the erent. She sat doxvrt 
; He bent clown to her with a pale face, htde team -dLm— ^ 

. brightly m the corners of his eyes, and his hps trembiu- 
; moment he was silent. The mother looked a- hr... 

; silent also. " 

The Ukrainian, whistling softly, passed by them wir'i 
■: head and walked out into the yard. * w 

"TTiank pu, mother,” said Pavel in a deep, low voice, rresdin- 
her hand with his trembling fingers. “Thank you mv dear wv 
ownmotherl” . . . . i; 

; Rejoiced at the tender expression in her son s face and 6- 
, touching sound of his voice, she stroked his hair and tril-» m 
restrain the palpitation of her heart. She murmured- 

Christ be with you! What have I done for you? It isnt I whet 

: ^re. It’s you yoursdf 

d Thank you for helping our great cause!" he said. “WTen a 

t'i ”|!1 “ mother his own in spirit al.so— that's rare 

> She saH nothing, and greedily sw'allowed his words- She 
■'=, ^ stood before her so radiant and so tear. 

1 fiiirt T mother dear. I saw that many thintts in mv lit:, 
s V you, and yet I could not help it. 1 im- 

}. ■ ' thought you could never get reconciled tv ais.' '- 
' • “yd never adopt our ideas as yours, but that wif; 
har”"'” ^dence as you had suffered all your life k'lnp •' ' 

^ in turtle me understand many thingst“sV J ' " 

i “Y son’s attention to his camrsv-: 

: „‘«’de told me about you,” said Pavel, I.nigh.mt . _ 

i Arrlr' V ts a countryman of twc. ^ ^ 

"AtvI ^ "'3nted to teach me to read, also." . , ""-/f in '^tt 

secret’’ offended, and began to. ;, ,ist 

I ■'oi, L V' ■' ' * '■ •“’cti 

i Then rf out!” she excL- ' Tok 

,i t si. by this abundance of ’ c o.,!- 1, ■ u s .an- 

"^'""'tggested to Pavel: ' 
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• “Shan’t we call him in? He went out on purpose, so as not to 
disturb us. He has no mother.” 

“Andrey!” shouted Pavel, opening the door to the porch. 
“Where are you?” 

“Here. I want to chop some wood.” 

“Never mind! There’s time enough! Come here!” 

“All right! I’m coming!” 

But he did not come at once; and on entering the kitchen he 
said in a housekeeper-iike fashion; 

“We must tell Nikolay to bring us uood. We have very little 
wood left. You see, mother, how well Pave] looks.? Instead of 
punishing the rebels, the government only fattens them.” 

The mother laughed. Her heart was still leaping with joy. She 
was fairly intoxicated with happiness. But a certain cautious, 
chary feeling already called forth in her the wish to sec her son 
restored to his usual calm. She wanted this first joy in her life 
to remain fixed in her heart forever as live and strong as at first. 
In order to guard .against the diminution of her happiness, she 
hastened to hide it. as a fowler secretes some rare bird that has 
happened to f.ali into his hands. 

Let s have dinnerl Pasha, haven't you had anything to e.it 
yetr she .asked anxiously. ^ 

^'O- I learned yesterday from the warden that I was to be 
couldn’t eat or drink anything to-day.” 

1 ^ ..u person I met here was Sizov,” Pavel said to An- 
T m ^’Sl« of me and crossed the street to greet me. 

1 told him that he ought to be more careful now, as I was a 
dangerous man under the surveillance of the police. But he 

■« licard him inquire 

about his nephew! Did I'edor conduct himself properly in 

r "'■’’T', behavior 

sho.Tln’?’l'’"‘^ he declared; •Well, did he blab anything be 

that Fo! And when 1 told him 

his liard^o TJ Stroked 

in Sizovs, have no trash 

hcad^'‘’\Ve Ukrainian, nodding his 

ih^ic, '“»■ ™> . 

"les, one of these days, I suppose. They’ll let out all, I think. 
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They have no evidence cxccp: E-r-V. and what can he say?"’ 

The mother walked up and ct — : the room, and looked at her 
son. Andrey stood at the winit~ ~r:ih his hands clasped behind 
his back, listening to Pavel’s nsrerr-s. ravel also paced up and 
down the room. His beard Lii. v-i. and small ringlets of 
thin, dark hair curled in a nnrrr pro'.vdi around his cheeks, 
softening the swarthy color ci ini rn e. Eiis dark eyes had their 
stern expression. 

“Sit down!” said the motien er— .ng i hot dish. 

At dinner Andrey told F— et nrrn: 2 ybin. When he h-sd cor> 
eluded Pavel e.xclaimed regr 
“If I had been home, I — 

What did he take along rnn 
a muddle in his head!” 

“Well,” said Andrey. Lmn 
age of forty and has fonrir 
it’s hard to make him c~in' 

Pavel looked at him snm:" ntr sske/J: 

“Do you think it’s t.-n;r;.L-hir ■-.'er,i;ghtefirncnf to de 
the rubbish that’s beer, cn.— mre ,n;,o a /nan’s brains,'’’ 

“Don’t fly up into n:e nr n enr.e, Pavel! Yo\ 
knock you up against die snh— xverand break • 
admonished the Ukr.--'-’-- 
And they started cne r: -jr.-jse disciisstofis in •. 
were used that were ar.:rrnii:niiie -o fbe rnot.her, 
was already at an eon irn si:,i r/^ntinued a ■ 
bate, flinging at easr. enher -.-.laiie b’ailsforr.os oi 
Sometimes their lar.gntrn ts>; sr.-.r-ier; 

^ keep smaivnt on ner r.atb, tttr'ji.na* n* 
right nor to the left!” ?/'n' .'SM-r.-/] * ' 

“And run headier '"■ r.n- - • 
us as their enemies! 

1 ou can t averd :.s.a: 

“And what, rr.j dear ir 
The mother lister. td re 
Pavel did not care far rise sr 
tip for them, and trEs ts s 
taught to comprehend the 
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swer to find out whether the Ukrainian had angered Pavel. Rut 
* although they shouted at the top of their voices, tliey gave eacli 
other no offense. 

Occasionally the mother asked: 

“Is it so, Pavel.?” 

And he answered with a smile; 

“Yes, it’s so.” 

“Say, my dear sir,” the Ukrainian said with a good-natured 
jibe, “you have eaten well, but you have chewed your food up 
badly, and a piece has remained sticking in your throat. You had 
better gargle.” 

. “Don’t go fooling now!" said Patch 

“I am as solemn as a funeral." 

The mother laughed quietly and sliook her head. 



Smunc was rapidly drawing near; the snow melted and laid bare 
the mud and the soot of the factory chimneys. Mud, mud! 
;«hcrcw the villagers looked-mud! Every day more mud! 

unwashed and dressed in rags and 
the ronf ^ water dripped monotonously from 

tils „ ’ T 1 '^-'‘•'’•''>‘•’“0"^ emanated from the grav 

appc.arcd"irdirrT‘"^ of ^4- Leaflets- 

daw am! even til significance of this holi- 

said. as they read them"^' affected by tlie propaganda 

Yes, we must arrange a holiday!” 
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Vycsovshchikov exclaimed: 

“It’s lime! Time we stopped playing hide and seckl’’ 

; Fedya Mazin was in high spirits. He had grown very thin. 
: With his nervous, jerky gestures, and the trepidation in his 
j speech, he was like a caged lark. He was always with Yakob 
i Somov, who was taciturn and serious beyond his years. 

I Samoylov, who had grown still redder in prison, Vasily 
Gusev, curly-haired Dragunov, and a number of others argued 
if,;;' that it v/as necessary to come out armed, but Pavel and the 
Y..- Ukrainian, Somov, and others said it v.-as not. 

Yegor always came tired, perspiring, short of breath, but 
. joking. 

“The work of changing the present order of things, comrades, 
is a great work, but in order to advance it more rapidly, I must 
; buy myself a pair of boots!’’ he said, pointing to his wet, torn 
; shoes. “My overshoes, too, are torn beyond the hope of redemp- 
tion, and I get my feet wet every day. I have no intention of 
migrating from the earth even to the nearest planet before we 
' • have publicly and openly renounced the old order of things; 
and I am therefdre absolutely opposed to comrade Samoylov s 
motion for an armed demonstration. I amend the motion to read 
that I be equipped with a pair of strong boots, inasmuch as I am 
j profoundly convinced that this will be of greater service for the 
ultimate triumph of socialism than prize-fights and black eyes! , 

In the same playfully pretentious language, he told the 
, , Workingmen the stoiy of how in various foreign countries the 
people strove to lighten the burden of their lives. The mother 
loved to listen to his talcs, and carried away a strange impres- 
Sion from them. She conceived the shrewdest enemies of the 
'^Vr' I'cople, those who deceived them most frequently and ptost 
cruelly, as little, big-bcllicd, red-faced creatures, unprincipled 
and greedy, cunning and heartless. When life was hard for them 
' ' under the domination of the tsars, they would incite the com- 
mon people against the ruler; and when the people arose and 
Wrested the power from him, these little creatures ^t it into 
their own hands by deceit, and drove the people oft to their 
holes; and if the people remonstrated, they killed them b) the 

hundreds and thousands. ,,,. r i 

; Once she summoned up courage and told of thc_n^iurc 
; she had formed of life from his talcs, and asked hir-,,^ ^ V 
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“Whair” 

“To give it up to somebody else?” 

“No!” he said aloud. 

“Think of it! You’re a man of such influence; you arc so much 
liked — you and Nakhodka are the two foremost revolutionary 
workers here. Think how much you could accomplish for the 
cause of freedom! You know that for this they’ll send you oft 
far, far, and for a long time!” 

Nilovna thought she heard in the girl’s voice the familiar 
sound of fear and anguish, and 'ncr words fell upon the mother’s 
heart tike heavy, icy drops of v/atcr. 

“No, I have made up my mind. Nothing can make me give it 
up!” 

“Not even if I beg you — if I ” 

Pavel interrupted with a peculiar sternness. 

“You ought not to speak that way. Why your You ought 
not!” 

“I am a human being!” she almost sobbed. 

“A good human being, too!” he said in a tense voice, as if un- 
able to catch his breath. “You are a dear human being to me. 
yes! And that's why — why you mustn’t talk that way!” 

“Good-by!” said the girl. 

The mother heard the sound of her departing footsteps, and 
knew that she was walking away very fast, nay, almost running. 
Pavel followed her into the yard. 

A heavy oppressive fear settled like a load on the mother s 
breast. She did not understand what they had been talking 
about, but she felt that a new misfortune was in store for her, 
a great and sad misfortune. And her thoughts halted at the ques- 
tion, “What docs he want to do?” Her thoughts halted, and 
tvcrc driven into her brain like a nail. She stood in the kitchen 
by the oven, and looked through the v.jindov.- into the pro- 
found, starry heaven. 

P.avcl walked in from the yard with Audrey, and the Ukrain- 
ian said, shaking his head: 

“Oh. Isay. Isav! What’s to be done with him. r 

“We must advise him to give up his project.” said Pavel 
grimly. 

“Tlien he’ll hand over those who sjtcak to him to the authori- 
ties,” said the Ukrainian, flinging his hat away in a corner. 
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MAXIM'GORKY 

“Pasha, what do you want to do?” asked the mother, droop- 
ing her head. 

“When? Now?” 

“The first of May — the first of May.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Pavel, lowering his voice. “You heard! I 
am gping to carry our banner. I will march with it at the head 
of the procession! I suppose they’ll put me in prison for it 
again.” 

The mother’s eyes began to burn. An unpleasant, dry feeling 
came into her mouth. Pavel took her hand and stroked it. 

“I must do it! Please understand me! It is my happiness!” 

“I’m not saying anything,” she answered, slowly raising her 
head; but when her eyes met the resolute gleam in his, she 
again lowered it. He released her hand, and with a sigh said 
reproachfully: 

“You oughtn’t to be gric\ed. You ought to feel rejoiced. 
When arc we going to have mothers who will rejoice in send- 
ing their children even to death?” 

“Hop! Hop!” mumbled the Ukrainian. “How you gallop 
away!” 

“Why; do I say anything to you?” the mother repeated. “I 
don’t interfere with you. And if I’m worried for you — well, 
that's a mother’s way.” 

Pavel drew away from her, and she heard his sharp words: 

“There is a love that interferes with a man's very life.” 

She began to tremble, and fearing that he might deal another 
blow at her heart by saying something harsh, she rejoined 
quickly: 

. Don t, Pasha! Why should you? I understand. You can’t act 
otherwise, you must do it for your comrades.” 

Nol he replied. “I am doing it for myself. For their sake I 
can go without carrying the banner, but I’m going to do it!” 

Andrey stationed himself in the doorway. It was too low for 
him, and he had to bend his knees oddly. He stood there as in 
a frame, one shoulder leaning against the jamb, his head and 
other shoulder thrust forward. 

1 wish you would stop that high and mighty talk, my dear 
sir, he said with .1 frown, fixing his protuberant eyes on Pavel’s 
face. He looked like a lizard tn the crevice of a stone wall. 

The mother was overcome with a desire to weep, but she did 
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not want her son to sec her tears, and suddenly mumbled: “Oh. 
dear! — I forgot — ” ^nd v.-alkcd out to the porch. There, her 
head in a corner, she wept noiselessly; and her copious tears 
weakened her, as though blood oozed from her heart along with 
them. 

Through the door standing ajar the hollow sound of disputing 
voices reached her ear. 

“Well, do you admire yourself for having tortured her?” 

“You have no right to speak like that!” shouted Pavel. 

“A fine comrade I’d be to you if I kept quiet when I sec you 
making a fool of yourself. Why did you say all that to your 
mother?” 

“A man must always speak firmly and without equivocation. 
He must be clear and definite when he says ‘Yes.’ He must be 
clear and definite when he says ‘No.’ ” 

“To her — to her must you speak that way?’’ 

“To everybody! I want no love, 1 want no friendship which 
gets between my feet and holds me back.” 

“Bravo! You’re a hero! Go say all this to Sashenka. You 
should have said that to her.” 

“I have!” 

“You have! The way you spoke to your mother? ^'ou have 
not! To her you spoke softly; you spoke gendy and tenderly to 
her, I did not hear you, but I know it! But you trot out your 
heroism before your mother. Of course! Your heroism is not 
worth a cent.” 

Vlasova began to wipe the tears from her face in haste. For 
fear a serious quarrel should break out between the Ukrainian 
and Pavel, she quickly opened the door and entered tl':* 
kitchen, shivering, terrified, and distressed. 

“Ugh! Flow cold! And it’s spring, too'" 

She aimlessly transferred various things in the kitcher '• 
one place to another, and in order to drow n the subduec. 
in the room, she continued in a louder soue; 

“Everything’s changed. People ha'e grown hotter 
Weather colder. .'\t this time of the sear it used tr g" 
the sky would clear, and the sun would be out.” 

Silence ensued in the room. The mother stoe ’ 
middle of the floor. 

“Did you hear?” came the low sound c - 
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voice. “Younnust understand it, the devil take it! That’s richer 

-\JTyou have some tea.?” the mother called with .a trembling 
voice, and without waiting for an answer she exclaimed, in 
order to excuse the tremor in her voice; 

“How cold 1 ami” . , , . , - , 

Pavel came up slowly to her, looking at her from the corners 
of his eyes, a guilty smile quivering on his lips. 

“Forgive me, mother!” he said softly. “I am still a boy, a tool. 
“You mustn’t hurt me!” she cried in a sorrowful voice, press- 
ing his head to her bosom. “Say nothing! God be with you. Your 
life is your own! But don’t wound my heart. How can a mother 
help sorrowing for her son? Impossible! I am sorry for .ill of 
you. You are all dear to me as my own flesh and blood; you arc 
all such good people! And who will be sorry for you if I am 
not? You go and others follow you. They have all left every- 
thing behind them, Pasha, and gone into this tiling. It’s just 
like a sacred procession.” 

A great ardent thought burnctl in her bosom, animating her 
i heart with an exalted feeling of tormenting joy; but she could 
find no words, and she waved her hands. She looked into her 
son's face with eyes in which a bright, sharp p.ain h.ad lit its 
fires. 

“Very well, mother! Forgive me. I see .all now!” he muttered, 
lowering his head, (dancing at her with a light smile, he added, 
embarrassed but happy: “1 will not forget this, mother, upon 
my word.” 

She pushed him from her, and looking into the room she 
said to Andrey in a good-natured tone of entreaty: 

“Andriusha, pleasc-don’t you shout at him so! Of course, you 
arc older than he, and so you " 

The Ukrainian was standing with his back toward her. He 
sang out drolly without turning around to face her: 

“Oh, oh, oh! I’ll bawl at him, be sure! And I’ll beat him 
' some day, too.” 

She walked up slowly to him, with outstretched hand, and 
said: 

“My dear, dear man!” 

The Ukrainian turned around, bent his he.ad like an ox, and 
folding his hands behind his b-ack walked past her into the 
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kitchen. Thence his voice issued in a tone of mock reproach- 

“You had better go away, Pavel, so I shan’t bite your head" 
off! I am only joking, mother; don’t believe it! I want to pre- 
pare the samovar. What coals these are! Wet, the devil take 
them!” 

He became silent, and when the mother walked into the 
kitchen he was sitting on the floor, blowing the coals in the sam- 
ovar. Without looking at her the Ukrainian began again: 

“Yes, mother, don’t be afraid. I won’t touch him. You know, 
I’m a good-natured chap, soft as a stewed ‘turnip. And then — 
you hero out there, don’t listen — I love him! But I don’t like 
the waistcoat he wears. You see, he has put on a new waistcoat, 
and he likes it very much, so he goes strutting about, and 
pushes everybody, crying: ‘See, see what a waistcoat I have 
on!’ It’s true, it’s a fine waistcoat. But what’s the use of pushing 
people? It’s hot enough for us without it.” 

Pavel smiled and asked: 

“How long do you mean to keep up your jabbering? You 
gave me one thrashing with your tongue. That s enough!” 

Sitting on the floor, the Ukrainian spre.ui his legs around 
the samovar, and looked at Pavel. Tlie mother stood at the 
door, and fixed a sad, affectionate gaze at AnJrey s long, bent 
neck and the round back of his liead. 1 le tiireu his body back, 
^supporting himself with his hands on the rloor, looked at the 
mother and at the son with his siighth reddened and blinking 
eyes, and said in a low, hearty voice: 

“You are good people, yes, you are' 

Pavel bent down and grasped his hand 

“Don’t pull my hand.” said the L'kr.i'nian gruffly. “Youtti” 


go and ni fall. Go aw.ay!” 

“Why are you so shy?"* the raetrer said. ‘''You'd til 

embrace and kiss. Hug hard, hard' :ch 

“Do you want to?” asked Patei '•orriv rid 

“We — ell, why not?” answered the L'kniinian. rsir- 
Grasping each other firmly, thev san.-c into each ity""' , and 
brace — two bodies and one soul e.U'.'icuateiy and ever: ‘ - bout 

with a profound feeling cf tr.endsitip. 


* Among Rus^Ll^s, mi;.r. ji n ---.' wmc 
still embracing each oiitcr. 
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Tears ran down the mother’s face, but this time they were 
easy tears. Dr)’ing them she said in embarrassment: 

“A woman likes to cry. She cries when she is in sorrow; she' 
cries when she Js in joy!” 

The Ukrainian pushed Pavel away, and with a light move- 
ment, also wiping his eyes with his fingers, he said: 

“Enough! Wiicn the calves have had their frolic, they must 
go to the shambles. What beastly coal this is! I blew and blew 
on it, and got some of the dust in my eyes.” 

Pavel sat at the window with bent head, and said: 

“You needn’t, be ashamed of such tears.” 

The mother walked up to him, and sat down beside him. 
Her heart was wrapped in a soft, warm, confident feeling. She 
felt sad, but serene. 

“It’s all the same!” she thought, stroking her son’s hand. “It 
can’t be helped; it must be so!” 

She recalled other such commonplace words, to which she 
had been accustomed for a long time; but they did not give 
expression to all she had lived through that moment, 
c dishes on the table; you stay where you arc, 

mothw, said the Ukrainian, rising from the floor, and going 
into the room. Rest a while. Your heart has been worn out 
with such blows!” 

And from tlic room his singing voice, raised to a higher pitch, 
was heard. * ^ 

• 1^*^ ^ thing to boast of, yet 1 must say we tasted die 

right life just now real, human, loving life. It does us good.” 

^ ICS, said Pavel, looking at the mother. 

It s all different now,” she returned. “The sorrow is different, 
and the joy is different. I do not know anything, of course! I do 

-r 

“This is the way it ought to be!” said the Ukrainian, rcturn- 
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feels S r as.in a mist. Everyone 

only his own toothache. But lo, and behold! Here is a 
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Man coming and illuminating life with the light of reason, and 
he shouts: ‘Oh, ho! you straying- roaches! It’s time, high time, 
for you to understand that all your interests are one, that every- 
one has the need to live, everyone has the desire to grow!’ The 
Man who shouts this is alone, and therefore he cries aloud; he 
needs comrades, he feels dreary in his loneliness, dreary and 
cold. And at his call the staunch hearts unite into one great, 
strong heart, deep and sensitive as a silver bell not yet cast. 
And hark! This bell rings forth the message: ‘Men of all 
countries, unite into one family! Love is the mother of life, not 
hate!’ My brothers! I hear this message sounding through the 
world!” 

‘‘And I do, too!” cried Pavel. 

The mother pursed her lips to keep them from trembling, and 
shut her eyes tight so as not to cry. 

‘‘When I lie in bed at night or am out w.alking alone — every- 
where I hear this sound, and my heart rejoices. And the earth, 
too — I know it — weary of injustice and sorrow, rings out like 
a bell, responding to the call, and throbs benignl}', greeting the 
new sun arising in the breast of Man.” 

Pavel rose, lifted his hand, and was about to say something, 
but the mother took his other hand, and pulling him down whis- 
pered in his ear: 

‘‘Don’t disturb him!” 

‘‘Do you know?” said the Ukrainian, standing m the door- 
v.’.ay, his eyes aglow with a bright flame, there is still ttttich 
suflcring in store for 'the people, much of their blood will yet 
flow, squeezed out by the hands of greed; but all that .all my 
sulTering, all my blood, is a small price for that which is already 
stirring in my breast, in my mind, in the marrow of my bones! 
1 am .already rich, as a star is rich in golden rays. And I will 
bear .all, I will suffer .all, because there is within me a joy which 
no one, which nothing can ever stifle! In this joy there is a worlu 
of strength!” 

They drank tea and s.at around the t.ablc until midnight, a.--: 
conversed heart to heart and harmoniously .ibout life, a.i 
people, and about the future. 
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of such a thing about them?” the mother ejaculated in fright 

“Well, who killed him? Some one from among your people" 
of course!” said Kdrsunova, regarding the idea as taken for 
granted. “Everybody knows he spied on them.” 

The mother stopped to fetch breath, and put her Itand to her 
bosom. 

“What arc you going on that way for? Don't worry! Whoever 
it is will reap the harvest of his own rashness. Let’s go quick, 
or else they’ll take him away!” 

The mother walked on without asking herself why she went, 
and shakcti by the thought of Vycsovshchikov. 

“There — he’s done it!” Her mind was held fast by the one 
idea. 

Not far from the factory walls, on the grounds of a biiihling 
recently burned down, a crowd was gathered, tramping down 
the coal and stirring up ash dust. It hummed and luizzcd like 
a swarm of bees. There were many women in the crowd, cten 
more children, and storekeepers, tavern waiters, guards, and 
the policeman Petlin, a tall old man ss ith a woolly, gray \>cz:d. 
and decorations on his breast. 

Isay half reclined on the ground, his back resting .agsir.r s 
burned joist, his bare head hangi.ng over his right shc-aldr' 
his right hand in his trousers’ pocket, and the finger; of h;f 
hand clutching the soil. 

The mother looked at Isay’s face 'T.e eye, wide oeea. r.t 
its dim glance fixed upon his ha: -ng betvvc.e.n hi; 
stretched legs. His mouth v.-aa aa:: :pen in ast-o.nittrrnrr ‘ 
little shriveled body, with its aa:.-.:e.a head a.a.a ar:' 
seemed to be resting. The ~a~“ massed heraeif xr. ' '■ 
a sigh. He had been repulawe m aer wher. aii-e. 
felt a mild pity for him. 

“No blood!” some one .wntaatiar: an ;:n aerrr; 

evidently knocked down a ar aiaw'." 

A stout woman, tuggt.nn r '.ne aa!;ce.ntaa:h W' 

“Maybe he is still aih e- ' 

“Go away!” tlie ’-f'-'- r- .:r.-a.*e-'L .ain w' 

drawing his hand. 

“The doctor wa: aem _a_ a:._ a r-.aa: nl ■ -L 
to the woman. 

A sarcastic vein: .aaa-a 
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“They’ve choked up a denouncer’s mouth. Serves him right!” 

The policeman pushed aside the women, who were crowded 
close about him, and asked in a threatening lone: 

“WTio was that? Who made that remark?” 

The people scattered before him as he thrust 'them aside. A 
number took to their heels, and some one in the crowd broke 
into a mocking laugh. 

The mother went home. 

“No one, is sorry,” she thought. The broad figure of Nikolay 
stood before her like a shadow, his narrow eyes had a cold, 
• cruel look, and he wrung his right hand as if it had been. hurt. 

When Pavel and Andrcy came to dinner, her first question 
was: 

“Well? Did they arrest anybody for Isay’s murder?” 

“We haven’t heard anything about it,” answered the Ukrain- 
ian. 


me motner 


question 


Nothing IS said about Nikolayi 
again in a low voice. 

Pavel fixed his stern eyes on the mother, and said distinct! 
No, there IS no talk of him. He is not even thought of 
connection with this affair. He is away. He went off on thcTiv 
yesterday, -^d hasn’t returned yet. I inquired for him.” 
God!’’ God! said the mother with a sigh of relief. "Thai 

The Ukrainian looked at her, and drooped his head. 

He lies there, the mother recounted pensively, “and loo 
as though he were surprised; that’s the way his face looks. Ai 
no one pitiM him; no one bestows a good word on him. He 

bh'^on“7 " "’'■etched-looking thing, like 

’Set “ ■' 

cnom°h*"TnTill'’T hecause one wants to cat, that’s ug 

tlunk I myself could kill a man who had turned into a bca 
preying upon mankind. But to kill such n disgusting, pitif, 
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creature — I don’t understand how anyone could lift his hand 
for an act like that!” 

The Ukrainian raised his shoulders and dropped them again; 
then said: 

“He was a beast.” 


“I know.” 

“We kill a mosquito for sucking just a tiny bit of our blood,” 
the Ukrainian added in a low voice. 

“Well, yes, I am not saying anything about that. I only mean 
to say it’s so disgusting.” 

“What can you do.^” returned Andrcy with another shrug of 
his shoulders. 

After a long pause Pavel asked: 

“Could you kill a fellow like that.'” 

The Ukrainian regarded him with his round eyes, threw a 
glance at the mother, and said sadly, but firmly: 

“For myself, I wouldn’t touch a living thing. But for com- 
rades, for the cause, I am capable of everything. I d even kill. 
I’d kill my own son.” 

“Oh, Andriusha!” the mother c.xclaimed under her breath. 

He smiled and said: 

“It can’t be helped! Such is our life!” 

“Ye-es,” Pavel drawled. “Such is our life. 

With sudden e-vcitement, as if obcsing some impulse fr:" 
within, Andrey arose, waved his hands, a-id said: 

“How can a man help it.'* It so happens that we sometinur 
must abhor a certain person in order :a hasten the ti.'rte "hen 
it will be possible only to take delig.nr in one anct.her. - - 
must destroy those who hinder the prugress of life, "nr 
human beings for money in order :a auy quiet or esr=r i 
themselves. If a Judas stands in :he vav of honest pern-'- ‘ ,c 
in wait to betray them, I should he i iadas myself h: 
destroy him. It’s sinful, you sav - A.nu .to they, then.- ' Is 

life, do they have the right t.; .-teen joidiers a.nif err •! 

public houses and prisons, niajen of pena! serhnn'- - ... ng 
that vile abomination by ne- hold thenne'* he 

security and in comfort' I; nancen.s sontehnnr’ vcl 

compelled to take their srra-; ..n:.; .r.v own h— '■ 
do then.? Why, I am gc-ng m .a.oe it. of erna^ 
dine. They kill us on: hv 'he 'rns anit h;;n'^ 
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the right to raise my hand and level it against one of the 
enemy, against that one of their number who comes closest to 
me, and makes himself more directly harmful to the work of 
my life than the others. This is logic; but I go against logic for 
once. I do not need your logic now. I know that their blood 
can bring no results, I know tliat their blood is barren, fruitlessl 
• Truth grows well only on the soil irrigated with the copious 
rain of our own blood, and their putrid blood goes to waste, 
without a trace left. I know it! But 1 take the sin upon myself. 
I’ll kill, if I sec a need for it! I speak only for myself, mind you. 
My crime dies with me. It tvill not remain a blot upon the 
future. It will sully no one but myself — no one but myself.” 

He tvalkcd to and fro in the room, waving his hands in front 
of him, as if he were cutting something in the air out of his 
way. The mother looked at him with an expression of anxiety. 
She felt as though something had hit him, and that he was in 
pain. The worried thoughts about murder left her. If Vyesovsh- 
chikov had not killed Isay, none of Pavel’s comrades could have 
_ done the deed. Pavel listened to the Ukrainian with drooping 
' head, and Audrey continued in a forceful tone: 

In your forward march it so.metimes chances that you must 
go against your very own self. You must be able to give up 
everything — your heart and all. To give your life, to die for 
me cause thats simple. Give more! Give that which is dearer 
to you than )’our life! Then you will see that grow with a vigor- 
ous growth which is dearest to you— your truth!” 

He stopped in the middle of the room, his face grown pale 
and his eyes half closed. Waving his hand he spoke in a slow, 
solemn tone, firm with conviction: 

“There will come a time, I know, when people will take 
delight m one another, when each will be a star to the other, 
and when e.ach tvill listen to his fellow as to music. The free 
men wi walk upon the earth, men great in their freedom. They 
w-iil walk w-ith open hearts, and the heart of each will be pure 
ot envy and greed, and therefore all mankind will be without 
malice and there will be nothing to divorce the heart from rea- 
son. Then life will be one great service to man! His figure will 
be raised to lofty heighis-for to free men all heighrs are at- 
tainable. Then we shall live in truth and freedom and 
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beauty, and those will be accounted the best who will the more 
widely embrace the world svith their hearts, and whose love of 
it will be the profoundest; those will be the best who will be 
the freest; for in them is the greatest beauty. Then will life be 
great, and the people will be great who live that life.” . 

He ceased and straightened himself. Then swinging to and 
fro like the tongue of a bell, he added in a resonant voice that 
seemed to issue from the depths of his breast: 

“So for the sake of this life I am prepared for everything! 
I will tear my heart out, if necessary, and will trample it with 
my own feet!” 

His face quivered, then stiffened with e.\citemcnt, and great, 
heavy tears rolled down one after the other. 

Pavel raised his head and looked at him with a pale face and 
wide-open eyes. The mother raised herself a little over the t.ablc 
with a feeling that something momentous was impending. 

“What is the matter with you, Andrey.?” Pavel asked softly. 

The Ukrainian shook his head, stretched himself taut like 
a violin string, and said, looking at the mother: 

“I struck Isay.” 

She rose, and quickly walked up to him, all in a tremble, 
and seized his hands. He tried to free his right hand, but she 
held it firmly in her grasp and whispered hotly: 

“My dear, my own, hush! It’s nothing — it s nothing — nothing, 
Pasha! Andriushenka — oh, what a calamity! You sufferer! My 

darling heart!” , ,, 

“Wait, mother,” the Ukrainian muttered hoarsely. 1 11 tell 

you how it happened.” 

“Don’t!” she whispered, looking at him with tears m her 
eyes. “Don’t, Andriusha! It isn’t our business. It s God s an.air! 

Pavel came up to him .slowly, looking at his comrade with 
moist eyes. Pic was p.ale, and his lips ireinblcd. ith a strange 

smile he said softly and slowly: , , , , 

“Come, give me your hand, Andrcy. I w.mt tq shake hands 
with you. Upon my word, I understand how hard it is for you. 

“Wait!” said the Ukrainian without looking at them shaking 
his head, and tearing himself away from their grasp. ^ icn u 
succeeded in freeing his right hand from the mothers, Knel 
caught it. pressing it vigorously and wringing 11. 
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police records, and tha^veare^nUnt I 

first of May. I didn’t answer I iS the 

He began to tell me that I was a c ’ .?>' ^^mled. 
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. r understand!” said P.ard ^ ^ '=)'«• 

Hkrainiafl^i' hiXnJf^^ of the law, he said.” TIic 
l.mv!-_<;ursc his soul! It wouhJ K clenched list. "The 

fi'-'d struck me in the facrWhrnT" ^or him if L 
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=-"“:Sndt“TiJ'r;^bandn,„ 

t Cl cn Stop to look at him; I 
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heard him fall. He dropped and was silent. I didn’t dream of 
anything serious. I walked on peacefully, just as if I had done 
no more than kick a frog with my foot. And then — what’s all 
this.? I started to work, and I heard them shouting: ‘Isay is 
killed!’ I didn’t even believe it, but my hand grew numb — and 
1 felt awkward in working with it. It didn’t hurt me, but it 
seemed to have grown shorter.” 

He looked at his hand obliquely and said: 

‘‘All my life, I suppose, I won’t be able to wash off that dirty 
stain from it.” 

‘‘If only your heart is pure, my dear boy!” the mother said 
softly, bursting into tears. 

‘‘I don’t regard myself as guilty; no, I don’t!” said the Ukrain- 
ian firmly. “But it’s disgust. It disgusts me to carry' such dirt 
inside of me. I had no need of it. It wasn’t called for.” 

“What do you think of doing.?” asked Pavel, with an anxious 
look. 

“What am I going to do?” the Ukrainian repeated thought- 
fully, drooping his head. Then raising it again he said with a 
smile: “I am not afraid, of course, to say' that it was I who struck 
him. But I am ashamed to say it. I am ashamed to go to prison, 
and even to hard labor, maybe, for such a — nothing. If some one 
else is accused, then I’ll and confess. But otherwise, go of my 
own accord — cannot!” 

He waved his hands, rose, and repeated: 

“I cannot! I' am ashamed!” 

The whistle blew. The Ukrainian, bending his head to one 
side, listened to the uproar, and shaking himself, said: 

“I am not going to work. 

“Nor I,” said Pavel. , 

“I’ll go to the bath house,” said the Ukrainian, smiling. He 
got ready in silence and walked off, somberly. 

The mother followed him with a compassionate Icrah- 

“Say what vou please, Pasha, I cannot believe him! And even 
if I did believe him, I wouldn’t lay any bl.amc on Hm. No, 
Would not. I know it's sinful to kill a man; I belicyc in God .ant 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, but still I don’t think Andrcy guilty. 
I’m sorry for Isav. He’s such a tiny bit of .a manikin. He •>« 
there in astonishment. When I looked at him I rcmcinh"'’’ . 
Itc ihrcnicncd to have you hanged. And yet I fell ncr- 
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toward him nor joy because he was dead. I simply felt sorr)'. But 
now that I know by whose hand he fell I am not even sorry for 
him.” 

She became silent, reflected a while, and with a smile of sur- 
prise, exclaimed: 

“Lord Jesus Christ! Do you hear what I am saying, Pasha.?!’ 

Pavel apparently had not heard her. Slowly pacing up and 
down the room with drooping head, he said with exasperation: 

“Andrey won’t forgive himself soon, if he’ll forgive himself 
at all! There’s life for you, mother. You see the position in which 
people are placed toward one another. You don’t want to, but 
you must strike! And strike whom? Such a helpless being. He 
is all the more wretched because he is stupid. The police, the 
soldiers, the spies — they are all our enemies, and yet they are all 
such people as we are. Their blood is sucked out of tliem just 
as ours is, and they are no more regarded as human beings than 
we are. That’s the way it is. But they have set one part of the 
_ people against the other, blinded tliem with fear, bound them 
all hand and foot, squeezed them, and drained their blood, and 
used some as clubs against the others. They’ve turned men into 
weapons, into sticks and stones, and called it civilization, govern- 
ment!” . 

He walked closer to his mother and said: 

That’s crime, mother! The heinous crime of killing millions 
of people, the murder of millions of souls! You understand — 
they kill the soul! You see the difference between them and us. 
He killed a man unwittingly. He feels disgusted, ashamed, 
sick— titc main thing is he feels disgusted! But they kill off 
thousands calmly, without a qualm, witliout pity, without a 
shudder of die heart. They kill with pleasure and with delight. 

/ n uhy. They stifle cve^body and everything to death merely 
to keep the timber of their houses secure, their furniture, their 
silver, their gold, their worthless papers— all that cheap trash 
winch gives them control over tlic people. Think, it’s not for 
their own selves, for their persons, that they protect themselves 
thus, murdering and mutilating souls, as a means— it’s not for 
themselves they, do it, but for the sake of their possessions. They 
do not guard themselves from within, but from without.” 

He bent over to her, took her hands, and shaking them said: - 
It you felt the abomination of it all, the disgrace and rotten- 
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ness, you would understand our truth; you would then perceive 
how great it is, how glorious!” 

The mother arose agitated, full of a desire to fuse her heart 
into the heart of her son, into one burning, flaming torch. 

“Wait, Pasha, wait!” she muttered, panting for breath. “I 
am a human being. I feel. Wait.” 

There was a loud noise of some one entering the porch. Both 
of them started and looked at each other. 

“If it’s the police coming for Andrey — ” Pavel whispered. 

“I know nothing — nothing!” the mother whispered back. 
“Oh, God!” 


r,i'] CHAPTE.R 



■P-; 

I The door opened slowly, and bending to pass through, Rybin 
^ • strode in heavily. 

P-’.; "Here I am!” he said, raising his head and smiling. 

He wore a short'fur overcoat, all stained with tar, a pair of 
\i.-- dark mittens stuck from his belt, and his head was covered with 
a shaggy fur cap. 

“Are you well? Have the)’ let you out of prison, Pavel.' So, 
n’.!'-;. how are you, Nilovna?” 

Si?''': "^^Ty, you? How glad I am to see you!” 

ili'-'. Slowly removing Iris ovcrclothcs, Rybin said: 

“Yes, I’ve turned muzhik again. You’re gradually turning 
gendemen, and I am turning the other svay. That s it! 

.'sf'p- Pulling his ticking shirt straiglit. he passed through th~ 
room, examined it attentively, and remarked: 
t'jry “You can sec your property has not increased, but 
Sor.Nj-', grown richer in books. So! That’s the dearest possession^ b'"’ ' 
■cc:.' ' arc, it’s true. Well, tell me how things arc going with ' 

; “Things arc going forward, said Pavel. ^ 

j'ji' I “Yes,” said Rybin. 
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"W'e plow and we sow, 

All liigli and low. 
Boasting is cheap, 

But the harvest wc reap, 
A feast we’ll make. 

And a rest we’ll take.” 


“Will you have some tear” asked the mother. 

“Yes, I’ll have some tea, and I’ll take a sip of vodka, too; and 
if you’ll give me something to eat, I won't decline it, either. 1 
am glad to sec you — that’s what!” 

“How's the world wagging with you, Mikhail Ivanych.^” 
Pavel inquired, taking a scat opposite Rybin. 

“So, so. Fairly well. I settled at Edilgcyev. Have you ever 
heard of Edilgeyev.' It’s a fine tillage. There arc two fairs a year 
there; over two thousand inhabitants. The people arc .an evil 
pack. There’s no land. It's leased out in lots. Poor soil!” 

“Dc^you talk to them'” asked Pavel, becoming animated. 

“I don’t keep mum. You know 1 have all your leaflets with . 
me. I grabbed them away from here — thirty-four of them. But 
I carry on my prop.iganda chiefly with the Bible. You can get • 
something out of it. It's a thick book. It's a government book. 
It’s published by the Holy Synod. It's easy to believe!” He gave 
Ptivcl a wink, and continued with a laugh: “But that’s not 
enough! I have come here to you to get books. Yefim is here, 
too. Wc arc transporting tar; and so we turned aside to stop .at 
your house. You stock me up with hooks before Yefim comes. 
He doesn’t have to know too much!” 

“Mother.” said Pavel, “go get some books! They’ll know 
what to give you. Tell them it’s for the peasants.” 

“All right. 1 he samovar will be ready in a moment, and 
then I’ll go." 

“You have gone into this movement, too, Nilovna.?” asked 
Kyhiii u'ith a smile. ' Very well. Wc have lots of eager candidates 
for books. 1 here’s a teacher there who creates a desire for them. 
He s a fine fellow, they say, although he belongs to the clergy. 
Wc have a woman teacher, too, about four miles from the vil- 
lage. But they don t work witli illegal books; they’re a ‘law and 
order crowd out there; they’re afraid. But I want forbidden 
books sharp, pointed books. 1 11 slip them through their fingers. 
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When the police captains or the priest see that they are illegal 
books, they’ll think it’s the teachers who circulate them. And in 
the meantime, I’ll remain in the background.” 

He grinned, pleased with his shrewdness. 

“Hm!" thought tlie mother. “He looks like a bear and be- 
haves like a fox.” 

Pavel rose, and pacing up and down the room with even 
steps, said reproachfully: 

“We’ll let you have the books, but what you want to do is 
not right, Mikhail Ivanovich.” 

“Why is it not right?” asked Rybin, staring in astonishment. 

“You yourself ought to answer for what you do. It is not 
right to manage matters so that others should suffer for what 
you do.” Pavel spoke sternly. 

Rybin looked at the floor, shook his head, and said: 

“I don’t understand you.” 

"If the teachers are suspected,” said Pavel, statiomng himself 
in front of Rybin, “of distributing illegal books, don t you think 
they’ll be put in jail for it?” 

"Yes. Well, what if they are?” . ^ 

“But it’s you who distribute the books, not they. Then its 
you that ought to go to prison.” ■ 

“Wiiat a strange fellow you arc!” said Rybin with a smile, 
striking his hand on his knee. “Who would suspect me, a mu^ 
hik, of occupying himself with such matters? Why, does such 
a thing happen? Books are affairs of the masters, and us for 

them to answer for them.” , „ , • j 

The mother felt that Pavel did not understand Rybm, and 
she saw that he was screwing up his eyes a sign of anger. So 
she interjected cautiously: 

“Mikhail Ivanovich wants to fix it so that he should be able 
to go on with his work, and that others should take the punish- 
ment for it.” 

“That’s it!” said Rybin, stroking his beard. ^ 

“Mother,” Pavel asked dryly, "suppose some of our pcop ^ 
Andrey, for example, did something behind my back, ar— - 
were put in prison for it, what would you say to that? ^ ^ 

The mother started, gave her son a puzzled look, an 
her Iicad. - 

"Why, is it possible to act that way toward a comr: 
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M A X 1 M G O R K Y 
“Ahal Yes!” Rybin drawled. ‘‘I understand you, Pavel.” And 
Avith a comical wink toward the mother, he added: 
delicate matter, brother.” And again turning to Pavel he held 
forth in a didactic manner: “Your ideas on this subject are very 
green, brother. In secret work there is no honor. Think! In the 
first place, they’ll put those persons in prison on whom they find 
the books, and not the teachers. That's number one! Secondly, 
even though the teachers give the people only legal books to 
read, you know that they contain prohibited things just .the 
same as in the forbidden books; only they are put in a different 
language. The truths are fewer. Thai's number two. I mean to 
say, they want the same thing that I do: only they proceed by 
side paths, while I travel on the broad higlnvay. And thirdly, 
brother, what business have I with them.? How can a traveler 
on foot strike up friendship with a man on horscb.tck.^ Toward 
a muzhik, maybe, I wouldn't want to act that way. But these 
people, one a clergyman, the other the daughter of a land pro- 
prietor, why they want to uplift the people, 1 cannot under- 
stand. Their ideas, the ideas of the masters, arc unintelligible to 
me, a muzhik. What I do myself, 1 know, but what they are 
after I cannot tell. For thousands of years they have punctiliously 
and consistently pursued the business of being masters, and have 
fleeced and flayed the skins of the muzhiks; and all of a sudden 
they wake up and want to open the muzhik’s eyes. I anv not a 
' man for fairy talcs, brother, and that’s in the nature of a fairy 
talc. That’s why I can’t get interested in them. The ways of the 
masters arc strange to me. You travel in winter, and you sec 
some living creature in front of you. But what it is — a wolf, 
a fox, or just a plain dog — you don’t know.” 

The mother glanced at her son. His face wore a gloomy ex- 
pression. 

Rybin’s eyes sparkled with a dark gleam. He looked at Pavel, 
combing down his beard with his fingers. His air was at once 
complacent and c.xcited. 

"I have no time to flirt,” he said. “Life is a hard matter. We 
live in dog kennels, not in sheep pens, and every pack barks 
after its own fashion.” 

There are some masters,” said the mother, recalling certain 
familiar faces, “who die for the people, and let themselves be 
tortured all their lives in prison.” 
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“Tlieir calculations are different, and their deserts arc dif- 
ferent,” said Rybin. “The muzhik grown rich turns into a 
gentleman, and the gendeman grown poor goes to the muzhik. 
Willy-nilly, he must have a pure soul, if his purse is empty. Do 
you remember, Pavel, you e.vplained to me that as a man lives, 
so he also thinks, and that if the workingman says ‘Yes,’ the 
master must say ‘No,’ and if the workingman says ‘No,’ the 
master, because of the nature of the beast, is bound to cry ‘Yes.’ 
So you .see, their natures are different one from the other. The 
muzhik has his nature, and the gendeman has his. When the 
peasant has a full stomach, the gendeman passes sleepless nights. 
Of course, every fold has its black sheep, and I have no desire 
to defend the peasants wholesale.” 

Rybin rose to his feet somber and powerful. Plis face dark- 
ened, his beard quivered as if he ground his teeth inaudibly, 
and he continued in a lowered voice: 

“For five years I beat about from factory to factory, and got 
unaccustomed to the village. Then I went to the village again, 
looked around, and I found I could not live like that any more! 
You understand.^ I can'/. You live here, you don’t know hunger, 
you don’t see such outrages. There hunger stalks after a man all 
Iiis life like a shadow, and he has no hope for bread — no hope! 
Hunger destroys the soul of tlic people; the very image ot m.an 
is effaced from their countenances. They do not live, they rot in 
dire inescapable want. And around them the government au- 
thorities watch like ravens to see if a crumb is not left over. 
And if they do find a crumb, they snatch that away, too, and 
give you a punch in the face besides.” 

Rybin looked around, bent down to Pavel, his hand resting 
on the table: 

“I even got sick and faint \vhcn I saw that life again. I looked 
around me — but I couldn’t! However, I conquered my repulsicn. 
‘Fiddlcsticksl’ I said. ‘I won’t let my feelings get the better r 
me. I’ll stay here. I won’t get your bread for you; but I'O p' 
you a pretty mess, I will.’ I carry within me the wrongs 
people and hatred of the oppressor. 1 feci these wrong' 
knife constantly cutting at my heart." 

Perspiration broke out on his forehead; he shr-"-!-' 
shoulders and slowly bent toward Pavel, laying r 
on lus shoulder: 
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’• -“Give me your help! Let me have books — such books that 
when a man has read them he will not be able to rest. Pul a 
prickly hedgehog to his brains. Tell those city folks who write 
for you to write for the villagers also. Let them write such hot 
truth that it will scald the village, that the people will even rush 
to their death.” 

He raised his hand. Laying emphasis on each word, he 
continued hoarsely: 

“Let death make amends for death. That is, die so that the 
people should arise to life .again. And let thousands die in order 
th.at hosts of people all over the earth may arise to life again. 
That’s it! Its easy to die — but let the people rise to life again! 
That’s a different thing! Let them rise up in rebellion!” 

The mother brought in the samovar, looking askance at Ry- 
bin. His heavy words oppressed her. Something in him re- 
minded her of her husband. He, too, .showed his teeth, w.aved 
his hands, and rolled up his sleeves; in him, too, there was that 
impatient wrath, impatient but dumb. Rybin was not dumb; he 
' silent; he sj)ol;e, and therefore was less terrible. 

“That’s necessary," said Pavel, nodding his head. “We need 
a newspaper for the vill.agcs. too. Give us m.ateri.al, and we’ll 
print you a newspaper.” 

The mother looked at her son with a smile, and nodded her 
head, too. She had quietly put on her coat and now went out 
ol the house. 

. Yes, do It. We'll give you c\er) thing. Write as simph' as pds- 
sib e. so that even calves could understand,” Rybin cried. Then, 
suddaily stepping back from Pavel, he said, as he shook his 

Ah, me, if I were a Jew! The Jew, my dear boy, is the most 
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patictu, believed more strongly than Christ’s apostles. Thev 

hair stand on end. But the 
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The kitchen door, opened, and somebody walked in. 
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“It’s Yefim,” said Rybin, looking into the kitchen. “Gome 
here, Yefim. As for you, Pavel, think! Think a whole lot. There 
'is a great deal to think about. This is Yefim. And tliis man’s 
name is Pavel. I told you about him.” 

A light-haired, broad-faced young fellow in a short fur over- 
coat, well built and evidently strong, stood before Pavel, holding 
his tap in both hands and looking at him from the corners of 
his gray eyes. 

“How do you do.^” he said hoarsely, as he shook hands with 
Pavel, then stroked his curly hair with both hands. He looked 
around the room, immediately spied tlie bookshelf, and w.ilkcd 
over to it slowly. 

“Went straight to them!” Rybin said, winking to Pavel. 

Yefim started to c.xamine the books, and said; 

“A whole lot of reading here! But I suppose you h.avcn’t much 
time for it. Down in the village they have more time for rcad- 

ing-” 

“But less desire?” Pavel asked. 

“Why? They have the desire, too,” answered the fellow, rub- 
bing his chin. “The times are so now that if you don’t think, 
you might as well lie down and die. But the people don t^want 
to die; and so they’ve begun to make their brains work. Geol- 
ogy’— what’s that?” 

Pavel explained. 

“We don’t need it!” Yefim said, replacing the book on the 
shelf. 

Rybin sighed noisily, and said: 

“The peasant is not so much interested to^ know where the 
land came from as where it's gone to, how it’s been snatched 
from underneath his feet by the gentry. It clocsn^t matter to him 
whether it’s fixed or whether it revolves — that s of no impor- 
tance — you can hang it on a rope, if you want to, provided^ jt 
feeds him; you can nail it to the skies, provided it gives him 
enough to c.at.” . , , j 

“ The History of Slavery,’ ” Yefim read out again, and asketJ 

Pavel: "Is it about us?” , r, t • 

“Here’s an account of Russian serfdom, too, ' said Pavel, giv- 
ing him another book. Yefim took it, turned it in his hands, and 


putting it aside, said: 
“Tliat's out of date.” 
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“Have you ah apportionment of land for yourself?” inquired 
Pavel. ^ 

“We? Yes, we have. We are three brothers, and our portion 
is about ten acres and a half — all sand — good for polishing brass, 
but’pbor for making bread.” After a pause he continued: “I’ve 
freed.myself from the soil. What’s the use? It does not feed; 
it ties one’s hands. This is the fourth year that I’m working .as a 
hired man. I’ve got to become a soldier this fall. Uncle Alikhail 
says: Don t go. Now, he says, ‘the soldiers are being sent to 
beat the people.’ However, I think I’ll go. The army e.visted at 
the ume of Stepan Timofeyevich Razin and Pugachev. The 
time has come to make an end of it. Don’t you think so?” he 
asked, looking fixedly at Pavel. 

Yes, the time has come.” The answer was accompanied by 
■ a smile. But it s hard. You must know what to say to soldiers, 
and how to say it. 

«>d. 

■ p.vi" 1 ^ vou down,” 

concluded, scrutinizing Yefim. 

' resumed' hi?’ 

resumed his examination of the books. . 

“DiWd 3 ”“V“i’ said Rybin. 

Vrfim'’rLS''.rifi P"‘P'''”S' ••'"‘I dtjcctcd. He si, 00k 

Whats the trouble? Whv so hli,,.?” n„i • i i 
his knee. ^ ='*'''=d, tapping 

“Nothing.” 

JdU:,v,hrwS”; 

.-Andrey answered. “Why?” 

Rybin '^rkmcA,” e.xplained 

“vi? /'’“'"''‘I. “"d said: 

“The '^""P 0°"“= Pt^asants’ bones are rounder” 

mcmed ^He'fe Rybin supple- 

mented. He feels the ground under him although he dS not 
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possess it. Yet he feels the earth. But the faciory worlsiiip.iuao 
is something like a bird. He has no home. To d;iy he's, iirrr, 
tomorrow there. Even his wife can’t attach liim to the 
spot. At the least provocation — farewell, my tlearl anrl of/ hr 
goes to look for something better. But the peasant svanfs to itn- 
prove himself just where he is without moving off the -.poi. 
There’s your mother!” And Rybin went out into the kitchon. 
Yefim approached Pavel, and with cmharrassmcrit asked; 
“Perhaps you will give me a book.'” 

“Certainly.” 

Tlic peasant’s ^es flashed, and he said rapidly: 

“I’ll return it. Some of our folks bring tar not far from hc:c. 
They will return it for me. Thank you! Nowadays a hook is 
like a candle in the night to us.” 

Rybin, already dressed and tightly girt, came in anrl sairl 
to Yefim: “Come, it’s time for us to go.” 

“Now, I have something to read!” exclaimed Yefim, priini- 
I ing to the book and smiling. When he had gone, Pavel ani' 
: matcdly said, turning to Andrey: 

“Did you notice those fellows?” 

“Y-yes!” slowly uttered the Ukrainian, “f.ikc cirmds in ti.e 
sunset— thick, dark clouds, m.oving slowly.” 

“Mikhail!” e.xdaimcd the mother. “He looks .as il he had 
never been in a factory! A peasant again. And bow forr.sioV-b'e 
he looks!" 

“I’m sorry you weren’t here,"* said Pas-c! to .‘..'idrav. 
fitting at the table, staring gloomily i.nm hr. glass of tea. ‘'Yr: 
could have seen the uiav ci hearts. You siways us;.; ?’-o'r '’.-r 
bean. Rybin got up a Ice ct srear.o; he upset rr.c. mswo' -tt'- 
■ coaldn’t even reuLv tc hint. Kew di.'st.''str.'tl r.r. ^ p-rp— 
ioik, and how cheaplv he valuea rher.t! i.'roiher it r.pnu -c.a' st— 
i bas a formidable tewur in hintY 
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“All this is so ugly— although I didn’t mean to do any harm. 
Wait!” And suddenly rousing himself, he said, striking the 
table with his hand: “Yes, Pavel, the peasant will lay the land 
hare -for himself when he rises to his feet. He will burn every- 
thing up, as if after a plague, so that all traces of his wrongs will 

vanish in ashes.” , 

“And then he will get in our way.” Pavel observed sofdy. 

' “It’s our business to prevent that. We are nearer to him; he 
trusts us; he will follow us.” 

“Do you know, Rybin proposes that we publish a newspaper 
for the villager” 

“Wc must do it, too. As soon as possible.” 

Pavel laughed and said: 

“I feel b.ad I didn’t argue with him.” 

“We'll have a chance to argue with him still.” the Ukrainian 
rejoined. “You keep on playing your flute; whoever has gay 
feet, if they haven’t grown into the ground, will dance to your 
tunc. Rybin would probably have said that we don’t feel the 
ground uniier us, and need not, cither. Therefore it’s ouf busi- 
■>} ness to shake it. .‘'hake it once, and the people will be loosened 
from it; sh.ikc ii once more, and they’ll tear themselves away. 
The mother smiled. 

“Everything seems to be simple to you. Andriusha.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s simple.” said the Ukrainian, and added 
gloomily: “Like life.” A few minutes later he said:- “I’ll go 
take a walk in the field.” 

“After the bath.? The wind will blow through .you,” the 
mother warned. 

“Well, I need a good airing.” 

“Look out, you 11 catch a cold,” Pavel said affectionately. 
“You’d better lie down and try to sleep.” 

“No, I’m going.” He put on his coat, and went out without 
speaking. 

"It’s hard for him,” the mother sighed. 

^ou know what.?” Pavel observed to her. “It’s very good 
ilwt you spoke affectionately to him after that.” 

She looked at him puzzled; and after reflecting a moment she 
said: 

Um, I didn t even notice how it came. It came all of itself. 
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He has grown so near to me. I can’t tell you in words just how 
I feel. Oh, such a misfortune!” 

“You have a good heart, mamma,” Pavel said sofdy. 

“I’m very glad if I have. If I could only help you in _some 
way, all of you. If I only could!” 

“Don’t fear, you will.” 

She laughed softly: 

“I can’t help fearing; that’s exactly what I can’t help. But 
thank you for the good word, my dear son.” 

“All right, mother; don’t let’s talk about it any more. Know 
that I love you; and I thank you most heartily.” 

She walked into the kitchen in order not to annoy him with 
her tears. 
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Sf.vER.'tL days later Vycsovshchikov came in, as shabby, untidy, 
and disgruntled as ever. 

"Haven’t you heard who killed Isay?’ He stopped in his 
diimsy pacing of the room to turn to Pavel. 

“No!” Pavel answered briefly. , • ui 

"There you got a man who wasn’t squeamish about the job! 
And I’d always been preparing to do it myself. It was ni) jo 

just the thing for me!” . , , . . ,, 

"Don’t talk nonsense, Nikolay,” Pavel said in a friendly man- 

“Now, really, what’s the matter with your” ^ 

'anther kindly. “You have a soft heart, and yet you keep 1 ark- 
iag like a vicious dog. What do you go on that ";ayJor. 

At this moment she was actually pleased to sec 1 1 ' j" j j 

Ws pockmarked face looked more agreeable to her. She pi 
hint as never before. ■ 
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“Well, I'm not fit for anything but jobs like that!” said Niko- 
'lay morosely, shrugging his shoulders. “I keep thinking, and 
thinking where my place in the world is. There is no place for 
met The people require to be spoken to, and I cannot. I sec 
everything; I feel all the people’s wrongs; but I cannot e.\press 
myself: I have a dumb soul.” He went over to Pavel with 
drooping head; and scraping his fingers on the table, he said 
plaintively,-, and so unlike himself, childishly, sadly: “Give 
me some hard work to do, comrade. I can’t live this life any 
longer. It’s so senseless, so useless. You are all working in the • 
movement, and 1 see that it is growing, and I’m outside of it 
all. I haul boards and beams. Is it possible to live for the sake 
of hauling timber.? Give me some hard work.” 

Pavel clasped Nikolay’s hand, pulling him closer. 

“We will!” 

From behind the curtains resounded the Ukrainian’s voice: 

"Nikolay, I’ll teach you typesetting, and you’ll work as a 
compositor for us. Yes?” 

■„ Nikolay went over to him and said: 

“If you’ll teach me that, I’ll give you my knife.” 

‘To the devil with your knife!” exclaimed the Ukrainian 
and burst out laughing. 

“It’s a good knife,” Nikolay, insisted. Pavel laughed, too. 

Vycsovshchikov stopped in the middle of the room and asked: 

“Are you Laughing at me?” • 

“Of course,” replied the Ukrainian, jumping out of bed. “I’ll 
tell you what! I.x:t’s take a walk in the fields! The night is fine; 
there’s bright moonshine. Let’s go!” 

“All right,” said Pavel. 

“And I’ll go with you, too!” declared Nikolay. “I like to hear 
you laugh, Ukrainian.” 

. offer presents,” answered the Ukrain- 

ian, smiling. 

While Andrey w.as dressing in the kitchen, the mother scolded 
him: 

1 f warmer! You’ll get sick.” And when they all had 

left, she watched them through the window; then looked at 
the ikon, and said softly: “God help them!” 

She turned off the lamp and began to pray alone in the moon- 
lit room. 
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The days flew by in such rapid succession that the mother 
could not give much thought to the first of May. Only at night, 
when, e.xhausted by the noise and the exciting bustle of the 
day, she went to bed, tired and worn out, her heart would begin 
to ache. 

“Oh, dear, if it would only be over soonl” 

At dav.'n, when the factory whistle blew, her son and the 
Ukrainian, after hastily drinking tea and snatching a bite, 
would go, leaving a dozen or so small commissions for the 
mother. The whole day long she would move around like .a 
squirrel in a circle, cook dinner, and boil lilac-colored gelatin 
and glue for the proclamations. Some people would come, leave 
notes with her to deliver to Pavel, and disappear, infecting her 
with their excitement. , 

The leaflets appealing to the working people to celebrate 
the first of Afay flooded the village and the factory. Every night 
they were posted on the fences, even on the doors of the police 
station; and every day they were found in the factory. In the 
mornings the police would go around, swearing, tearing down 
and scraping off the lilac-covered bills from the fences. At noon, 
however, these bills w'ould fly over the streets again, rolling 
to the feet of the passers-by. Spies were sent from the city to 
stand at the street corners and carefully scan the working people 
on their gay passages from and to the factory at dinner time. 
Everybody was pleased to see the impotence of the police, and 
even the elder workingmen would smile at one another: 

‘Things are happening, aren’t they?” 

All over, people would cluster into groups body discussing 
ihc stirring appeals- Life was at boiling point. This spring it 
^ held more of interest to everybody, it brought forth something 
I new to all; for, some it was a good excuse to aggravate them- 
' selves— they could pour out their malicious oaths on the age- 
; tators; to others, it brought perplexed anxiety as well as here: 

; to others .ag.ain, the minority, an acute delight in the ccnsncci- 
I ttess of being the power that set the village astir. 

_ Pavel and Andrcy scarcely ever went to bed. Tinr" —ne 
!; Home just before the morning whisde sounded, nred. rnarse. 

\ The mother knew that they held jneenngs a: 

.V, ^'Htnls and the marsh; that squads of mounnxf nchce ga_”.'en 
i “tound the village, that spies were crawling ad c-er. hc.nnn; an 
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and searching single workingmen, eJi-spersing groups, and some- 
rimes making an arrest. She understood that her son and Andrey 
might be arrested any night. Sometimes shc_ thought that this 
would be the best thing for them. 

.-Strangely enougli, the investigation of the murder of Isay, 
die record clerk, suddenly ceased. For two days the police ques- 
tioned the people in regard to the matter, and after examining 
abhut ten men or so, lost interest in the affair. „ , 

Marya Korsunova, in a eliat with tlie mother, refiected he 
opinion of the police, with whom she associated as amicably 
as witli everybody; 

“How is it possible to find the guilty man.? That morning 
some. hundred people met Isay, and ninety of them, if not 
more, might have given him the blow. During these cight yenrs 

he has galled everybody.” ' . , i u 

The Ukrainian changed considerably. His face became hollow- 
checked; liis eyelids got heavy and drooped over his round eyes. 
h.alf covering them. Ilis smilcS were wrung from him unWill- 
5. ingly, and two thin wrinkles were drawn from his nostrils to 
t* tiic corners of his lips. He talked less about everyday matters; 
on the other hand, he was more frequently enkindled with a 
passionate fire; and he intoxic.atcd his listeners with his ecstatic 
words about the future, about the bright, beautiful holiday, 
when they would celebrate the triumph of freedom and reason. 
Listening to his words, the mother felt that he had gone further 
than anybody else toward the great, glorious day, and that he 
saw the joys of that future more vividly than the rest. When 
the investigations of Isay’s murder ceased, he said with a sour 
smile: 

“It’s not only the people they treat like trash, but even the 
very men whom they set on the people like hounds. They have 
no concern for tlieir faithful Judases, they care only for their 
sliekcls — only for them.” And after a sullen silence, he added: 
“And I pity that man the more I think of him. I didn’t intend 
to kill him— Midn't want to!” 

“Enough, Andrey,” said Pavel sharply. 

“You h.’ippcned to knock against something roiteii, and it fell 
to pieces.” added the mother in a low voice. 

“You're right — but that’s no consolation.” 
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He- often spoke in this way. In his mouth the bitter, corrosive 
words assumed a special, universal significance. 

At last, it was the first of May! The whistle shrilled as usual, 
powerful and peremptory. The mother, who hadn’t slept a 
minute during the night, jumped out .of bed, made a fire in 
the samovar, which had been prepared the evening before, and 
was about, as always, to knock at the door of her son’s and 
Audrey’s room, when, with a wave of her hand she recollected 
the day, and went to seat herself at the window, leaning her 
check on her hand. 

Clusters of light clouds, white and rosy, sailed swiftly across 
the pale blue sky, like huge birds frightened by the piercing 
shriek of the escaping steam. The mother watched the clouds, 
absorbed in herself. Her head was heavy, her eyes dry and in- 
flamed from the sleepless night. A strange calm possessed her 
breast, her heart was beating evenly, and her mind dwelt on 
everyday matters. 

"I prepared the samovar too early; it will boil away. Let them 
sleep longer to-day, they’ve worn themselves out, both of them.” 

A cheerful ray of sun looked into the room. She held her 
hand out to it, and with the other gently patted the bright young 
beam. Tlicn she rose, prepared the samovar, trying not to make 
a noise, washed herself, and began to pray, crossing herself 
piously, .and noiselessly moving her lips. Her face was radiant, 
ping"'^'^ eyebrow kept rising gradually and suddenly drop- 

The second \yhistle blew more softly svith less assurance, a 
tremor in its thick and mellow sound. It seemed to the mother 
mat the syhistle lasted longer to-day than ever. The clear 
munal voice of the Ukrainian sounded in the room: 

I avcl, do you hear? They’re calling.” 

Tlie mother heard the patter of bare feet on the floor and 
so.nconc yawn with gusto. 

"vu ready,” she cried. 

getting up,” Pavel answered merrily. 

inr thrr " ‘I’" Ukrainian. “The clouds are rac- 

'loi-ild P'”' “%■' the kitchen all 
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Tlic mother went to him and whispered: 

“yVndriusha, keep cFose to him.” 

“Certainly. As long as it depends on us, we’ll alw'ays stick to 
each other, you may be sure.” 

“What’s that whispering about.?” Pavel asked. 

“Nothing. She told me to wash myself better, so the girls will 
look at me,” replied the Ukrainian, going out on the porch to 
wash himself. 

“ ‘Rise up, awake, you workingmen,’ ” Pavel sang sofdy. 

As the day grew, the clouds dispersed, driven by the wind. 
Tiic mother got the dishes ready for the tea, shaking her head 
over the thought of how strange it was for both of them to be 
joking and smiling all the time on this morning, when who 
knew what would befall them in the afternoon. Yet, curiously 
enough, she felt calm, almost happy. 

They sat a long time over the tea to while away the hours of 
waiting. Pavel, as was his wont, carefully stirred the sugar in 
the glass with his spoon, and salted his favorite crust from the. 

• end of the loaf. The Ukrainian moved his feet under the table 
—lie never could at once settle his feet comfortably— and looked 

°n the wall and ceiling. 

When I was a youngster of ten years,” he recounted, “I 
wanted to caich the sun in a glass. So I took the glass, stole to 
the w.i l, and bang! I cut my hand and got a licking to boot. • 

Ml c 'lie sun in a 

puddle. So I started to trample the mud with my feet. I covered 

m self with mud and got another drubbing. What was I to do? 
doe^T devil; it 

cSortid ^ 

to you?” Pavel asked, laughing, 
chcekr ? blacksmith opposite our house, with fine red 

him.” nnd a huge red beard. I thought the sun resembled 

^ic mother lost patience and .said: 

Sion.” “ =ttrangcmcnts for the proccs- 

Everything’s been arranged,” said Pavel 

fuseJthrmii'”".^ tl'^'^ided upon. It only con- 

the mind, the Ukrainian added. “If we arc all arrested, ! 
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Nikolay Ivanovich will coinc ancl tell you wliat to do. He will 
help you in every way.” 

“All right,” said the mother with a heavy sigh. 

"I^t’s go out,” said Pavel dreamily. 

“No, rather stay indoors,” replied Andrey. “No need to 
annoy the eyes of the police so often. They know you well 
enough.” 

Fedya Mazin came running in, all aglow, with red spots on 
his cheeks, quivering with yputhful joy. His animation dis- 
pelled the tedium. 

“It’s begun!” he reported. “The people are all out on the 
street, their faces sharp as the edge of an ax. Vyesovshchikov, 
the Gusevs, and Samoylov have been standing at the factory 
pies all the time, and have been making speeches. Most of 
the people went back from the factory, and returned home. 
Lets go! It’s just time! It’s ten o’clock already.” 

“I’m going!” said Pavel. 

“You’ll sec,” Fedya assured them, “the whole factory will rise 
up after dinner.” 

And he hurried away, followed by the quiet words of the 
mother: 

Burning like a wax candle in the wind.” 

She rose and went into the kitchen to dress. 

‘Where are you going, mother.?” 

“With you,” she said. 

Pulling his mustache, Andrey looked at Pavel, who arranged 
his hair with a quick gesture, and' went to his mother, 

Mother, I will not tell you anything; and don’t you tell me 
anything, cither. Right, mother?” 

tuu right! God bless you!” she murmured, 

hen she went out and heard the hum of the people’s voices 

an anxious and expectant hum— when she saw everywhere, 
■■•t t c gates and windows, crowds of people staring at Andrey 
and her son, a blur quivered before her eyes, changing from a 
transparent green to a muddy gray. 

erIcZ''; '>;=n^-!hcre w.as something peculiar in their 

I _Hcrc theV arc, the leaders!” 

"’I'o die leaders are!” 

I Why. 1 didn’t say anything wrong.” 
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At anodier place some one in a yard slioiited excitedly; 

‘The police will get them, and that’ll he the end of them!” 
‘‘What if they do?” retorted another voice. 

Farther on a crying woman’s voice leaped frightened fron 
the window to the street: . 

“Consider! Are yon a single man. are you? Thev're sinjrlc 
men; they don’t care!” ' 

Wlien they passed the house of Zosimov, the man without 
legs, who received a monthly allowance from the factory he- 
cause of his mutilation, he stuck his head through the window 
and cned out: 

‘Tavcl, you scoundrel, they’ll n-ring your head off for your 
doings, you Jl sec! 

_ The mother trembled and stopped. The e.xcIamation aroused 
m her a sharp sensation of anger. She looked up at the thick; 
bloated face of the cripple, and he hid himself, cursing. Then 
she quickened her pace, overtook her son, and tried not to fall 
^ behind again He and Andrey seemed not to notice anything. 

, not to hear the outcries that pursued them. They moved calmly, 

commonplaces. They 

■' riZlu 1 modest, elderly man, respected by 

ctcr}body for his clean, sober life. ^ ^ 

;;Not working cither. Daniil Ivanovich?” Pavel asked. 

imr «nd such an cxcit- 

ndcs^ He tv 1 f«Poocied, staring fixedly at the com- 

radM. He said to them in an undertone; 

lioys, r hear you’re going to make an awful row— smash the 
superintendent’s windows.” 

wc drunk?” e.xclaimed Pavel 

iiSrr.f sen® “You’ll have a chance to 

I know your confession of faith,” said Mironov thoughtfully. 

th/ir;rkS 

.<mr„ii , T • . '^5 os, are jou going to revolt, too? 

, .0 .houi*;™ ,! Yc™!’,!!"'"' ^ . 

“> 5 “«= they we„- telling the 
truth when they said you carried forbidden books to the fac- 
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'j MOTHER 
1 "Who said so?" asked PaVcl. 
r" I “Oh, people. Well, good-by! Behave yourselves!'* 

! The mother laughed softly; she was pleased to hear that such 
ii:r| things were said of her. Pavel smilingly turned to her: 

j . “Oh, you’ll get into prison, mother!” 

:r :i “I don't tnind,” she murmured. 

1 The sun rose higher, pouring warmth into the bracing fresh- 
rt::; ness of the spring day. The clouds floated more slowly, their 

'c'i'-'l shadows grew thinner and more transparent, and crawled 

gently over the streets and roofs. The bright sunlight seemed 
( to clean the village, to wipe the dust and dirt from the w.nlls 

it;-! and the boredom from the faces. Everything assumed a more 

I cheerful aspect; the voices sounded louder, drowning the far-ofr 
jf-'-i rumble and throbbing of the factory machines. 

'■ Again, from all sides, from the windows and the yards, dif- 
■.r i';'; ferent words and voices, now uneasy, now vituperative, now 
a’i'-'j thoughtful and gay, found their way to the mother’s ears. But 
this time she felt a desire to retort, to tliank, to explain, .to par- 
i , ticipatc in the strangely variegated life of the day. 

Off a corner of the main thoroughfare, in a narrow by-street. 
; a crowd of about a hundred people had gathered, and from its 
( depths resounded Vyesovshchikov’s voice: 

[ “Tlicy squeeze our blood like juice from huckleberries, l lis 
■ i-'*'' words fell like hammer blows on the people. 

“That’s true!” the resonant cry rang out simultaneously from 
,,i a number of throats. 

“The hoy is doing his best,” said the Ukrainian. “1 11 go help 
i him.” He bent low and l)cfore Pavel had time to stop him he 
, I twisted his t.all, flexible body into the crowd like a corkscrew 
P"-- . into a cork, and .soon his singing voice rang out: 

.tb'' . “Comrades! They say there are various races on die earth-— 
Jews and (Jermans, English and Tartars. But I don t believe it. 
• Hierc arc only two nations, two irreconcilable tribes the rich 
.c; and the poor. People dress differently and speak tliffcrcntly; but 
look at the rich I'rcnchman. the rich German, or the rich I'.ng- 
'if''; lislunan, you’ll see that they arc all Tartars in the way they 
trc.it tlieir workingmen — a plague on them! 

"• ,-■ ■ A laugh broke out in the crowd. 

“On the other hand, we can see the brcncli workingmen, the 
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Tartar ivorkingmcn, the Turkish workingmen, all lead the 
same dog’s life, ns we— wc, the Russian workingmen. 

More and more people joined the crowd; one after. the other 
they thronged into the by-street, silent, stepping on tiptoe, and 
craning their nccks. Andrey raised his voice: 

“The workingmen of foreign countries have already learned 
this simple truth, and to-day, on this bright first of May, the 
foreign working people fraternize with one another. They quit 
their work, and go out into the streets to look at themselves, to 
take stock of their immense power. On this day, the working- 
men out there throb with one heart; for all hearts are lighted 
with the consciousness of the might of the working people; all 
hearts beat with comradeship, each and every one of them is 
ready to lay down his life in the war for the happiness of all, 
fo'r freedom and truth to all — comrades!” 

“The police!” some one shouted. 
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From the main street four mounted policemen flourishing their 
knouts*' came riding into the by-street directly at the crowd. 
“Disperse!” 

“What sort of talking is going on.?” 

“Who’s speaking?” 

The people scowled, giving way to the horses unwillingly. 
Some climbed up on fences; raillery was heard here and there. 

“They put pigs on horses; they grunt; ‘Here.wc arc, leaders, 
too!’ ” resounded a strong, goading voice. 

The Ukrainian was left alone in the middle of the street; 
two horses shaking their manes pressed at him. He stepped 
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aside, and at the same lime the mother grasped liis hand, pull- 
ing him away grumbling; 

“You promised to stick to Pasha; and here you arc running 
up against the edge of the knife all by yourself.*’ 

"I plead guilty,” said the Ukrainian, smiling at Pavel. "Ugh! 
What a force of police there is in the world!’* 

"All fight,” murmured the mother. 

A frightening, crushing exhausdon came over her. It rose 
front within her and made her dizzy. There was a strange alter- 
nation of sadness and joy in her heart. She wished the afternoon 
whistle would sound. 

They reached the square where the church stood. Around 
the church within the paling there was a thick crowd. There 
were some five hundred gay youths and bustling women with 
children darting around the groups like butterflies. The crowd 
swung from side to side. The people raised their heads and 
looked into the distance in different directions, waiting impa- 
tiently. 

“Mitenka!” softly vibrated a woman’s voice. “Have pity on 
yourself!” 

“Stop!” rang out the response. 

And the grave Sizov spoke calmly, persuasively: 

“No, we mustn’t abandon our children. They have gro\vn 
wiser than ounsclvcs; they live tnore boldly. Who saved our 
cent for the marshes.^ They did. We must remember that. For 
doing it they were dragged" to prison; but we derived the bene- 
fit. The benefit was for all.” 

The whistle blew, drowning the talk of the crowd. The peo- 
ple started. Those sitting rose to their feet. For a moment the 
silence of death prevailed; all became watchful, and many faces 
grew pale. _ ^ 

“Comrades!” resounded Pavel’s voice, ringing and^ 

A dry, hot haze burned the mother’s eyes, and svith a single 
movement of her body, suddenly strengthened, she stood l>c- 
hind her son. All turned toward Pavel, and drew up to him, 
like iron filings attracted by a magnet, 

’"Brothers! The hour has come to givc^ up tins life 01 ours, 
this life of greed, h.atrcd. and darkness, this life of violence 
falsehood, this life where there is no place for us. where wcz. 
no human bcinits.” - ( . 
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Me stopped, and cvcrj’body maintained silence, moving still 
'closer to him. The mother stared at her son. She saw only his 
c)’cs, his proud, brave, burning eyes. 

“Comrades! M^e have decided to declare openly who we arc; 
we raise our banner to-day. the banner of reason, of trutJi, of 
liberty! And now I raise it!” 

, A flag pole, white and slender, flashed in the air, bent down, 
cleaving the crowd. For a moment it was lost from sight; then 
over the uplifted faces the broad canvas of the working people’s 
fl.ag spread its wings like a red bird. 

Pavel raised his hand — the pole swung, and a dozen hands 
caught the smooth white rod. Among them was the mother’s 
hand, 

“Long live the working people!” he shouted. 

Hundreds of voices responded to his sonorous call. 

“Long live the Social Democratic Workingmen’s Part}-, our 
party, comrades, our spiritual motlier,” 

Tlie crowd seethed and hummed. Those who understood the 
;! meaning of the flag squeezed their way up to it. Mazin, Samoy- 
lov, and the Gusevs stood close at Pavel’s side. Nikolay with 
bent head pushed his waj- through the crotvd. Some other peo- 
ple unknown to the mother, young and with burnin'’'' eyes, 
jostled her. 

L^ng live the working people of all countries!” shouted 
Pavel. 
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And ever increasing in force and joy, a thousand-mouthed 
echo responded in a soul-stirring acclaim. 

The mother clasped Pavel’s hand, and somebody clse’s, too. 
Si.c was breathless with tears, yet refrained from shedding 
them Her legs trembled, and with quivering lips she cried: 

Oh, niy acar boys, that s true. TTierc you are now ” 

A broad smile spread over Nikolay’s pockmarked face; he 
stared .at the flag and, stretching his hand toward it, roared out 
something; then caught the mother around the neck with the 
same hand, kissed her, and laughed. 

"Comrades!” sang out the Ukrainian, subduing the noise of 
the crowd with his mellow voice. "Comrades! We have now 
started .1 holy procession in die name of the new God, the God 
of Truth anti . Light, the God of Reason and Goodness. We 
march m this holy procession, comrades, over a long and hard 
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road. Our goal is far, far away, and llic crown of tliorm ic 
near! Those who don’t believe in the might of truth, who have 
not the courage to stand up for it even unto death, v/ho tlo not 
believe in themselves and arc afraid of suffering — such of you, 
step aside! We call upon those only who believe in our triumph. 
Those who cannot sec our goal, let 'them not walk with us; 
only misery is in store for them! Fall into line, com.'adcsl I^ng 
live the first of May, the holiday of freemen'” 

The crowd drew closer. Pavel waved the flag. It spread out 
in the air and sailed forward, sunlit, smiling, red. .uul glowing. 

''I>ct us renounce the old world!” resounded I'cdt.i \|.i. ;n’s 
ringing voice; and scores of voices took up the cry. It fio.itcd as 
on a mighty wave. 

“Let us shake its dust from our feet.” 

Tile mother marched behind Mazin with a smile on her dry 
lips, and looked over his head at her son and the dag. Ever%-- 
whcrc, around her, was the sparkle of fresh young cheerful 
faces, the sparklc'of shining eyes; and at the head of all — her 
son and Andrey. She heard their \oiccs, .Vmlres s, soft and 
humid, in friendly harmony with the heaiv l>.is' ot her son: 

“Rise up, awake, you workingmen' 

On, on, to war, you hungry iiosts' ’ 

Men ran toward the red flag, raising a clamor; then joining 
the others, they marched along, their shouts lost in the broai 
sounds of the song of the revolution. 

The mother had heard that sang before, it had often be:' 
sung in a subdued tone: and the Ukrainian had often whis:'-'- 
it. But now she seemed for the tirst time to hear this appeal " ' "j 

unite in the struggle. 

“•We march to join our suffering mates.” 



Tl)e song flowed on, embracing the people. 
Someone’s face, alarmed yet joyous, moved alone 
mother's, and a trembling voice spoke, sobbinsr. 

.Mitya! Where arc you going.”’ 

Idle mother said: 

Let him go! Don’t be alarmed! Don’t £■*»' U, 
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afraid at first, too. Afine is right at the head — he who bears the 
standard — that’s my son!” 

“Murderers! Where are you going? There are soldiers over 
there!” And suddenly clasping the mother’s hand in her bony 
h'ands, the tall, thin woman exclaimed: “My dear! How they 
sing! And Mitya is singing!” 

“Don’t be troubled!” murmured the mother, “It’s. a sacred 
thing. Think of it! Christ would not have been, either, if men 
hadn’t perished for his sake.” 

This thought had flashed across the mother’s mind and struck 
her by its simple, clear truth. She stared at the woman, who 
held her hand firmly in her clasp, and repeated, smiling: 

‘Christ would not have been, cither, if men hadn’t suffered 
for his sake.” 

Sizov appeared at her side. He took off his hat and tvaving 
. it in rhythm with the song, said: 

They re marching openly, eh, mother? And composed a 
’. song, too! What a song, mother, eh?” ' 

“The Tsar for the army soldiers must have. 

Then give him your sons ” 

. ."^heyre not afraid of anything,” said Sizov. “And my son 
IS m the grave. The factory crushed him to death!” 

The mothers heart bc.at rapidly, and she began to lag behind.' 
She was scon pushed aside hard .against a fence, and the close- 
packed crowd went streaming past her. She saw that there 
were many people, and she was pleased. 

“Rise up, awake, you workingmen!” 

_ It seemed as if the blare of a mighty brass trumpet were rous- 
mg men and surnng m some hearts the willingness- to fight, in 
other hearts a vague joy, a premonition of something new, and 
a burning curi^ity; in still others a confused tremor of hope 
and curiosity. The song tvas an outlet, too, for the stinging 
bitterness accumulated during years. 

Tlic people looked ahead, where ’the red banner was swing- 
ing and streaming m the air. All were saying something and 
shouting; but the individual voice was lost in the song—the 
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neiv spng, in wijich tlic old mournful note was absent. It was 
not the utterance of a sou! wandering in solitude along the dark 
pailis of melancholy pcrple.'rity, of a pallid soul beaten down by 
want, burdened with fear, deprived of individuality. It breathed 
no sighs of a strength hungering for space; it shouted no cries 
of irritated courage ready to crush both the good and the bad 
indiscriminately. It did not voice the elemental instinct of the 
animal to snatch freedom for freedom’s sake, nor the feeling 
of wrong of vengeance capable of destroying everj'thing and 
powerless to build up anything. In this song there was nothing 
from the old, slavish world. It floated onward and evenly; it 
proclaimed an iron virility, a calm threat. Simple, clear, it 
swept the people after it along an endless path leading to the 
far distant future; and it spoke frankly about the hardships of 
the way. In its steady fire a heavy clod seemed to burn and 
melt— the su/Ierings they had endured, the dark load of their 
habitual feelings, their constant dread of what wps coming. 

“They all join in!” somebody roared exultandy. ‘Well done 
boys!” 

Apparentlj- the man felt something vast, to which he could 
not give expression, in ordinary words, so he uttered a stiff 
oath. Yet the hatred, the blind dark hatred of a slave also 
streamed hotly through his teeth, Disturbed by the light shed 
upon It, It hissed like a snake, writhing in venomous words. 

Heretics! a inan with a broken voice shouted from a win- 
dow, shaking his fist threateningly. 

cars bored into the mother’s 

STxi fbe 

Agitated people flashed quickly past her a dorl- 1-,,... , 
of men and women, carried nlong^th k sL/ wh Vff "I 
every obstacle out of its path. ^ 

Crowing in the mother's breast was thn u. i- 
shout to the crowd: ^ mighty desire to 

Oh, my dear people!” 

ing With the bright fir- of faith N °''^bead, his eyes hiirn- 
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know beforehand how the show will end. They spoke placidly. 

“One company of infantry is near the school, and the other 
near the factory.” 

“Tlie governor has come.” 

“fs that so?" 

“I saw him myself. He’s liere.” 

Some one swore jovially and said: 

“They’ve begun to fear our fellows, after all, haven’t they? 
The soldiers have come and the governor ” 

“Dear boys!” throbbed in the breast of the mother. But the 
words aroutid her sounded dead and cold. She hastened her 
steps to get away from these j^eople, and it was not difficult for 
her to outstrip their lurching gait. 

Suddenly the head of the crowd, as it were, bumped against 
something; its body swung backward with an alarming, losv 
hum. The song trembled, then flowed on more mpidly and 
louder; but again the dense wave of sounds hesitated in its for- 
ward course. Voices fell out of the chorus one after the other. 
Here and there a voice was raised in the effort to bring the 
song to its previous height, to push it forward; 

. “Rise up, awake, you workingmenl ' 

On, on, to war, you hungry hosts 1 ” 

'Though she saw nothing and was ignorant of what was hap- 
pening there in front, the mother divined, and elbowed her 
way through the crowd. 


CHAPTER 


Co.vtnADEsl the voice of Pavel tvas heard. “Soldiers arc people 
the same as ourselves. They will not strike us! Why should 
they beat us? Because we bear the truth necessary for all? This 
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our truth is necessary to them, too. Just now they do not under- 
stand this; but the time is nearing when they will rise svith us, 
when they will march, not under the banner of robbers and 
murderers, the banner which the liars and beasts order them to 
call the banner of glory and honor, but under our banner of 
freedom and goodness! We ought to go forward so that they 
should understand our truth the sooner. Forward, comradesl 
Ever forward!” 

Pavel’s voice sounded firm, the words rang in the air dis- 
tinctly. But the crowd fell asunder; one after the other the peo- 
ple dropped off to the right or to the left, going toward their 
homes, or leaning against- the fences. Now the crowd had the 
shape of a wedge, and its point was Pavel, over whose head 
the banner of the laboring people was burning red. 

At the end of the street, closing the exit to the square, the 
mother saw a low, gray w.ill of men, one just like the other, 
without faces. On the shoulder of each a bayonet was smiling 
its thin, chill smile; and from this immobile wall -a cold gust 
blew down on the workmen, striking the breast of the mother 
and penetrating her heart. 

She forced her W'ay into the crowd among people familiar to 
her, and, as it were, leaned on them. 

She pressed closely against a tall, lame man with a clean- 
shaven face. In order to look at her, he had to turn his head 
stiffly. 


“What do you want? Who are you?” he asked her. 

"Tlic mother of P.avel Vlasov,” she answered, her knees trem- 
bling beneath her, her lower lip involuntarily dropping. 

“Ha-ha 1" said the lame man. “Verj' well!” 

“Comrades!” Pavel cried. “Onward all your lives. There Is 
no other way for usi Sing!” 

The atmosphere grew tense. The flag rose and rocked and 
waved over the heads of the people, gliding toward the gray 
w.iil of soldiers. The mother trembled. She dosed her eves and 
cried; “Oh— oh!” ’ 

None but P.avcl, Andrcy, Samoylov, and Mazin advanced. 

1 he hmpid voice of Fedya Mazin slowly quivered in the air. 

In mort.al strife— he began the song. 

\ou victims fell— ” answered thick, subdued voices. The 
"ords dropped m two heavy sighs. People stepped forward. 
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each footfall audible. A new song, determined and resolute, 
burst out: 

“You yielded up your lives for them.” 

Fedya’s voice wreathed and curled like a bright ribbon. 
“A-ha-ha-ha!” some one exclaimed derisively. “They’ve struck 
up a foncral song, the dirty dogs!” 

“Beat him!” came the angry response. 

The mother clasped her hands to her breast, looked about and 
saw that the crowd, before so firm, was now irresolute, watch- 
ing the four comrades walk away from them with the banner, 
follotved by about a dozen people, one of whom, however, at 
every forward move, jumped aside as if the path in the middle 
of the street were red hot and burned his soles. 

“The tyranny will fall — ” sounded the prophetic song from 
■■ , the lips of Fedya. 

'• “And the people will rise!” the chorus of powerful voices 
.seconded confidendy and menacingly. 

But the harmonious flow of the song was broken by the 
words: 

“He is giving orders.” 

“Charge bayonets!” came the piercing order from the front. 
Tlic bayonets glittered sharply; then curved down and stretched 
out to confront the banner. 

“Ma-arch!” . 

“They’re coriiing!” said the lame man, and thrusting his 
• hands into his pockets made a long step to one side. 

The mother, without blinking, looked on. The gray line of 
soldiers tossed to and fro, and spread out over the entire width 
of the street. It moved on evenly, coolly, carrying in front of 
itself a fine-toothed comb of sparkling bayonets. Then it came 
to a stand. The mother took long steps to get nearer to her 
son. She saw how Andrey strode ahead of Pavel and fenced 
him oil with his long body. “Get alongside of me!” Pavel 
shouted sharply. Andrey was singing. Ids hand.s clasped be- 
hind his b.ack, his head uplifted. P.avcl pushed him with his 
shoulder, and again cried: 

“At my sidel Let the banner be in front!” 

“Disperse!” called a little officer in a thin voice, brandishing 
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a white saber. He lifted his feet high, and without bending his 
knees struck his soles on the ground irritably. The high polish 
on his boots caught the eyes of the mother. 

To one side and somewhat behind him walked a tall, clean- 
shaven man, with a thick, gray mustache. He wore a long gray 
overcoat with a red underlining, and yellow stripes on his 
trousers. His gait W'as heavy, and like the Ukrainian, he clasped 
his hands behind his back. He regarded Pavel, r.-iising his thick 
gray eyebrows. 

The mother seemed to be looking into infinity. At each 
breath her breast was ready to burst with a loud cry. It choked 
her, but for some reason she restrained it. Her hands clutched 
at her bosom. She staggered from repeated thrusts. She walked 
onward svithout thought, almost without consciousness. She 
felt that behind her the crowd was getting thinner; a cold wind 
had blown on them and scattered them like autumn leaves. 

The men around the red banner moved closer and closer- 
together. The faces of the soldiers were clearly seen across the 
entire width of the street, monstrously flattened, stretched out 
in a dirty yellowish band. In it were unevenly set variously 
colored eyes, and in front the sharp bayonets glittered harshly. 
Directed against the breasts of the people, although not yet 
touching them, they drove them apart, pushing one man after 
the other away from the crowd, and breaking it up. 

Ilchind her the mother heard the trampling noise of those 
wjio were running away. Suppressed, excited voices cried; 

“Disperse, boys!” 

“Vlasov, run!” 

“Back, Pavel!” 

“Drop the banner, Pavel!” Vycsovshchikov said ghimlj. 
“Give it to me! I’ll hide it!” 

He grabbed the pole with his hand; the flag rocked back- 
ward. 

“Let go!” thundered Pavel. 

Nikolay drew his hand back as if it had been burned The 
song died away. Some persons crowded solidly around I a%cl. 
but he cut through to the front. A sudden silence fell. 

.'\round the banner some twenty men were groupcd.,_tKU 
more, but they stood firmly. The mother felt drawn to, 
by a confused desire to say something to them. • 
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“Take this thing away from him, lieutenant.” The even 
voice of the tall old man was heard. -He pointed to the banner. 
A litde ofScer jumped up to Pavel, snatched at the flag pole, 
and shouted shrilly; 

“Drop it!” 

The red flag trembled in the air, moving to the right and to 
tlic left, then' rose again. The little officer jumped back and sat 
down. Nikolay darted by the mother, shaking his outstretched 
fist. 

“Seize them!” the old man roared, stamping his feet. A few 
soldiers jumped to the front, one of tliem flourishing the butt 
end of his gun. The banner trembled, dropped, and disappeared 
in a gray mass of soldiers. 

“Oh!” somebody groaned aloud. And the mother yelled like 
a wild animal. But the clear voice of Pavel answered her from 
out of the crowd of soldiers; 

, • “Good-by, mother! Good-by, dear!” 

“He’s alive! He remembered!” were the two strokes at the 
mother’s heart. 

“Good-by, mother dear!” came from Andrey. 

Waving her hands, she raised herself on tiptoe, and tried to 
sec them. There was the round face of Andrey above the sol- 
diers’ heads. He was smiling and bowing to her. 

"Oh, my dear ones! Andriusha! Pasha!” she shouted. 

Good-by, comrades!” they called from among the soldiers. 

A broken, many-voiced echo responded to them. It resounded 
from the windows and the roofs. 

The mother felt some one pushing her breast. Through the 
mist m her eyes she saw the litde officer. His face was red and 
strained, and he was shouting to her: 

Clear out of here, old woman!” 

She looked down on him, and at his feet saw the flag pole 
broken in two p.arts, a piece of red cloth on one of tlicm. She 
bent down and picked it up. The officer snatched it out of her 
hands, xhrew it aside, and shouted again, stanipintr Jiis feet: 

“Clear out of here, I tell you!” 

A song sprang up and floated from among the soldiers: 

Arise, awake, you workingmen!” 
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Everything was whirling, rocking, trembling. A noise, re- 
sembling the dull hum of telegraph wires, filled the air. The 
officer jumped back, screaming angrily; 

“Stop the singing. Sergeant Kraynov!” 

The mother staggered to the fragment of the pole, which he 
had thrown down, picked it up again. 

“Gag them!” 

The song became confused, trembled, expired. Someboev 
to6k the mother by the shoulders, turned her around, ar.c 
shoved her from the hack. 

“Go, go! Clear the street!” shouted the officer. 

About ten paces from her, the mother again saw a thick 
crowd of people. They were howling, grumblins. wr.iriir.'^, as 
they backed down the street. The yards were drar.-fn- in a 
number of them. * ^ 

“Go, you devil!” a young soldier with a big mustache cr.cutc-d 
right into the mother’s car. He shoved her onto the ridewaik. 
She moved away, leaning on the tiag pole. She went cuic.h.w 
and lightly, but her legs bent under her. In order net re i.' .dec 
clung to walls and fences. People in front were ndiinr iwek 
.alongside of her, and behind her v.erc soldiers. ‘'Go. 

go!” 

The soldiers got ahead of her; she stopped ar_; .v '.i c.'cur.d. 
Down the end of the street she saw them aaar: :r. .a 

thin chain, blocking the e.-.v.ancc to the s'rurr. w.-.j 

empty. Farther down were .r.nrc gray fi-rurw : 
against the people. She v,-3.'.rc.'i m go bncki cur .cr.-.wc:;.-.;:;;-- 
went forward again, and cirr.c lo a narrow, r-r — 
which she turned. She stcrr.c.d a'l.nn. She siah--;- rj.uru;.y. .a.nd 
listened. Somewhere ahw-d si-,!- heard the L'i-u • 
ing on the pole she resumed her walk. Her ,'r.-"-wr w.w. s.,J 
iip anil down, and she suddenlv broke iir.r ’'r .' ‘'G 

quivered; she waved her h.anrls, .wid certain w.'-- 
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“Just look at them. Soldiers advance, against them, and they 
stand before them without fear. Y-yes!” 

“Think of Pasha Vlasov!” 

“And how .about the Ukrainian?" 

“Hands behind his back and smiling, the devil!" 

“My dear ones! My people!” the mother shouted, pushing 
into the crowd. They cleared the way for her respectfully. Some- 
body laughed: 

"Look at her with the flag in her hand!" 

"Shut up!" ordered another man. 

The mother with a broad sweep of her arms cried out: • 

“Listen for the sake of Christ! You are all dear people, yoii 
are all good people. Open up your hearts. Look around without 
fear, without terror. Our children arc going into the world. Our 
children arc going, our blood is going for the truth; with hon- 
esty in their hearts they open the gates of the new road — a 
straight, wide road for all. For .all of you, for the sake of your 
,3’oung ones, they have devoted themselves to the sacred cause. 
They seek the sun of new d.ays that shall always be bright. They 
the lilc of truth and justice, of goodness for 

Her heart was rent asunder, her breast contracted, her throat 
was hot and dry. Deep inside of her, words were being born, 
words of a great, all-embracing love. They burned her tongue, 
moving it more powerfully and more freely. She saw that the 
people were listening to her words. All were silent. She felt that 
they were thinking as they surrounded her closely; and the 
desire grew in her, now a clear desire, to drive these people to 
follow her son, to follo\v Audrey, to follow all those who had 
fallen into the soldiers hands, all those who were left entirely 
alone, all those who were abandoned. Looking at the angry, 
intent facc.s around her, she resumed with quiet force: 

Our children arc going in the world tovvard happiness. They 
went for the sake of all, and for Christ’s truth— .against .all with 
which our malicious, false, avaricious ones have captured, tied, 
and crushcfl us. My clear ones — why it is for you that our young 
blood rose— for all the people, for all the world, for all the 
workingmen, they event! Then don't go away from them, don’t 
renounce, don t forsake them, don’t leave your children on a 
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lonely path— they went just for the purpose of showin;? you all 
1 path to truth, to take all on that path! Pity yourselves! I,ovc 
i them! Understand the children’s hearts. Believe your sons’ 
i hcans; they have brought forth the truth; it burns in tlicm; 
1 they perish’ for It. Believe them!” 

Her voice broke, she staggered, her strength goiic. Somebody 
,S:nl seized her under the arms. 

i “She is speaking God’s words!” a man shouted hoarsely and 
■ j excitedly. “God’s words, good people! Listen to her!” 

1 Another man said in pity of her;^^ 

. ’ “Look how she’s hurting herself!” 

“She’s not hurting herself, but hitting us, fools, understand 
Vi’- that!” was the reproachful reply. 

TOit A high-pitched, quavering voice rose up over the crowd: 
lili; “Oh, people of the true faith! My Mitya, pure soul, what has 
{c'.l'.i he done? He went after his dear comrades. She Speaks truth — 
c,‘v;i why did we forsake our children.? What harm have they done 
.Jfi.!; us?” 

The mother trembled at these words and replied with soft 
tears. 

j “Go home, Nilovna! Go, mother! You’re all worn out,” said 
jiilr"-; Sizov loudly. 

He was pale, his disheveled beard shook. Suddenly knitting 
, his brows he threw a stern glance about him on all, drew him- 
. jVxt ■ tdf up to his full height, and said distinctly: 

•li'- '*^^y son Mawey was crushed in the factory. You know it! 

, j.':. But were he alive, I myself would have sent him Into the lines 
jf:;’’ those— along with them. I myself would have told him: ‘Go 

thj'L; too, Matvey! That’s the right cause, that’s the honest 
(.(>; caus:!’” 

tit t'r : po Viopped, and a sullen silence fell on all, in the powerful 
'■ jttige and new, but something that no longer 

r,s'- '■■ ■ them. Sizov lifted his hand, shook it, and continued: 

•it:'-’'..; . "lan who is speaking to you. You know me! I’ve 

'j’-i vVcrllin'T _1 TJ 1 -1* r* r 


thtm. Sizov lifted his hand, shook it, and continued: 
•it:'-’'..; . ^ "lan who is speaking to you. You know me! I’ve 

Rt.n working here thirty-nine years, and I’ve been alive fifty- 
c'”v'v arrested my nephew, a pure and 

f’ in the front, side by side with 

' hw) ^ ^ banner. Sizov made a motion with his 

; '°3=*er, and said as he took the mother’s hand: 
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Pavel’s bronzed face and the smiling sky-blue eyes of Andrey. 

She walked up and dosvn the room, sat at the window, looked 
out, into the street, and walked away again with lowered eye- 
brows. Every' now and then she started, and looked about in an 
aimless search for something. She drank water, but could not 
slake her tbirst, nor quench the smoldering fire of anguish and 
injury in her bosom. The day was chopped in two. It began full 
of meaning and content, but now it dribbled away into a dis- 
mal waste, which stretched before her endlessly. The quesdon 
swung to and fro in her perplexed mind: - 
“What now.?” 

Korsunoya came in. Waving her hands, she shouted, wept, 
and went into raptures; stamped her feet, suggested this and 
that, made promises, and threw out threats against somebodv. 
All this failed to impress the mother. 

“Aha!” she heard the squeaking voice of Marya. “So the peo- 
ple have been stirred up! At last the whole factory has ariseni 
All have arisen!” 

^es, yes! said the mother in a low voice, shaking her head. 
Her eyes were fixed on something that had already^faiien. inre 
tne past, had departed from her along with Andrey and PaveL 
She w.as unable to weep. Her heart was dried up, her li’^s. me. 
were dry, and her mouth was parched. Her hands shock, and 
a cold, fine shiver ran down her back, setting her skin acuiv.er. 

In the evening the police came. She met them witheur nm- 
prisc and without fear. They entered noisily, with a pecuiian'- 
satisfaction in their faces. Tn^c reiicw- 
displaying his teeth: 

ell, how are you.? The third time I have the hc-c" eh'" 

nnt. 'm- Jicr dry tongue aior.^ he^^ 'in'. 

“iccr delivered a long homily to her. The mch-.s- 
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VVha-at? shouted the officer. “Louderl'’ 
a .sigh^’ with 

ness. She stood heside the nforiicr but did no nT" Tf “ 
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shout: “Arc you asleep, Pelagueya? You unfortunate, suffering 
woman, sleep! They abuse everybody, the heretics!” At last she 
dropped into bed without undressing, and quickly fell into a 
heavy sleep, as if she had plunged into a deep abyss. 

She dreamed she saw a yellow sandy mound beyond the 
marsh on the road to the city. At the edge, which descended 
perpendicularly to the ditch, from which sand was being taken, 
stood Pavel singing sonorously, but the voice was Andrey’s: 

“Rise up, awake, you workingmen!” 
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She walked past the mound along the road to the city, and 
putting her hand to her forehead looked at her son. His figure 
was clearly and sharply outlined against the sky. She could not 
make up her mind to go up to him. She was ashamed because 
she w.as pregnant. And she held an infant in her arms, besides. 
She walked farther on. Children were playing ball in the field. 
There were many of them, and the ball v.ms a red one. The 
infant threw himself forward out of her .arms tosvard them, and 
began to cry aloud. She gave him the breast, and turned hack, 
b’ow soldiers were already at the mound, and they turned the 
bayonets against her. She ran quickly to the church standing in 
the middle of the field, the white, light church that seemed to 
be constructed out of clouds, and sens immcasur.ahly liigt;. 
funeral was going on there. The cofTm sv.as wide, blacK, and 
tightly covered with a lid. The priest and deai.c.n ss a!.-:cd 
around in svhite canonicals and sang: 

"Christ has arisen from the dead.’ _ . , 

The deacon carried the incense, bowed to I'.cr, .i..'. 

His hair was glaringly red, and his face jo.iah ..f-e ...a...c>..n .^ , 

From the top of the dome broad sunlvt.ams ot,. <-e.. t 

, pround. In both choirs the boys sang so. tly, 

^Christ has arisen from the dead. _ ■- 

Arrest them!" the priest suddenly cried, t.;. 

™t!dle of the church. His vestments v.anislicd 
^'tdagray, stern mustache appeared on jus t.iee . : 
f"«(ltorun, and the deacon, flinging 

seizing his head in his ban;,' — e ^ 
mother dropped the infant on tnc groum. 
people. They ran to the side of her, tirr.u..; .. ^ 
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Nf A X I M GORKY 
naked little body. She fell on her knees and shouted to them- 

“Don’t abandon the child! Take it with you!” 

_ “Christ has arisen front the dead,” the Ukrainian sang, hold- 
ing his hands behind his back, and smiling. He bent down 
took the child, and put it on the wagon loaded with timber, at 
the side of which Nikolay was walking slowly, shaking with 
laughter. He said: 

“They have given me hard work.” 

.The street was muddy, the people thrust their faces from 
the wndows of the honses, and whistled, shouted, waved their 
lands. The d.iy was clear, the sun shone brightly, and there 
''’as not a single shadow anywhere. 

Sing, mother!” said the Ukrainian. “Oh, what a life!” 

And he sang, drowning all the other sounds with his mern' 

it fvtmTher''’''"?^' S'>c put her car, as 

mevn i; « ‘lut emptinc.ss that 

si r^i ^ "lustle blew insistently. From its sound 
s ic realized that t was already the second Iilast. The room was 

over'Rule door 

roorn'i^oSeri; dieV°7t,"'‘'’''’ii"® ‘’^San to set the 

at the window in il7 ^ She sat down 

came to hen 

“What now.’ What am I tp dp now?” 
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seemed to say: “I must go to the goal; I must get to tlie goal!” 
slackened its ticking. The flies buzzed irresolutely,, as if ponder- 
ing a certain plan of action. 

Suddenly she recalled a picture she had once seen in the days 
of her youth. In the old park of the Zansaylovs, there was a 
large pond densely overgrown with water lilies. One gray day 
in the fall, while walking along the pond, she had seen a boat 
in the middle of it. The pond was dark and cairn, and the boat 
.seemed glued to the black water, thickly strewn with yellow 
leaves. Profound sadness and a vague sense of misfortune were 
wafted from that lonely boat without a rower and without oars, 
motionless out there on the stagnant water amid the dead 
leaves. The mother had stood a long time at the edge of the 
pond medit.ating as to who had pushed the boat from the shore 
and why. Now it seemed to her that she herself was like that 
boat, which at the time had reminded her of a coffin waiting 
for its dead. In the evening of the same day she had learned 
that the wife of one of Zansaylov’s clerks had been drowned in 
the pond — a little woman with black disheveled hair, who 
always walked at a brisk gait. 

The mother passed her hands over her eyes as if to rub her 
rcmini-scences away, and her thoughts fluttered like a vari- 
colored ribbon. Overcome by her impressions of the day before, 
she sat for a long time, her eyes fixed upon the cup of tea 
grown cold. Gradually the desire came to see some wise, sim- 
p H’cjson, speak to him, and ask him many things. 

- s if in answer to her wish, Nikolay Ivanovich came in after 
oinncr. But at first sight of him she was seized with alarm, and 
I'Uica to respond to his greeting. 

b'-rP't’f"? “there was no use for you to come 

IN.!,'-, 1 too, then that will be the end of 

V h ,u They’ll take you 

'•■ hou fail ,f they sec vou here.” ^ 

«n his nose, 

M n ° explained fo ' 


to her in haste: 


•'•cre -I'ticsicl “gteement with Pavel and Audrey, that if they 

v“„™ £ v’"'h 7 “ •7, y»" '"'•'■e over cit,- tte 

*=v mal e All's y’ “ “’"'‘Wed ' 

,MuaKc .a search in your house?” 


"Ticy did. They 


- air. “Did 

house?’ 

rummaged, searched, and nosed around. 
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Those people Iiavc no sijaine, no consficnee!" exclaimed the 
mother. 

“What do they need shame for?” said Nikolay with a shriig 
of his shoulders; and c.\plnincd to her the necessity oE her going 
to the city. 

• His friendly, solicitous talk moved and agitated her. She 
looked at him with a pale smile, and wondered at the Warm 
feeling of confidence he inspired in her. 

“If Pasha wants it, and I’ll be no inconvenience to yoU-=^” 

“Don’t he uneasy on that score. I live all alone; my sister 
comes over only rarely.” 

“I’m not going to cat my head off for nothing,” she siiid, 
thinking aloud. 

“If you want to worlc, you’ll find someiliing to do.” 

Her conception of work was now indissolubly connected 
with the work that her .son. Andrey, and their comrades were 
doing. She moved a little toward Nikolay, and looking in his 
. eyes, asked: 

“Yes? You say work will be found for me?” 

“My household is a small one, I am a bachelor ” 

“I’m not talking about that, not about housework/’ she said 
quietly, “I mean world work,” 

And she sighed, injured by his failure to understand her. He 
rose, and bending toward her. with a smile in his nearsighted 
eyes, he said thoughtfully, “You’ll find a place for yourself in 
the world work, too. if you want it.” 

Her mind quickly formulated the simple and clear thought: 
“Once I was able to help Pavel; perhaps I will succeed .again. 
The greater the number of those who work for his cause, the 
dearer will iiis truth come out before the people.” 

But these thoughts did not fully express the whole force and 
■ complc.xity of her desire. 

“Wh.at could 1 do?” she asked quietly. 

He thought a while, and then began to explain the technical 
details of the revolutionary work. Among other things, he said: 

“If, when you go to see Pavel in prison, you tried to find out 
from him the address of the peasant who asked for a news- 
paper ” 

“I know it!” c.Kclnimcd the mother in delight. “I know where 
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they arc, and who they are. Give me the papers, I’ll deliver 
them. I’ll find the peasants, and do everything just as you say.' 
Who will think that I carry illegal books? I carried books to 
the factory. I smuggled in more than a hundred jtounds,- 
Heaven be praised!” 

The desire came upon her to travel along the road, through 
forests and villages, with a birch-bark sack over her shoulders, 
and a staff in her hand. 

“Now, you dear, dear man, you just arrange it for me, ar- 
range it so that I can work in this movement. I’ll go every- 
where for you! I’ll keep going summer and winter, down to 
my very grave, a pilgrim for the sake of truth. Why, isn’t that 
a splendid lot for a woman like me? The pilgrim’s life is a 
good life. He goes about through the world, he has nothing, he 
needs nothing except bread, no one abuses him, and so, quietly, 
unnoticed, he roves over the earth. And so I’ll go, too; I’ll go 
to Andrey, to Pasha, wherever they live.” 

But she was seized with sadness when she saw herself home- 
less. begging for alms, in the name of Christ, at the windows of 
the village cottages. 

Nikolay took her hand gently, and stroked it with his warm 
hand. Then, looking at the watch, he said; 

“Wc’ll speak about that later. You arc taking a dangerous 
burden upon your shoulders. You must consider very carefully 
what you intend doing.” 

“My dear man, what have I to consider? What have I to live 
for if not for this cause? Of what use am I to anybody? A tree 
grows, it gives shade; it’s split into wood, and it warms people, 
kven a mere dumb tree is helpful to life, and I am a huni.m 
being. The children, the best blood of man, the best there is of 
our hearts, give up their liberty and their lives, perish withoa- 
piiy for themselves! And 1, a mother — am I to stand by 
do nothing?” 

The picture of her son marching at the head of the m'"'- 
with the banner in his hands flashed before her mind. , 

“Why should I lie idle when my son gives up his 
sake of truth? I know now — I know thm he is workia- ' V 
truth. It’s the fifth year now that 1 live beside 'br 
•My heart has melted and begun to burn. I . 
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you are striving for. I see what a liurdeh you all entry ort yoUr 
shoulders. Take me to you, loo, for the sake of Christ, that t 
may, be able to help my son! Take me to you!” 

Nikolay’s face grew pa|e; he heaVed a deep sigh. Then, smil- 
ing, looking at her with sympathetic attention he said: 

“This is the first time I’ve heard such words.” 

“What can I say.?” she replied, shaking her head sadly, and 
spreading her hands in a gesture of impotence. “If I had the 
words to express my mother’s heart—” She arose, lifted by the 
power that waxed in her breast, intoxicated her, and gave her 
the words to express her indignation. “Then many and many 
a one would weep, and even the wicked, the men without con- 
science would tremble! I would make them taste gall, even as 
they made Christ drink of the cup of bitterness, and as they 
now do our children. They have brui.sed a mother’s heart!” ' 

.. . Nikolay rose, and pulling his little beard with trembling fin- 
.;,gcrs, lie said slowly in an unfamiliar tone of voice: • 

Some d.iy you will speak to them, I think!” 

He st.artcd, looked at his watch again, and asked in a hurry: 
bo its sctilccl. You II come over to me in the city?” 

She silently nodded her head, 

.mi •'’' possible.” And he added in 
a solici ous voice: 1 11 be anxious for you; yes, indeed!” 

blie looked at him m surprise. What was she to him.? With 
embarrassment, he stood before her,, 
dressed m a simple black jacket, stooping, nearsighted. 

Have you money? he asked, dropping his eyes. 

And h™S ii .ofe"' “■ P“‘=«’ “P'”'-' !'• 

“Here, please take some.” 

“FversSm her head, observed: 

Even mn„r ^ from other people. 

Esen money has no value for you. People do anythimr to get 

mSitlfo n- r yoo money is^o 

many little pieces of paper, little bits of copper. You sL-m to 

keep It by you yust out of kindness to people ” 

Nikokay Ivanovich laughed softly. 

Mt’s an awfully licithersome article, money is. Both to t.ake it 
and to give it is embarrassing.” 
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He caughr her binti. rresrec :r vrarmlT. one eskei^igniii:: 

“So you will try rc erne seen. rrcrL": yen?” 

And he waleed cuierir. ns ms his rrenr. 

She got hersdj reniiy tc gc te liEn ert the tcurth c:rr ■rrr*— 
hi^ visit. T.Tcn dte art trith her rtre tranks rrUed cur cf the 
vil!.tge into the ccen enunrry. she ramei her here hscin anvi 
suddenly had the teeurg- htar she was leat-.r^ ne riace E:r- 
cver— the place where she had, grtsse-i the darkest and tncsr 
hurdensore pericc ot her Ire. me riace where thar cmer rariEd 
life had begun, in vrhicit me neat 'Say swailcwed uc the da” 
before, and each vras tdiea by an abundance cr nevr sccmvvs 
and new joys, new thoughts and new feelinss- 
Tne factory spread irdf like a huse. durnsv. dark-red spider, 
raising its lofty smokestacks high up into the shw. Tne sn-aTl 
one-stoned houses pressed against it. gray, catmnil our on. the 
soot-covered ground, and crowded up in dose dusters gu the 
e the marsh. Tney looked scrrowfuIlY at one another with 
their gnmy little windows. .Above them rose the cLurdi: also 
dark red lire the factory. The bdfrv, it seemed to her. was 
‘o«r than the factory chimneys. 

V’hi'h rid]usted the collar of her dress. 

He was dnver shaking the reins over the horse. 

fnM h.k uncertain height, wrJi sna.rse, 

^tid faded eyes. SwimiJ 
‘J=n'-!v a matto alongside the wagon. It was^evi- 

tisiu'or th! left ^ent to the 

«ri(!e'’of hU croo'w n ^ ’^tth a comical forward 

of mud v.-cre clinrin^^^ which clods 

trv V.-.SS -15 nip.i. ^ mother looked around. The coun- 

; driver s^i J 

i sStT “J'- 

•• '■''■•« >lu de-p stni ^“tse sank its feet heavily 
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Nikolay Ivan-ovich lived on a quiet, deserted street, in .1 little 

green wing .annexed to a black tuo-storied structure swollen 

with age. In front of the wing was a thickly grown little mr- 

den and hranches of l.lac hushes, acacias, ind silvery yofm. 

poplars looked hentgn y and freshly into the w-indows of the 

nl\^ by Nikolay. It was quiet and tidy in his 

scMvitrhoors ?''' fT 'belvcs clocclv 

set with hooks stretched across the walls, and portraits of stern 

, serious persons hung over them. 1 orir.nits oi stern. 

convenient here?” .asked Nikolav 
g the mother into a little room with one window' triviniT 
on the garden and another on the grass-grown yar^ if til 
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svJd'TOd Vi'liitd 10 hi. asvk- 

pie who sent down a concentrated look from the wads ^ 

'car^inthfr^^lrSlCd^^ 
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nutcly, adjusting his glasses with the thin linger of his right 
hand, and screwing up his eyes. He had the appearance of just 
having entered the rooms for the first time, and everything 
seemed as unfamiliar and strange to him as to the moilier. Con- 
sequently, the mother at once felt herself at home. She followed 
Nikolay, observing where each thing stood, and inquiring 
about his ways and habits of life. He answered with the guilty 
air of a man who knows he is all the time doing things as they 
ought not to be done, but cannot help himself. 

After she had watered the flowers and arranged the sheets of 
music scattered in disorder over the piano, she looked at the 
samovar, and remarked, “It needs polishing.” 

Nikolay ran his finger over the dull metal, then stuck the 
finger close to his nose. He looked at the mother so seriously 
that she could not restrain a good-natured smile. 

When she lay down to sleep and thought of the day just past, 
she raised her head from the pillow in astonishment and looked 
around. For the first time in her life she was in the house of a 
stranger, and she did not experience the least constraint. Her 
mind dwelt solicitously on Nikolay. She had a distinct desire 
to do the best she could for him, and to introduce more warmth 
into his lonely life. She was stirred and aficctcd by his embar- 
rassed awkwardness and droll ignorance, and smiled to herself 
with a sigh. Then her thoughts leaped to her son and to An- 
drey. She recalled the high-pitched, sparkling voice of Fedya, 
and' gradually the whole d.ay of the first of May unrolled itself 
before her, clothed in new sounds, reflecting new thoughts. The 
trials of the day were peculiar as the day itself. They did not 
bring her head to the ground as with the dull, stunning blow 
of the fist. They st.abbcd the heart with a thousand pricks, and 
Called forth in her a quiet wrath, opening her eyes and straight- 
ening her backbone. 

“Children go in the world,” she thought as she listened to 
the unfamiliar nocturnal sounds of the city. They crept through 
the open window like a sigh from afar, stirring the leaves in the 
garden and faintly expiring in the room. 

Early in the morning she polished up the samovar, made a 
fire in" it, and filled it with water, and noiselessly placed the 
dishes on the table. Then she sat down in the k.itchcn and 
waited for Nikol.ay to rise. Presently she heard him cough. He 
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appeared at the door, liolding'his glasses in one hand, .the other 
hand at his throat. She responded to his greeting, and brought 
the samovar into the room. He began to wash himself, splasli- 
ing the water on the floor, dropping the soap and his tooth- 
brush, and grumbling in di-ssatisfaction at himself. 

When they sat down to drink tea, he said to the mother; 

“I am employed in the Zemsts'o board — a very sad occupa- 
tion. I see the way bur peasants arc going to ruin.” 

And smiling he repeated guiltily: “It’s literally so— I sec! 
People go hungry, they lie down in their graves prematurely, 
starved to death, children arc born feeble and sick, and drop 
like flies in autumn — wc know all this, we know the causes of 
this wretchedness, and for observing it wc receive a good salary. 
But that’s all wc do, really; truly all we do.” 

“And what are you, a student.^” 

No.^ I m a village teacher. My father was superintendent in 
a mill in Vyatka, and I became a teacher. But I began to give 
books to the pe.asants in the village, and was put in prison for 
it. When I carne out of prison I became clerk in a bookstore, 
but^ not behaving carefully enough I got myself into prison 
again, and was then c.xiled to Archangel. There I also got into 
trouble widi the governor, and they sent me to the V^hite Sea 
coast, where I lived for five years.” 

His talk sounded calm and even in the bright room flooded 
with sunlight. The mother had already heard many such stories; 
but she could never understand why they were related with 
sudi composure, why no blame was laid on anybody for the 
suficnng the people had gone through, why these sufferings 
were regarded as so inevitable. 

^ My sister is coming to-day,” he announced. 

Is she married.?” 

“She’s a widow. Her husband was exiled to Siberia; but he 
escaped, caught a severe cold on the way, and died abroad two 
years ago. 

“Is she younger than you?” 

"Six years older. I owe a great de.il to her. Wait, and you’ll 
hear how she plays. That’s her piano. There arc a whole Jot of 
her things here, my books ” 

“Where does she live?” 
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"Evcrj’U'hcrCj” he axisucrcJ mtih a S’riiio. “’A hu'rovc:. a 
soul is needed,' there’s «-herc you'll rind her." 

"Also in this movement?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

He soon left to go to work, and the modier rcri rr d':::, 
of "that movement” for which the people werheu. u.:-- 
out, calmly and resolutely. When confronting them >ne see 
to stand before a mountain looming in the dnrL 
About noon a tali, stately lady came. lYTisn c.he me; 
o'pened the door for her she dropped a Hade yeilcss- vahse 
the floor, and quicldy seizing Vlasova's hand, ashed: 

"Are you the mother of Pavel ACkhayiovich?" 

“Yes, I am,” the mother replied, embarras.sed 
genteel appearance. 

“That’s the way I imagined you,” said the lady, 

her hat in front of the mirror. “We have been friends cf ?; 

Mikhaylovich a long time. He spoke about you often.'" 

[ Her voice was quiet, and she spoke slowly; but her nic~e- 
p.yj' ments were quick and vigorous. Her large, limpid g r av eyes 
hxi'; j smiled youthfully; on her temples, however, thin radiate wrirt- 
r.;o r ; ''''<^^2 already limned, and silver hairs e'istened ever her 
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“I’m hungry; can I have a cup of coffee?” 

•d il make it for you at once.” The mother took down the 
ctfle apparatus from the shelf and quied? asked: 

}>ii Pasha speak about me?” 

1 q'afverir.g or 

; ''^ni^hed in the depths of her^ov." " 

, v“"i . ^"^=5kcdracvhctb.rr ‘ ^r.etncugrm 
me. But it would have 

i he’s not i ? ago: now I 
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arc exiled, wc’ll arrange an escape for Pavel Mikhaylovich. 
There’s notliing for him to do in Siberia, and he’s indispensable 
here.” 

The mother incredulously regarded Sofya, who was search- 
ing about for a place into which to drop her cigarette butt, and 
finally threw it in a flowerpot. 

“That’ll spoil the flowers,” the mother remarked. 

“E.xcuse me,” said Sofya simply. “Nikolay always tells me 
the same thing.” She picked up the butt and threw it out of 
the window. The mother looked at her in embarrassment, and 
said guiltily: 

“You must excuse me. I said it without thinking. Is it in my 
place to teach you?” 

“Why not? Why not teach me, if I’m a sloven?” Sofya 
c.almly queried with a shrug. “I know it; but I always forget— 
the worse for me. It’s an ugly habit— to throw cigarette bulls 
any and everywhere, and to litter up places with ashes — par- 
. ticularly in a woman. Cleanliness in a room is the result of 
work, and all work ought to be respected. Is the coffee ready? 
Thank you! Why one cup? Won’t you have any?” Suddenly 
.seizing the mother by the shoulder, she drew her to herself, 
and looking into her eyes asked in surprise: "Why are you 
shy with me?” 

The mother answered with a smile: 

“I just blamed you for throwing the cigarette butt away— 
docs that look as if 1 were shy? I came to your house only 
yesterday, but I behave as if 1 were at home, and as if I had ■ 
known you a long time. I m afraid of nothing; I say anything. 

I even find fault.” 

“That’s the way it ought to be.” 

My Ite.-jd s in a whirl. I seem to be a stranger to myself. I'or- 
mcrly I didn t dare speak out from my heart until I’d been 
with a person a long, long time. And now my heart is always 
open, and 1 at once say things I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
before, and a lot of things, too.” Sofya lit another cigarette, 
turning the kind glance of her gray eyes on the mother. "Yes, 
you spc.ak of arranging an escape. But how will he be able to 
live as a fugitive? The mother finally gave c.xprcssion to the 
thought that was agitating her. 

That s a trifle,” Sofya remarked, pouring out a cup of : 
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codec for herself. “He’ll live r.s scores of oilier fugiiivcs live. I 
just met one, and saw him off. Another very vnhiahlc man, who 
v.orkcd for the movement in the south. He was c.xilcd for five 
years, but remained only three and a half months. That’s why 
I look such a grande dame. Do you think I always dress this 
way.? I can’t bear this fine toggery, this sumptuous rustle. A 
human being is simple by nature, and should dress simply — 
be.autifully but simply.” 

The mother looked at her fi.xedly, smiled, and shaking her 
hc.id meditatively said; 

“No, it seems that day. the first of May, has changed me. I 
feel awkward somehow or other, as if I were walking on two 
roads at the same time. y\t one moment I understand every- 
thing; the nc.xt moment I am plunged into a mist. Here arc 
you! I .see you a lady; you occupy yourself with this movement, 
you know Pasha, and you esteem him. Thank you!” 

“Why, you ought to be thanked!" Sofya laughed. 

“I? I didn’t teach him about the movement, ’ the mother said 
with a sigh, “As I speak now,” she continued stubbornly, 
“everything seems simple and near. Then, all of a sudden, I 
cannot understand this simplicity. Again, I m calm. In a second 
I grow fearful, because I am calm. I always used to be afraid, 
my -whole life long; but now that there's a great deal to be 
afraid of, I have very little fear. Why is it' I cannot under- 
stand. ' She stopped, at a loss for words. Sofya looked at her 
seriously, and waited; but seeing that the motltcr was agitated, 
unable to find the expression she wanted, she herself took up 
the conversation. 

time will come when you 11 understand c\ cry thing. The 
chief thing that gives a person power and faith in himself is 
v.hcn he begins to love a certain cause with ,■’!! his licart, aiul 
Itno’.vs it is a uood cause of use to cvcrjlxidy. I here is such a 
love. There’s everything. There’s no human being too mean to 
love. p,iit it’s time for me to stop this big talk. 

Putting the butt of her cigarette in the saucer, she shook he. 
hc.id. Her golden hair fell' back in thick waves. She vv.alkc.-- 
«w,iy smiling. The mother followed her wiiti b.er ejes. sigi--. 
•ttid looked around. Her thoughts came to a iialt 
haif-d.'owsv, oppressive stillness, sb.'- began to g 
Jegerher. 
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_ -At four o’clock Nikolay appeared. Then they dined. Sofya, 
laughing at times, told how she met and concealed the fugitive’ 
how she feared the spies, and saw one in every person she met’ 
and how comically the fugitive conducted himself. Something 
in her tone reminded the mother of the boasting of a working- 
man who had completed a difficult piece of work to his o\4 
sadsfaction She was now dressed in a flowing, dove-colorcd 
robe, which fell from her shoulders to her feet in warm waves 
The effect was soft and noiseless. She appeared to be taller in 
this dress; her eyes seemed darker, and her movements less 
nervous. 

“Now, Sofya.” said .\ikolav alter dinner, "here’s another job 
for you. You know v.e underu ol- t., .„,Mi.l, , uuicr joo 

l.';ofcc;''T,„'t;\;.'';;, 

possible." ' •' ” ‘'5 soon as 

Very Weil.'- s.iid S(.|\a. "We'll P,.i,,,,, . \-i 

“Yes, we'll ;;„.'' i tlagiuja .Nilovna.’ 

“Is it far.' " 

“About lilt) niiies. ' 
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MOTHER ' iSo 

ground the low notes sang in measured, harmonious cadence 
like the waves of the sea exhausted by the storm. Some one 
cried out, a loud, agitated, woeful cry’ of rebellion, questioned 
end appealed in impotent anguish, and, dosing hope, grew 
silent; and then again sang his rueful plaints, now resonant .and 
dear, now subdued and dejected. In response to this song came 
the thick waves of clark sound, broad and resonant. indifTcrent 
and hopeless. They drowned by their depth and to.'cc the 
swarm of ringing w.ails; questions, appeals, groans blended in 
the alarming melody. At times the music seemed to take a 
desperate upward flight, sobbing and lamenting, and ng.ain 
tell, crept low, swung hither and thither on the dense, vibratory 
I cerrcni of bass notes, foundered, and disappeared in them; and 
i oacc more breaking through to an even cadence, in a sad nim- 
I h’e. it grew in volume, pealed forth, and melted and dissolved 
tn a mist of humid notes. 

At first the sounds failed to touch the mother, nicy were in- 
comprehensible to her, nothing but a ringing chaos. Her car 
could not gather a mclodv from the intricate mass of notes. Half 
adeep she looked at Nikolay sitting with his feet crossed under 
him .It the oilier end of the long sofa, and at tlic^ severe profile 
cf Sofya with her head enveloped in a mass of golden liTir. The 
5un shone into the room. A single ray. ucmbling pcns;vc,y. at 
hest lighted up her hair and her shoulder, then settled upcm i.ie 
keys of the piano, and quivered under the pressure Oi hm 
hfgcrs. The branches of the acacia rocked to and rro cutsme 
the window. The room became music-filled, and un.iV. arc lO 
her. the mother’s heart was stirred. Three notes of nearly tk- 
55rne pitch, resonant as the voice of Fedya Mar.in. 5 p 3 r.-.ic- m 
‘h: stream of sounds, like three sihery fish in a brook. 
ur.othcr note united with these in a simple song, which cnroioeci 
I ‘‘he heart in a kind yet sad caress. She began to w.itch tor them. 
I ta await their warble, and she heard only their inus-^- 

t’aishtd from the tumultuous chaos of sound, to v.h.c . .— c.,.' 
i ?radua!ly became deaf. . ^ „ 

• -snd for some reason there rose before her out o. iH- o> -Cu.v 

, ^erths of her past, wrongs long forgotten. ii, 

f ^^ncc her husband came hoinc fate, orunkcr ti.an »- 

j .y -t'tvtd her hand, drauced her from the 'tx:d to th- k" •• '•.•-•■c 
1 it! tl'.c side and said; 
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. “Get out! I’m sick of you! Get out!” 

In order to protect herself from his blows, she quickly gathr 
cred her two-year-old son into her arms and, kneeling, covered 
herself with his body as with a shield. He cried, struggled in her 
arms, frightened, naked, and warm. 

“Get out!” bellowed her husband. 

She jumped to her feet, rushed into the kitchen, threw a jacket 
over her shoulders, wrapped the baby in a shawl, and silently, 
without outcries or complaints, barefoot, in nothing but a shirt 
under her jacket, walked out into the street. It was in the month 
of May, and the night was chill. The cold, damp dust of the 
street stuck to her feet, and got between her toes. The child 
wept and struggled. She opened her breast, pressed her son to 
her body and, pursued by fear, walked down the street, lulling 
the baby. 

It began to grow light. She was afraid and ashamed lest 
some .one come out on the street and see her half naked. She 
turned toward the marsh, and sat down on the ground under a 
, thick group of aspens. She sat there for a long time, embraced 
i by the night, motionless, looking into the darkness with wide- 
opcn cycs, and timidly wailing a lullaby — a lullaby for her baby, 
which had fallen asleep, and a lulltiby for her outraged heart. 

A gray bird darted over her head, and ilew far away.. It 
awakened her, and brought her to her feet. Then, shivering with 
cold, she walked home to confront the horror of blows and new 
insults. 

For the last time a heavy and resonant chord heaved a deep 
breath, indifferent and cold; it sighed and died away. 

Solya turned around, and asked her brother softly: 

“Did you like it?” 

“Very much,” he .said, nodding his head. “Very much.” 

Sofy.a looked at the mother’s face, but said nothing. 

They say, said Nikolay thoughtfully, throwing himself 
deeper back on the .sofa, “that .you should listen to music with- 
out thinking. But I can’t.” 

can 1 ,” said Sofya, striking a melodious chord. 

I listened, and it seemed to me that people were putting their 
questions to nature, that they grieved and groaned, and protested 
angrily, and shouted, ‘Why?’. Nature does not answer, but goes 
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on calmly creating, incessantly, forever. In her silence is hc.ird 
her answer: ‘1 do not know.’ ” 

The mother listened to Nikolay’s quiet words without under- 
standing them, and without desiring to understand. Her bosom 
echoed with her reminiscences, and she wanted more. music. 
Side by side with her memories the thought unfolded itself be- 
fore her: “Here live people, a brother and sister, in friendship: 
they live peacefully and calmly — they have music and books — 
they don’t swear at each other — they don’t drink whisky — they 
don’t quarrel for diversion— :thcy have no desire to insult each 
other, the way all the people at the bottom do.” 

Sofya quickly lighted a cigarette; she smoked almost inecs- 
santly. 

“This used to be the favorite piece of Kostya, ’ she said, as a 
veil of smoke quickly enveloped her. She again struck a low 
mournful chord. “How I used to love to play for him! You re- 
member how well he translated music into language.' She 
jiauscd and smiled. “How sensitive he was! What fine feelings 
he had — so responsive to everything — so fully a man! 

“She must be recalling memories of her husband, the 
I mother noted, “and she smilcsl” 

i “How much happiness that man gave me! ’ said Sofya in a 
low voice,' accompanying her words with light sounds on the 
keys. “What a capacity he had for living! He was always .aglow 
with joy. buoyant, childlike joy!” 

“Childlike,” repeated the mother to herself, and shook her 
head as if agreeing with something. 

' “Vc-cs,” said Nikolay, pulling his beard, “his soul was always 
i singing.” 

‘‘When I played this piece for him the first time, he put it in 
! these words.” Sofya turned her face to her brother, and slowlj 
\ stretched out her arms. Encircled with blue streaks of sinokc, she 
spoke in a low, rapturous voice. “In a bar.'cn sea of tlic far nort-- 
undcr the gray canopy of the cold heavens, stamis a lonely b.’.:-' 

[ island, an unpeopled rock, covered with ice: the 
; polished shore descends .abruptly into the gray, foaming b:.--‘ 
The transparently blue blocks of ice float inhospitably c 
'* stormy water and surge against the dark rock of the 
Their clashing resounds mournfully in the dc.ad sr-‘ 
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the barren sea. They have been floating a long time on the bot- 
tomless depths, and the waves splashing about them have quietly 
borne them toward the lonely rock in the midst of the sea. The 
sound is terrifying as dtey break against the shore and against 
one another, indignantly asking: ‘Why?’ ” 

Sofya flung aw.-iy the cigarette she had begun to smoke, 
turned to the piano, and .again began to play the ringing plaints 
of the lonely blocks of ice by the shore of the barren Arctic 
island. 

The modicr was overcome with unendurable sadness. It 
blended strangely with her past, into which her recollections 
kept boring deeper and deeper. 

“In music one can hear everything,” said Nikolay quietly. 

Sofya turned toward the mother, and asked: 

“Do you mind my noise?” 

The mother was unable to restrain her slight irritadon. 

“I told you not to pay any attention to me. I sit here and listen 
'• and think about myself." 

"No, you ought to understand,” said Sofya. ‘‘A woman can’t 
help understanding music, especially when in grief.” 

She struck the keys powerfully, and' a loud shout went forth, 
as if some one had suddenly heard horrible news, which pierced 
him to the heart, and wrenched from him tliis troubled sound. 
Young voices trembled in affright, people rushed about in haste, 
pellmcH. Again a loud, angry voice shouted out, drowning all 
other sounds. It c.vprcssed not complaints, but wrath. Then 
some kindly and powerful person appeared, who began to sing, 
just like Andre}', a simple beautiful song, a song of exhortation 
and summons to himself. The accompanying voices of the bass 
notes grumbled in an offended tone. 

Sofya played a long time. The music disquieted the mother, 
and. aroused in her a desire to ask of what it was speaking. In- 
distinct sensations and thoughts passed through her mind in 
quick succession. Sadness and .anxiety gave place to moments 
of calm joy. A swarm of unseen birds seemed to be flying about 
in the room, penetrating everywhere, touching the heart with 
caressing wings, soothing and at the same time alarming it. 
The feelings in the mother’s breast could not be fixed in words. 
They emboldened her heart with perplexed hopes, they fondled’ 
it in a fresh and firm embrace. 
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An impulse came to her to say something good both to these 
two persons and to all people in general. She smiled softly, in- 
toxicated by the music, feeling herself capable of doing work 
helpful to the brother and sister. Her eyes roved about in search 
of something, to do for them. She saw nothing but to slip into 
the kitchen, and prepare the samovar. But this did not satisfy 
her desire. -It struggled stubbornly in her breast, and • as she 
poured out the tea she began to speak excitedly with an agitated 
smile. She seemed to bestow the words as a warm caress im- 
partially on Sofj'a and Nikolay and on herself. 

“We people at the bottom feel everything; but it is hard for us 
to speak out our hearts. Our thoughts float about in us. We are 
ashamed because, although we understand, we are not able to 
express them; and often from shame we are angry at our 
thoughts, and at those who inspire them. We drive them awa}' 
from ourselves. For life, you see, is so troublesome. From all 
sides we get blows and beatings; we want rest, and there come 
the thoughts that rouse our souls and demand things of us.’ 

Nikolay listened, and nodded his head, wiping his eye-glasses 
briskly, while Sofya looked at her, her large eyes wide open and 
the forgotten cigarette burning to ashes. She sat half turned from 
the piano, supple and shapely, at times touching the keys lightly 
^yith the slender fingers of her right hand. The pensive chord 
blended delicately with the speech of the mother, as she quickly 
invested her new feelings and thoughts in simple, hearty words. 

“Now I am able to say something about myself, about my peo- 
ple, because I understand life. I began to understand it when I 
was able to make comparisons. Before that time there was rm- 
V body to compare myself with. In our state, you see, all lead the 
f same life, and now that I see how others live, I look back 
! life, .and the recollection is hard and bitter. But it is impossible to 
1 return, and even if you could, you wouldn t find your youth 
) again. And I think I understand a great deal. Here, I am looking 
) at you, and I recollect all your people whom I ve seen. She lo^" 
cred her voice and continued; “Maybe I don t say things ng t, 
j and I needn’t say them, because you know them yourself; but 
I’m just speaking for myself. You at once set me alongside o^ 

■ \ you. You don’t need anything of me; you can t make use of me^ 
you can’t get any enjoyment out of me, I know it. And day 
I day my heart grows, thank God! It grows in goodness, 
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wish good for everybody. This is my thanks that I'm sayin^r to 
)ou - Tears of happy gratitude softened her voice, and looWn? 
at them wmh a smile in her eyes, she went on: “I want to open 
my ^eart before you, so that you may see how I wish your wel 

hoM?y.r,S”“‘‘ “ '”"■ ™ki"S » 
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human being, who was rerm ^ storj- of a 

without a murmur, for a fonirV regarded, and who, 

she was held to be' It cppm f 'ei be that which 

lions, of h'is spoke iTr^ thousands, nay mil- 

heen commonplace and simple- bm '^-'t'stcnce had 

existence of multitudes anH i ^ simple, ordinary 

proportions in their eyes 'took on ever larger 

Nikolay, his elbows on Vp ! n “ sj^hol. 

hands, looked at her ihroiiirb U’’ leaning on his 

eyes screwed up intently SoA-a fl* 6 without moving, his 
Sometimes she trembled and oti her chair. 

• shaWng her head. Her 

C.xccpt m) self. I swept all my misfortunes together 
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into one heap, and weighed them, from lack of anything better 
to do. Then I quarreled with my father, whom I loved. I was 
expelled from the gymnasium, and insulted — -the prison, the 
treachery of a comrade near to me, the arrest of my hu||)and, 
again prison and exile, the death of my husband. But all my mis- - 
fortunes, and ten times their number, are not worth a month of 
your life, Pelagueya Nilovna. Your torture continued daily 
through years. From where do the people draw their power to 
endure it.^” 

“They get used to it,” responded the mother with a sigh. ■ 

“I thought I knew that life,” said Nikolay softly. “But when 
I hear it spoken of — not when my books, not when my incom- 
plete impressions speak about it, hut she herself with a living 
tongue — it is horrible. And the details are horrible, the inanities, 
the seconds of which the years are made.” 

The conversation sped along, thoughtfully and quietly. It 
branched out and embraced the whole of common life on all 
sides. The mother became absorbed in her recollections. From 
her dim past she drew to light each daily wrong, and gave a 
massive picture of the huge, dumb horror in which her youth 
had been sunk. Finally she said; 

“0^! How I’ve been chattering to you! It’s time for you to 
rest. I’ll never be able to tell you all.” _ 

The brother and sister took leave of her in silence. Nikolay 
seemed to the mother to bow lower to her than ever before and 
to press her hand more firmly. Sofya accompanied her to her 
room, and stopping at the door said sofdy: “Now rest. I hope 
you have a good night.” 

Hdr voice blew a warm breath on the mother, and her gray 
fyes embraced the mother’s face in a caress. She took Sofya s 
hand and pressing it in hers, answered; “Thank you. You are 
good people.” 
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CHAPTER. 


Three days passed in conversation witli Sofya and Nikolay. 
The mother continued to recount tales of the past,- which stub- 
bornly arose from the depths of her awakened soul, and dis- 
turbed even herself. Her past demanded an explanation. The 
attention with which the brother and sister listened to her 
opened her heart more and more widely, freeing her from the 
narrow, dark cage of her former life. 

On the fourth day, early in the morning, she and Sofya ap- 
peared before Nikolay as pilgrim women, poorly clad in worn 
chintz skirts and blouses, with birch-bark sacks on their shoul- 
’ E costume reduced Sofya’s 

' “I'' sterner appearance to her pale face, 

i-f » V ^‘"td walked about monasteries all your 

hfc, observed Nikoby on taking leave of his sister, and pressed 
her hand warmly. The mother again remarked the simplicity 
and ease of their relation to each other. It was hard for her to 
get used to it. No kissing, no affectionate words passed between 
tmvT’d’"' tltey behaved so sincerely, so amicably and solicitously 
tmvard e.ach other In the life she had been accustomed to, peo- 
ple kissed a great de.al and uttered many sentimental words, but 
always bit at one another like hungry dogs. 

nnlry'T'^" walked down the street in silence, reached the 

road h.T ••’’“"g ‘I'C ''’icle beaten 

ro.ad between a double row of birches. 

“Won’t you get tired.?” the mother asked. 

oi<i?.o,r,ot"-- ‘ 

™crr> smile, as if speaking of some glorious childhood 

S?r h’ ‘’'C mother of her revolutionary work. 

Siimlu ? ‘^’’^■nged name, use counterfeit 

documents, disguise herself m various costumes in order to 
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hide from spies, carry hundreds and hundreds of pounds of 
illegal books through various cities, arrange escapes for com- 
rades in exile, and escort them abroad. She had Had a printing 
press fixed up in her quarters, and when on learning of it the 
police appeared to make a search, she succeeded in a minute’s 
time before their arrival in dressing as a servant, and walking 
out of the house just as her guests were entering at the gate. 
She met them there. Without an outer wrap, a light kerchief 
on her head, a tin kerosene can in her hand, she traversed the 
city from one end to the other in the biting cold of a winter’s 
day. Another time she had just arrived in a strange city to pay 
a visit to friends. When she was already on the stairs leading 
to their quarters, she noticed that a search was being conducted 
in their apartments. To turn back was too late. Without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation she boldly rang the bell at the door of a lower 
floor, and walked in with her traveling bag to unknown peo- 
ple. She frankly explained the position she was in. 

, “You can hand me over to the police if you want to; but I 
don’t think you will,” she said confidendy. 

The people were gready frightened, and did not sleep the 
whole night. Every minute they expected the sound of the police 
knocking at the door. Nevertheless, they could not make up 
their minds to deliver her over to them, and the next morning 
they had a hearty laugh with her over the police. 

And once, dressed as a nun, she traveled in the same railroad 
coach, in fact, sat on the very same seat, with a spy, then in 
search of her. He boasted of his skill, and told her how he was 
conducting his search. He was certain she was riding on the 
same train as himself, in a second-class coach; but at every stop, 
after walking out, he came back saying: “Not to be seen. She 
must have gone to bed. They, too, get tired. Their life is a hard 
' one, just like ours.” 

The mother listening to her stories laughed, 'and regarded her 
aSecdonately. Tall and dry, Sofya strode along the road lighuy 
and firmly, at an even gait. In her walk, her words, and the 
very sound of her voice — although a bit dull, it was yet bold 
in all her straight and stolid figure, there was much of robust 
strength, jovial daring, and thirst for space and freedom. Her 
eyes looked at everything with a youthful glance. She constantly 
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Three days passed in conversation with Sofya and Nikolay. 
The mother continued to recount tales of the past,- which stub- 
bornly arose from the depths of her awakened soul, and dis- 
turbed even herself. Her past demanded an explanation. The 
attention with which the brother and sister listened to her 
opened her heart more and more widely, freeing her from the 
narrow, dark cage of her former life. 

On the fourth day, early in the morning, she and Sofya ap- 
pc.arcd tefore Nikolay as pilgrim women, poorly clad in worn 
chintz skirts and blouses, with birch-bark sacks on their shoui- 
'■ R ^•■'nes in their hands. This costume reduced Sofya’s 

, but gave a yet sterner appearance to her pale face. 

you look as if you had walked about monasteries all your 
life, observed Nikolay on taking leave of his sister, and pressed 
The mother again remarked the sirnplicity 
f.rr n?!f Other. It was hard for her to 

fhrmfl !°,i no affectionate words passed between 

tow^r they bch.ivcd so sincerely, so amicably and solicitously ' 
SrHlT ° nccustomed to, peo- 

nlwavs sentimental word^, but 

ahvays bit at one another like hungry dogs. 

onln walked down the street in silence, reached the 

road berwr"^^' ”” side by side along the wide beaten 

f ‘double row of birches. 

^ sot tired.?” the mother asked. 

frolics' SofTi 7' tts if spc.aking of some glorious childhood 
She h’ad her revolutionary work. 
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hide from spies, carry hundreds and hundreds of pounds of 
illegal books through various cities, arrange escapes for com- 
rades in exile, and escort them abroad. She had Had a printing 
press fixed up in her quarters, and when on learning of it the 
police appeared to make a search, she succeeded in a minute’s 
time before their arrival in dressing as a sen'ant, and walking 
out of the house just as her guests were entering at the gate. 
She met them there. Without an outer wrap, a light kerchief 
on her head, a tin kerosene can in her hand, she traversed the 
city from one end to the other in the biting cold of a winter s 
day. Another time she had just arrived in a strange city to pay 
a visit to friends. When she was already on the stairs leading 
to their quarters, she noticed that a search was being conducted 
in their apartments. To turn back was too late. Without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation she boldly rang the bell at the door of a lower 
floor, and walked in with her traveling bag to unknown peo- 
ple. She frankly explained the position she was in. 

“You can hand me over to the police if you want to; but I 
don’t think you will,” she said confidently. 

The people were greatly frightened, and did not sleep the 
whole night. Every minute they expected the sound of the police 
knocking at the door. Nevertheless, they could not make up 
their minds to deliver her over to them, and the next morning 
they had a hearty laugh with her over the police. 

And once, dressed as a nun, she traveled in the same railroad 
coach, in fact, sat on the very same seat, with a spy, then in 
search of her. He boasted of his skill, and told her how he was 
conducting his search. He was certain she v/as riding on the 
same train as himself, in a second-class coach; but at every stop, 
after vvalking out, he came back saying: “Not to be seen.h e 
must have gone, to bed. They, too, get tired. Their life h ^ ^ 

' one, just like ours.” , , 

The mother listening to her stories laughed, and 
affectionately. Tall and dry, Sofya strode along the 
and firmly, at an even gait. In her walk, her words^ i,oId— 
very sound of her voice — although a bit dull, 
in all her straight and stolid figure, there \yas Am. Her 
strength, jovial daring, and thirst for space apd '^-istantly 
eyes looked al everything with a youthful glaV . 
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spied something that gladdened her heart witli childlike joy. 

“See wh.at a splendid pine!” she exclaimed, pointing out a tree 
to the mother. 

The mother looked and stopped. It was a pine neither higher 
nor thicker than others. 

“Yc-cs, ye-cs; a good tree,’’ she said, smiling. 

“Do you hear? A lark!” Sofya raised her head, and looked into 
the blue expanse of the sky for the merry songster. Her gray 
eyes flashed with a fond glance, and her body seemed to rise 
from the ground to meet the music ringing from an unseen 
source in the far-distant height. At times bending over, she 
plucked a field flower, and with light touches of her slender, 
agile fingers, she fondly stroked the quivering petals and 
hummed a quiet tune. 

Over them shone the kindly spring sun. The blue depths 
flashed softly. At the sides of the road stretched a dark piric 
forest. The fields were verdant, birds sang, and the thick, 
resinous atmosphere stroked the face warmly and tenderly. 

All this moved the mother’s heart nearer to the woman with 
’ bright eyes and the bright soul; and, trying to keep even 
pace with her, she involuntarily pressed close to Sofya, as if de- 
siring to draw into herself her Jiearty boldness and freshness. 

"How young you arc!” the mother sighed. 

“I’m thirty-two years old .already!” 

^ lasova smiled. 1 m not talking about that. To judge by your 
face, one would s.ay you re older; but one wonders that y’our eyes, 
''■’oie’e arc so fresh, so springlike, as if you were a young girl. 

^ We is so hard and troubled, and yet your heart is smiling.” 

Hie heart is smiling,” repeated Sofya thoughtfully. "How 
well you speak— simple and good. A hard life, you say? But I 
don t feel that it is hard, and 1 cannot imagine a better, a more 
interesting life than this.” 

“What plca.scs me more than anything else is to see how you 
all know the roads to a human being’s heart. Everything in a 
person opens Itself out to you without fear or caution — just so. 
all ot Itself, the heart throws itself open to meet vou. I’m think- 

i"nWhttclv 'he evil in the world— overcome 

. '-K'orious, because we arc with the working peo- 

ple. said Sofya with assurance. “Our power to work, our faith ■ 
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in the victory of truth we obtain from you, from the people; and 
the people is the inexhaustible source of spiritual and physical 
strength. In the people are vested all possibilities, and with 
them everything is attainable. It’s necessary only to arouse their 
consciousness, their soul, the great soul of a child, who is not 
given the liberty to grow.” She spoke softly and simply, and 
looked thoughtfully before her down the winding depths of the 
road, where a bright haze was quivering. 

Sofya’s words awakened a complex feeling in the mother’s 
heart. For some reason she felt sorry for her. Her pity, how- 
ever, was not offensive nor over familiar. She marveled that here 
was a lady walking on foot and carrying a dangerous burden on 
her back. 

“Who’s going to reward you for your labors.^” 

Sofya answered the mother’s thought with pride: 

“We are already rewarded for everything. We have found a 
life that satisfies us; we live broadly and fully, with all the power 
of our souls. What else can we desire?” 

Filling their lungs with the aromatic air, they paced along, 
not hurrying, but at a good round gait. The mother felt she was 
on a pilgrimage. She recollected her childhood, the fine joy with 
which she used to leave the village on holidays to go to a distant 
monastery, where there was a wonder-working ikon. 

Sometimes Sofya would hum some unfamiliar songs 
sky and about love, or she would recite poems about the fields 
and forests and the Volga. The mother listened, a smile on her 
■face, swinging her head to the measure of the tune or rhythm, 
' involuntarily yielding to the music. Her breast was pervaded by 
a soft, melancholy warmth, like the atmosphere in a it e o 

garden on a summer night. , 

On the third day they arrived at the village, and the mother 
inquired of a peasant at work in the field w'here the tar wor s 
Were. Soon they were descending a steep woody pat 1, on w ic 
the exposed roots of the trees formed steps throug a sma , 
round glade, which was choked up with coal and c ips 0 woo 

caked with tar. , ■ 1 1 r 

Outside a shack built of poles and branches, at a ta c 
simply of three unplaned boards laid on a trestle stuck r y 
into the ground, sat Rybin, all blackened, his shirt 
breast, Yefim, and wo other young men. They were )ust dining. 
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Rybin was the first to notice die women. Shading his eyes witJi 
his hand, he waited in silence. 

“How do you do, brother Mikhail ?’ shouted the modicr 
from afar. 

He arose and leisurely walked to meet them. \Vhen he rccogr 
nized the mother, hc'stopped and smiled and stroked his beard 
with his black hand. 

“We are' on a pilgrimage,” said the mother, approaching 
him. “And so I thought I would stop in and see my brother. 
This is my friend Anna." 

Proud of her resourcefulness she looked into Sofya’s serious, 
stern face. 

“How are you?” said Rybin, smiling grimly. He shook her 
hand, bowed to Sofya, and continued: "Don’t lie. This isn’t the 
city. No need of lies. These are all our own people, good people.” 

Yefim, sitting at the table, looked sharply at the pilgrims, and 
whispered something to his comrades. When the women walked 
up to the table, he arose and silently bowed to them. His com- 
rades didn't stir, seeming to take no notice of the guests. 

.j "Wc live here like monks," said Rybin, tapping the mother 
lightly on the shoulder. "No one comes to us; our master is not 
in the vilkage; the mistress was t.iken to the hospital. And now 
I’m sort of superintendent. Sit down at the table. Maybe you’re 
hungry. Yefim, bring some milk.” 

Without hurrying, Vefiin walked into the shack. The travelers 
removed the s.icks from their shoulders, and one of the men, a 
t.all, lank fellow, rose from the table to help them. Another one, 
resting his elbows thoughtfiilly on the t.ible, looked at them, 
scratching his head and quietly humming a song. 

The pungent odor of the fresh tar blended with the stifling 
smell of dcc.aying leaves dizzied the newcomers. 

“This fellow is Yakob," said Rybin, pointing to the tall man, 
“and that one Ignaty. \Vcll, how's your son?" 

“He’s in prison.” the mother sighed. 

“In prison ag,ain? He likes it, 1 suppose.” 

Ignaty stopped humming: Yakob took the staff from the 
mother’s hand, and said: "Sit don n, little mother.” 

Ves, why don’t you sit down?” Rybin c.xtendcd the invitation 
to Sofya. 
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She sat down on the stump of a tree, scrutinizing Rybin 
seriously and attentively. 

“When did they take him?” asked Rybin, sitting down oppo- 
site the mother, and shaking his head. “You’ve bad luck, 
Nilovna.” • 

“Oh, well!” - 
“You’re getting used to it?” 

“I’m not used to it, but I see it’s not to be helped.” 

“That’s right. Well, tell us the story.’-’ 

Yefim brought a pitcher of milk, took a cup from the table, 
rinsed it with water, and after filling it shoved it across the 
table to Sofya. He moved about noiselessly, listening to the 
mother’s narrative. When the mother had concluded her short 
account, all were silent for a moment, looking at one another. 
Ignaty, sitting at the table, drew a pattern with his nails ort 
the boards. Yefim stood behind Rybin, resting his elbows on 
his shoulders. Yakob leaned against the trunk of a tree, his 
hands folded over his chest, his head inclined. Sofya obser\'ed 
the peasants from the corner of her eye. 

“Yes,” Rybin drawled sullenly. “That’s the course of action 
they’ve decided on — to go out openly.” 

“If we were to arrange such a parade here,” said Yefin, with 
a surly smile, “they’d hack the peasants to death.” ^ 

“They certainly would,” Ignaty assented, nodding his head. 
“No, I’ll go to the factory. It’s better there.” 

“You say Pavel’s going to be tried?” asked Rybin. 

“Yes. They’ve decided on a trial.” 

“Well, what’ll he get? Have you heard?” 

Hard labor, or exile to Siberia for life,” answered the mother. 
The three young men simultaneously turned their look on her, 
and Rybin, lowering his head, asked slowly; 

And when he got this affair up, did he know what was in 
store for him?” 

^I don’t know. I suppose he did.” 

, He did,” said Sofya aloud. 

; All v/ere silent, motionless, as if congealed by one cold 
thought. 

1 I '■^titmued Rybin slowly and gra^'ely. “I, too, tiiink he 
1 't’tw. A serious man looks before he leaps. There, boys, you sec. 
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ihc man knew that he might he struck with a bayonet, or exiled 
to hard' labor; but he went. He felt it w.as necessary for him to 
CO and he went. If his mother had lain across his path, he 
would have stepped over her body and gone his way. \\ ouldn t 
he have stepped over you, Nilovna? , , , . , 

“He would,” said the mother shuddering and looking around. 
She heaved a heavy sigh. Sofya silently stroked her hand. _ 
“There’s a man for you!” said Rybin in a subdued voice, his 
dark eyes roving about the company. They all became^ silent 
ag.ain. The thin mys of the sun trembled like golden ribbons 
in the thick, odorous atmosphere. Somewhere a crow cawed 
with bold assurance. The mother looked around, troubled by her 
recollections of the first of May, and grieving for her son and 

Andrey. . . , „ j i 

• Broken barrels lay about in confusion in the small, crowded 
glade. Uprooted stumps stretched out their dead, scraggy roots, 
and chips of wood littered the ground. Dense o.nks and birches 
encircled the clearing, and drooped over it slightly on all sides as 
.. if desiring to sweep away and destroy this offensive rubbish and 
■ dirt. 

Suddenly Yakob moved forward from the tree, stepped to 
one side, stopped, and shaking his head observed dryly: 

■ “So, when we're in the army with Yefim, it’s on such men as 
P.avcl .Mikh.aylovich that they'll set us.” 

“.Against whom did you think they’d make you go?" re- 
torted Rybin glumly. “They choke us with our own hands. 
That’s where the jugglery comes in.” 

“I'll join the army all the same,” announced AYfim obstinately. 

“Who’s tr)ing to dissuade you?” exclaimed Ignaty. “Go!” He 
looked A’cfim straight in the face, and said with a smile: “If 
you’re going to shoot at me, aim at the head. Don’t just wound 
me; kill me .at once.” 

“I hear what you’re saying,” Yefim replied sharply. 

“Listen, boys,” said Rybin, letting his glance stray about the 
little assembly, and making a dcliltcrate, grave gesture with his 
raised hand. “Here’s a woman,” pointing to the mother, “whose 
son is surely done for now.” 

“Why are you saying this?” the mother asked in a grieving 
voice. 

“It’s ncccs'^arv,” he .amiwcr.eil grimlv. “It’s neccssarv that your 
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hak shouldn’t turn gray in vain, that your heart rU , , 
for nothing. Behold, boys! She’s lost her son, bufwW ^ 
it killed her? Nilovna, did you bring books?” 

The mother looked at him, and after a pause said- 
“I did.” 

- “That’s it,” said Rybin, striking die table with the nal 
his hand. “I knew it at once when I saw you. Why necd"l''^ 

1 have come here, if not for that?” He again measured the youn^ 

' men with his eyes, and continued, solemnly knitting his ev^ 
brows: “Do you see? They thrust the son out of the rinks, and 
the mother drops into his place.” 

He suddenly struck the table with both hands, and straight- 
ening himself said with an air that seemed to augur ill: 

“Those—” —here he flung out a terrible oath— “those peo- 
pie don’t know what their blind hands are sowing. They will 
bow when our power is complete and we begin to mow down 
their cursed grass. They'll know it then! 

The mother was frightened. She looked at him. and saw that 
kCbail’s face had changed gready. He had grown thinner; 
his beard was roughened, and his cheek bones' seemed to have 
sharpened. The bluish whites of his eyes were threaded wdth 
thin red fibers, as if he had gone ndthout sleep for a long time. 
His nose, less fleshy than formerly, had acquired a rapacious 
crook His open, tar-saturated collar, atmched to a shirt that 
' r. had once been red, e.vposed his dry collar bones and die thick 
black hair on his breast. About his whole figure diere w.is some- 
thing rarker than before. Red sparks seemed to fly from his rn- 
,< Banted qts and light the lean, dark face widi the tire of un- 
■y| conquerable, melancholy rage. Sofya paled .and was silent, her 
gaze nveted on the peasant. Ignaty shook his head and screwed 
j-jC up his era. and Yakob, standing at the wmll again, angrily tore 
sp-'.r.tm from the boards with has blackened tinger^. Y’ef.m. be- 
fflr-trerndier, slowly paced up and down alontr the Icncth cf 

dsy,” continued Rybin, ‘‘a gcvemmenr cGciai 
d “vlf'”'"' 'You blaclcguard. what did you s.ty 

iw’^' 2tn I a blackguard?' I say. ‘I earn my bre-ad 
Tqlr.- ^ do anything had to ce.npled 

el Fcr ^^"'led out at me, and hit me in the face. 

'1 1 and three nights I sat in the jail.” Rybin grew in- 
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furiatcd. “That’s the way you speak to the people, is it?” he 
cried. “Don’t expect pardon, you devils. My wrong will be 
avenged, if not by me, then by another, if not on you, then on 
your children. Rememberl The greed in your breasts has har- 
rowed the people with iron claws. You have sowed malice] don’t 
expect mercy!" 

The wrath in Rybin seethed and bubbled; his voice shook 
with sounds that frightened the mother. 

“And what had I said to the priest?” he continued in a lighter 
tone. “After the village assembly he sits with the peasants in 
the street, and tells them something. ‘The people are a flock,’ 
says he, ‘and they always need a shepherd.’ And I joke. ‘If,’ I say, 
‘they make the fox the chief in the forest, there’ll be lots of 
feathers but no birds.’ He looks at me sidewise and speaks about 
how the people ought to be patient and pray more to God to 
give them the power to be patient. And I say that the people 
pray, but evidently God has no time, because he doesn’t listen 
to them. The priest begins to cavil with me over what prayers 
, I pray. I tell him I tise one prayer, like all the people, ‘O Lord, 
tc.ach the masters to carry bricks, e.at stones, and split wood.’ He 
wouldn t even let me finish my sentence. — Are you a lady?” 
Rybin asked Sofya, suddenly breaking off his story. 

Why do you think I’m a lady?” she asked quickly, startled 
by his question. 

Whyr laughed Rybin. “That’s the star under which you 
were born That’s why. You think a chintz kerchief can conceal 
the blot of the nobleman from the eyes of the people? We’ll 
recognize a priest even if he’s wrapped in sackcloth. Here, for 
instance, you put your elbows on a wet table, and you started 
and frowned. Besides, your back is too straight for a working 
woman. ^ 

Fc.iring he would insult Sofya with his heavy voice and his 
niothcr said quickly and reprovingly: 

\\r I friend, Mikhail Ivanovich. She’s a good woman. 

orking m this movement has turned her hair gray. You’re not 

Rybin fetched a deep breath. 

“Why, was what I said insulting?” 

Sofya looked at him dryly and queried: 

l ou wanted to s.ay something to me?" 
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“I? Not long ago a new man came here, a cousin' of YaknK 
He’s sick with consumption; but he’s learned a thincr' t,. 
Shall we call him?” ' ‘ng or tuo. 

“Call him! Why not?” answered Sofya. 

Rybin looked at her, screwing up his eyes. 

“Yefim,” he said in a lowered voice, “you go over to him 
and tell him to come here in the evening.” ’ 

Yefim went into the shack to get his cap; then silently, without 
looking at anybody, he walked off at a leisurely pace and dis- 
appeared in the woods. Rybin nodded his head in the direction 
he was going, saying; 

“He’s suffering torments. He’s stubborn. He has to go into 
the army, he and Yakob, here. Yakob simply says, ‘I can’t.’ And 
that fellow can’t either; but he wants to; he has an object in 
view. He thinks he can stir the soldiers. My opinion is, you can’t 
break through' a wall with your forehead. Bayonets in their 
hands, off they go — where? They don’t see they’re going against 
themselves. Yes, he’s suffering. And Ignaty worries him use- 
lessly.” 

“No, not at all!” said Ignaty. He knit his eyebrows, and kept 
his e^es turned away from Rybin. “They'll change him, and 
he’ll become just liiie all the other soldiers.” 

I “No, hardly,” Rybin answered meditatively. “But, of course, 
it’s better to run away from the army. Russia is large. Where 
will you find the fellow? He gets himself a passport, and goes 
from village to village.” 

"That’s what I’m going to do, too,” remarked Yakob, tap- 
' ping his foot with a chip of wood. “Once you’ve made up your 
mind to go against the government, go straight.” 

Ike conversation dropped off. The bees and wasps circled 
busily around humming in the stifling atmosphere. 'The birds 
■ chirped, and somewhere at a distance a song was heard straying 
through the fields. After a pause Rybin said: 

Well, we ve got to get to work. Do you want to rest? There 
inside the shanty, Pick up some drv leaves for them, 
Yakob. And you, mother, give us ffc hooks. V.Tere arc they?” 
he mother and Sofya began to untie their sacks. Rvbin bent 
2nd said with satisfaaionr 

^ That’s itl Well, well— not a few, I see. Have vou been in this 
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business a long time? What’s your name?” he turned toward 
, Sofya. 

“Anna Ivanovna. Twelve years. Y'hy?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Have you been in prison?” 

■ “I have.” 

He was silent, taking a pile of hooks in his hand, and said 
to her, showing his teeth: 

“Don’t take offense at the way I speak. A peasant and a 
nobleman arc like tar and water. It's hard for them to mix. They 
jump away from each other." 

“J’ln not a lady. I’m a human being,” Sofya retorted with a 
quiet laugh. 

“That may he. It’s hard for me to believe if, but they say it 
happens. Tltcy say that a dog was once a wolf. Now I’ll hide 
these books.” 

Ignaty and Yakob w.ilkcd up to him, and both stretched out 
their hands. 

\ “Give us some.” 

“Arc they .ill the s.unc?" Rybin asked of Sofya. 

“No. they’re different. Tlicre's a newspaper here, too.” 

“Oh!” 

The three men quickly walked into the shack. 

“Tlic peasant is on fire,” said the tnothcr in a low voice, look- 
ing after Rybin thoughtfully. 

”Ycs,” answered Sofya. ‘Tve never seen such a face as hi.s 
— such a martyrlikc face. Let’s go inside, too. I want to look 
at them.” 

When the women reached the door they found the men .il- 
rcady engrossed in the ncwspajiers. Ignaty was sitting on the 
hoard, the new.spapcr sjtrcad on his knees, and his fingers run- 
ning through his hair. He raised his head, gave the women a 
r.ipid glance, and bent over his paper .igain. Rybin was stand- 
ing to let the ray of sun that penetrated a chink in the roof fall 
on his paper. He moved his lips as he read. Ignaty read kneeling, 
with his hrca.st .against the edge of the hoard. 

Sofy.i felt the c.igcrncss of the men for the word of truth. Her 
face hrightened with a joyful smile. W.ilking carefully over 
to a corner, she sat down next to tlic mother, her ami on the 
mother's shotildcr, and gazed about silently. 
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“Uncle Mikhail, they’re rough on . us peasants,” muttered 
Yakoh without turning. 

Rybin looked around at him, and answered with a smile: 

“For love of us. He who loves does not insult, no matter what 
he says.” 

Ignaty drew a deep breath, raised his head, smiled satirically 
and, closing his eyes, said with a scowl: 

“Here it says: The peasant has ceased to be a human being.’ 
Of course he has.” Over his simple, open face glided a shadow 
of offense. “Well, try to wear my skin for a day or so, and turn 
around in it, and then we’ll see what you’ll be like, you wiseacre, 
you!” 

“I’m going to lie down,” said the mother quietly. “I got tired, 
after all. My head is going around. And you.^ she asked Sofya. 

The mother stretched herself on the board and soon fell asleep. 
Sofya sat over her looking at the people reading. When the bees 
buzzed about the mother’s face, she drove them away. 

Rybin came up and asked: 

“Is she asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

He was silent for a moment, looked fixedly at the calm sleep- 
ing face, and said softly: c n * j • i 

“She is probably the first mother who has followed in the 

footsteps of her son — the first.” 1 o r 

“Let’s not disturb her; let’s go away,” suggested Sofya. 

“Well, we have to work. I’d like to have a chat with you; but 
we’ll put it off until evening. Come, boys. 
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intoxicated with the spicy odor of the forest, Sofya sat just 
outside the door, humming a song, and watching the approach 
of evening, which gradually enfolded the forest. Her gray eyes 
smiled softly at someone. The reddening rays of the stin fell 
more and more aslant. The busy chirping of the birds died away. 
The forest darkened, and seemed to grow denser. Tlic trees 
moved in more closely about the choked-up glade, and gave it a 
more friendly embrace, covering it with shadows. Cows were 
lowing in the distance. The tar men came, all four together, 
content that the work was ended. 

Awakened by their voices the mother walked out from the 
cabin, yawning and smiling. Rybin was calmer and less gloomy. 
Exhaustion drained his excitement away. 

“Ignaty,” He said, “let’s have our tea. We do housekeeping 
here by turns. To-day Ignaty provides us with food and drink.” 

“To-day I’d be glad to yield my turn,” remarked Ignaty, 
g'tlkering up pieces of wood and branches for an open-air fire. 

“We’re all interested in our guests,” said Yefim, sitting down 
by Sofya’s side. 

“I’ll help you,” said Yakob softly. 

He brought out a big loaf of bread baked in hot ashes, and 
Ixtgan to cut it and place the pieces on the table. 

Listen I exclaimed Yefim. “Do you hear that cough?” 

Rybin listened, and nodded. 

^ 'i'es, he s coining, he said to Sofyn. "The witness is com- 
ing. I would lead him tlirough citie.s, put him in public squares, 
for the people to hear him. He always s.ays the same thing. But 
everybody ought to hear it.” 

Tlic .slwdows grew closer, the twilight thickened, and the 
t Dices sounded softer. Sofya and the mother watched the 
peasants. 1 hey all moved slowly and heavily with a strange sort 
of cautiousness. They, too. constantly followed the women with 
their eyes, listening attentively to their conversation. 

A tall stooping man came out of the woods into the glade, 
and w.alked .slowly, supporting himself on a cane. His heavy, 
raucous breathing was audible. 

“There is S.iycly!” exclaimed Yakob. 

to cmigh ^ hoarsely. He stopped, and began 

A .slmbhy co.it hung over him down to his very heels. From 
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to the fire, quivering about it in a mute, astonished dance, ITie 
wood crackled, and the leaves of the trees rustled. On the waves 
of heated air, ^he merry, vivacious tongues of fire, yellow and 
red, in sportive embrace, soared aloft, sowing sparks. The burn- 
ing leaves flew, and the stars in the sky smiled to the sparks, 
luring them up to themselves. 

“That’s not my song. Thousands of people sing it. But they 
sing it to themselves, not realizing what a salutary lesson their 
unfortunate lives hold for all. How many men, tormented to 
death by work, miscr.iblc cripples, maimed, die silently from 
hunger! It is necessary to shout it aloud, brothers, it is ncce.ssary 
to shout it aloud'” He fell into a fit of coughing, bending and 
all a-shiver. 

“Why.^” asked Yefim. “My misery is my own affair. Just look 
at my joy.” 

“Don't interrupt," Ryhin admonished. 

“You yourself said a man mustn't boast of his misfortune,” 
observed Yefim with a frown, 

“That’s a different thing. Savely's misfortune is a general 
affair, not merely his own. It’s very different,” said Rybin 
solemnly. “Here you have a man who has gone down to the 
depths and been suffocated. Now he shouts to the world, ‘Look 
out, don’t go there!’ ” 

Yakob put a pai! of cider on the table, dropped a bundle of 
green branches, and said to the sick manr 

“Come, Savely, I’ve brought you some milk.” 

Savely refused it. but Yakob took him under the arm, lifted 
him, and made him w.ilk to the table. 

“Listen,” said Sofya softly to Rybin. She was troubled and 
reproached him. "Why did you invite liim here.? He may die 
any minute.” 

‘He may,” retorted Rybin. “Let him die among people. That's 
c.asicr than to die alone. In the meantime let him speak. He lost 
his life for trifles. Let him suffer a little longer for the sake of 
the people. It’s all right!” 

^ "i ou seem to take particular delight in it,” c.xclaimcd Sofya, 

It s the masters who take pleasure in Christ as he groans on 
the cross. But what we want is to learn from a man, and make 
you learn something, too.” 

At the table the .sick ntaii began to speak again: 
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“They destroy lives with work. What for.? They rob men of 
their lives. What for, I ask.? My master — I lost my life in the 
textile mill of Nefidov — ^my master presented one prima donna 
with a golden wash basin. Every one of her toilet articles was 
gold. That basin kolds my life-blood, my very life. That’s for 
what my life went! A man killed me with wprk in order to corn- 
fort his mistress with my blood. He bought her a gold wash 
basin with my blood.” 

“Man is created in the image of God,” said Yefim, smiling. 
“And that’s the use to which they put the image. Fine!” 

“Well, then don’t be silent!” exclaimed Rybin, strilnng his 
palm on the table. 

“Don’t suffer it,” said Yakob. 

Ignaty laughed. The mother observed that all three men spoke 
but litde, but listened with the insatiable eagerness of hungry 
souls, and every time that Rybin spoke they looked into his face 
with watchful eyes. Savely’s talk produced a strange, sharp smile 
on their faces. No feeling of pity for the sick man was to be De- 
tected in their manner. 

Bending toward Sofya the mother whispered: 

“Is it possible that what he says is true.?” 

Sofya answered aloud: 

“Yes, it’s true. There are newspaper accounts of such gifts. 

It happened in Moscow.” 

“And the man wasn’t executed for it?” asked Rybin dully. 
“But he should have been executed, he should have been led 
out before the people and torn to pieces. His vile, dirty flesh 
should have been thrown to the dogs. The people will perform 
great executions when once they arise. They 11 shed much blood 
to wash away their wrongs. This blood is theirs; it has been 
drained from their veins; they are its masters. 

“It’s cold,” said the sick man. Yakob helped him to rise, arc 
led hirn to the fire. 

The wood pile burned evenly and glaringly, and the face.* 
shadows quivered around it. Savely sat down on a stum-- - 
stretched his dry, transparent hands toward the fire, ccm, • 

Rybin nodded his head to one side, and said to Sotra ■- 
undertone: „ 

“That’s sharper than hooks. That ought to be kc' 
they tear a workingman’s hand in a machine or I -v 
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can understand — the workingman himself is at fault. But in 
a ease like this, when they suck a man's blood out of him and 
throw him away like a carcass — that can t be c-vplaincd in 
any way. I can comprehend every murder; but torturing for 
mere sport I can’t comprehend. And why do they torture the 
people? To what purpose do the) torture us all? For fun, for 
mere amusement, so that they can live pleasantly on the earth; 
so that they can buy eicr) thing with the blood of the people, a 
prima donna, horses, silver knives, golden dishes, c-xpensive toys 
for their children. You work, work, work, work more and more, 
and 77/ hoard money by your labor and give my mistress a 
golden wash basin." 

The mother listened, looked, and once again, before her in 
the darkness, stretched the bright streak of Sic road that Pavel 
was going, and all those with whom he walked. 

W'hcn they had finished their supper, they sat around the fire, 
which consumed the wood quickly. Behind them hurtg the dark- 
ness, embracing torcst and sky. The sick man with wide-open 
., eyes looked into the tire, coughed incessantly, and shivered all 
I' i over. The remnants of his lile seemed to be tearing themselves 
■•' from his bosom impatiently, hastening to forsake the dry body, 
dmined by sickness. 

‘‘Maybe you'd better go into the shanty, Savely?” Yakob 
asked, [tending over him. 

“Why?” he answered with an effort. ‘Til sit here. I haven t 
much time left to stay with people, very little time.” He paused, 
let his eyes rove about the entire group, then vvdth a pale smile, 
continued; "1 feel good when I’m with you. 1 look at you, and 
think, ‘Mayltc you will avenge the wrongs of all vvho were 
robbed, of all the people de.siroyed because of greed.’ ” 

No one replied, and he soon fell into a doze, his head limply 
hanging over his chest. Rybin looked at him, and said in a dull 
voice: , 

"He comes to us, sits here, and ahvays speaks of the same 
thing, of this mockery of man. This is liis entire soul; he feels 
nothing else.” 

“Wh.at more do you want?" said the mother thoughtfully. 
"If people arc killed by the thousands day after day working so 
that their masters may throw money away for sport, wlutt else 
do vou w.int?” 
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“It’s endlessly wearying to listen to him,” said Ignaty in a low 
voice. “When you hear this sort of thing once, you never forget 
it, and he keeps harping on it all the time.” 

“But everything is crowded into this one thing. It’s his entire 
life, remember,” remarked Rybin sullenly. 

The sick man turned, opened his eyes, and lay down on the 
ground. Yakob rose noiselessly, walked into the cabin, brought 
out two short overcoats, and wrapped them about his cousin. 
Then he sat down beside Sofya. 

The merry, ruddy face of the fire smiled as it illumined the 
dark figures about it; and the voices blended mournfully v/ith 
the soft rustle and crackle of the flames. 

Sofya began to tell about the universal struggle of the peo- 
ple for the right to life, about the conflicts of the German 
peasants in the olden times, about the hardships of the Irish, 
about the great exploits of the workingmen of France in their 
■frequent batding for freedom. 

In the forest clothed in the velvet of night, in the little glade 
bounded by the dumb trees, before the spordve face of the 
fire, die events that shook the world rose to life again; one na- 
tion of the earth after the other passed in review, drained of 
its blood, exhausted by combats; the names of the great soldiers 
for freedom and truth were recalled. 

The steady voice of the woman seemed to echo sofdy from the 
remoteness of the past. It aroused hope, it carried conviction; and 
the company listened in silence to its music, to the great story 
of their brethren in spirit. They looked into her face, lean and 
pale, and smiled in response to the smile of her gray eyes. Before 
them the cause of all the people of the world, the endless war for 
freedom and equality, became more vivid and assumed a greater 
holiness. They saw their desires and thoughts in the distance, 
overhung with the dark, bloody curtain of the past, amid 
strangers unknown to them; and inwardly, both in mind and 
heart, they became united with the world, seeing in it friencs 
even in olden times, friends who had unanimously resolved to 
obtain right upon the earth, and had consecrated their 
with measureless suffering, and shed rivers of their ' 

With this blood, mankind dedicated itself to a new h- ^t^ 

and cheerful. A feeling arose and grew of the spiritu? v .• 
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of cnch unto each. A new heart was born on the earth, full of 
hot striving to embrace all and to unite all in itself. 

“A day is coming when the workingmen of all countries will 
raise their heads, and firmly declare, ‘Enough! We want no more 
of this life.’ ” Sofya's low but powerful voice rang with assur- 
ance. “And then the fantastic power of those who arc mighty 
by their greed will crumble; th'e earth will vanish from under 
their feet, and their support u’ill be gone,” 

“That's how it will be,” .said Rybin, bending his head. “Don’t 
spare 5-pursclvcs, and you will conquer everything.” 

The men listened in silence, motionless, endeavoring in no 
way to brc.ik the even flow of the narrative, fearing to cut the 
bright thrc.id that bound them to the world. Only occasionally 
some one would carefully put a piece of wood in the fire, and 
when a stream of sparks and smoke rose from the pile he would 
fan them away from the woman with a wave of his hand. 

Once Yakob rose and said: 

Wait a moment, please." He ran into the shack and brought 
out wraps. With Ignaty's help he folded them about the shoul- 
ders and feet of the women. 

^ And .again Sofya spoke, picturing the day of victory, inspiring 
f people with faith in their power, arousing in them a conscious- 
ness of their oneness with all who give aw,iy their lives to bar- 
ren toil for the amusement of the surfeited. 

At break of d.awn, c.vhausted, she grew silent, and smiling she 
looked around at the thoughtful, illumined faces. 

“It’s dnac fpr us to go,” said the mother. 

“Yes, it’s time,” said Sofya wearily. 

Some one breathed a noisy sigh. 

I am sorry you re going,” said Rybin in an unusually mild 
tone. You speak well. This great cause will unite people. When 
you know that millions want the same as you do, your heart 
becomes better, and in goodness there is creat power," 

“You offer goodness, and get the stakc^n return.” said Yefim 
with a low laugh, and quickly jumped to his feet. “i)ut they 
ought to go, Encle Mikhail, before anybody sees them. We'll 
distribute the book.s among the people; the authorities will be- 
gin to wonder where they came from; then some one will re- 
member h.iving seen the pilgrims here." 

Well, thank you, mother, for your trouble," said Rvbin, in-. 
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terrupting Yefim. “I always think of Pavel .when I look 
and you’ve gone the right way.” 

He stood before the mother, softened, with a broad, good- 
natured smile on his face. The atmosphere was raw, but he wore 
only one shirt, his collar was unbuttoned, and his breast was 
bared low. The mother looked at his large figure, and smiling 
also, advised: 

“You’d better put on something; it’s cold.” 

“There’s a fire inside of me.” 

The three young men standing at the burning pile conversed 
in a low voice. At their feet the sick man lay as if dead, covered 
with the short fur coats. The sky paled, the shadows dissolved, 
the.leaves shivered softly, awaiting the sun. 

“Well, then, we must say good-by,” said Rybin, pressing 
Sofya’s hand. “How are you to be found in the city.?” 

“You must look for me,” said the mother. 

The young men in a close group walked up to Sofya, and si- 
lendy pressed her hand with awkward friendliness. In each of 
them was evident grateful satisfaction, though they attempted 
to conceal the feeling which apparently embarrassed them by 
its novelty. Smiling with eyes dry with the sleepless night, they 
looked in silence into Sofya’s eyes, shifting from one foot to 
the other. 

“Won’t you drink some milk before you go.?” asked Yakob. 

“Is there any.?” queried Yefim. 

1 “There’s a litde.” 

I Ignaty, stroking his hair in confusion, announced: 

I “No, diere isn’t; I spilled it.” 

I All three laughed. They spoke about milk, but th: '"cihit 
:i ^''*1 Sofia felt that they were thinking of something 

without Words were wishing them well. This touched Sor»a, 
nnd produced in her, too, embarrassment and modes? rcs-rve, 
wluch prevented her from saying anything more then a QU-t 
nn^/arm “Thank you, comrades.” i, J ’ -en 

They exchanged glances, as if the word “comrade 

a mild shock. The dull cough of the sick man was teiu- 
c embers of the burning woodpile died o nt- : _ . 

Good-by,” the peasants said in subdued 
tvoi rang in the women’s ears a long tim ^,~ 

Walked without haste, in the. t#p| 
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along the wood path. The mother striding behind Sofya said: 

“.iSl this is good, just as in a dream — so good! People want to 
know the truth, my dear; yes, they want to know’ the truth. 
It’s like being in a church on the morning of a great holiday, 
when the priest has not yet arrived, and it’s dark and quiet; 
then it’s raw, and the people are already gathering. Here the 
candles are' lighted before the images, and there the lamps arc 
lighted; and little by little, they drive away the darkness, il- 
lumining the House of God.” 

“True,” answered Sofya. “Only here the House of God is the 
whole earth.” 

. “The whole earth,” the mother repeated, shaking her head 
thoughtfully. “It’s so good that it’s hard to believe.” 

They walked and talked about Rybin, about the sick man, 
,about the young peasants who were so attentively silent, and 
who so awkwardly but eloquently c.vprcssed a feeling of grate- 
ful friendship by little attentions to the women. They c.amc out 
into the open field; the sun rose to meet them. As yet invisible, 
he spread out over the sky a transparent fan of rosy rays, and 
the dewdrops in the grass glittered with the many-colored gems 
of br.ave spring joy. The birds asvokc fresh from their slumlwr, 
' vivifying the morning with their merry, impetuous voices. The 
crows flew about croaking, and flapping their wings heavily. 
The black rooks jumped about in the winter wheat, conversing 
in .abrupt accents. Somewhere the orioles whistled mournfully, 
a note of alarm in their song. The harks sang, soaring up to 
rncct the sun. The distance opened up, the nocturn.al shadows 
lifting from the hills. 

“Sometimes a man will speak and speak to you, and you 
won t understand him until he succeeds in telling you some 
simple word; and this one word will suddenly lighten up 
everything,” the mother said thoughtfully. “There’s that sick 
man, for instance; I’ve heard and known myself how the work- 
ingmen in the factories and everywhere arc squeezed; but you 
get used to it from childhood on, and it doesn’t touch your 
heart much. But he suddenly tells you such an outrageous, vile 
thing! O Lord! Can it be that people give their whole lives 
away to svork in order that the masters may permit themselves 
pleasure.’ That's without justification.” 

The thoughts of the mother were arrested by this fact. Its 
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j dull, angry gleam threw light upon a series of similar facts, at 

one time known to her, but now forgotten. 

j “It’s evident that they are stuffed with everything. I know 

1 one country officer who compelled the peasants to salute his 

■ i horse when it was led through the village; . and he arrested every- 

"i one who failed to salute it. Now, what need had he of that.? It’s 

•I impossible to understand.” After a pause she sighed: “The poor 

■| people are stupid from poverty, and the rich from greed.” 

,i Sofya began to hum a song bold as the morning. 

1 
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CHAPTER 

25 


The life of Nilovna flowed on with strange placidity. This calrn- 
ness sometimes astonished her. There was her son immured in 
prison. She knew that a severe sentence awaited him, yet every 
time it came to her mind her thoughts strayed to Andrey, Fedya, 
and an endless series of other people she had, never seen, but 
only heard of. The figure of her son appeared to her absorbing 
all the people into his own destiny. The contemplative feeling 
aroused in her involuntarily and unnoticeably diverted her in? 
Ward gaze away from him to all sides. Like thin, uneven rays it 
touched upop everything, tried to throw light everywhere, and 
make one picture of the whole. Her mind was hindered from 
dwelling upon some one thing. 

Sofya soon went off somewhere, and reappeared in about fi~ 
days, merry and vivacious. Then, in a fev/ hours, she vanisz^- 
again, and returned within a couple of weeks. It seemed ai- 
she were home along in life in wide circles. _ . 

Nikolay, always occupied, lived a monotonous, metkem^^ 
existence. At eight o’clock in the morning he drank 
the nevvspapers, and recounted the news to the mother. v 
peated the speeches of the merchants in the Duma, a* 
depicted the life in the city. Listening to him the r • ' '' 
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widi transparent clearness the mechanism of this life pitilessly 
grinding the people in the millstones of money. 

At nine o’clock he went off to the office. She tidied the rooms, 
prepared dinner, washed herself, put on .a clean dress, and then 
.sat in her room to c.x’amine the pictures and the books. She had 
.already learned to read, but the effort of reading quickly c.\’- 
hausted her. But the pictures in the illustrated volumes svcrc a 
constant astonishment to her. They opened up before her a 
dear, almost tangible world of new and marvelous things. Huge 
cities arose before her, bcavitiful structures, machines, ships, 
monuments, and infinite wealth, created by the people, over- 
whelming the mind by the variety of nature’s products. Life 
widened endlessly; each d.iy brought some new, huge wonders. 
Tlic awakened hungry soul of the woman was more and more 
strongly aroused to the multitude of riches in the world, its 
countless beauties. Sht especially loved to look through the great 
folios of the zoological atlas, and although the te.xt was written 
in a foreign language, it gave her the clearest conception of the 
beauty, wealth, and vastness of the earth. 

It s an immense world,’ she said to Nikolay at dinner. 

\cs, and yet the people arc crowded for space.” 

The insects, particularly the butterflies, astonished her most. 
What beauty, Nikolay Ivanovich,” she observed. “And 
how much of this fascinating beauty there is cvcrj'whcrc, hut 
all covered up from us; it all flics by without o'ur seeing it. 
People toss about, they know nothing, they are unable to take 
delight in anything, they have no inclination for it. How many 
could take happiness to tiiciuselvcs if they knew how rich the 
earth is, liow many w'ondcrful things live in it!” . 

Nikolay listened to her raptures, smiled, and brought her 
new illustrated hooks. 

In the evening visitors often gathered in his house — Alc.vey 
s asilvcvich, a handsome man, pale-faced, black-bearded, sedate, 
and taciturn; Roman Petrovich, a pimply, round-headed iiuii- ' 
vidu.al always clucking regretfully; Ivan Danilovich, a .short, 
lean fellow with a pointed beard and thin hair, impetuous, vocif- 
crou!!, and sharp as an awl, and Yegor, always joking with his 
comrades about liis sickness. Sometimes other people were 
present who h.id come from distant cities. The long convers.a- 
lions .always turned on one and the .s.imc thing, on the working 
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people of the world. The comrades discussed the workingmen, 
got into arguments about them, became heated, waved their ' 
hands, and drank much tea; while Nikolay, oblivious of the 
noise of the conversation, composed proclamations. Then he 
read them to the comrades, who copied them on the spot in 
block letters. The mother carefully collected the pieces of the 
torn, rough copies, and burned them. 

She poured out tea for them, and wondered at the warmth 
with which they discussed life and the working people, quicker 
and better means to sow truth among them and how to elevate 
their spirit. These problems were always agitating the comrades; 
their lives revolved about them. Often they angrily disagreed, 
took offense, blamed one another for something, then calmed 
down and continued the discussion. 

The mother felt that she knev/ the life of the workingmen 
better than these people, and saw more clearly than they the 
enormity of the task they assumed. She could look upon them 
with the somewhat melancholy indulgence of a grown-up per- 
son toward children who play man and wife without under- 
standing the drama of the relation. 

Sometimes Sashenka came. She never stayed long, and always 
spoke in a brisk, unsmiling way. She did not once fail to ask 
on leaving how Pavel Mikhaylovich was. 

“Is he well.?” she would ask. 

“Thank God! So, so. He’s in good spirits.” 

“Give him my regards,” the girl would request, and then 
disappear. 

Sometimes the mother complained to Sashenka because P^vel 
was detained so long and no date was yet set for his trial. Sa- 
shenka looked gloomy, and maintained silence, her fingers tsvitch- 
ing. Nilovna was tempted to say to her: My dear girl, why, I 
know you love him, I know.” But Sashenka s austere face, her 
compressed lips, and her dry, businesslike manner, which seemed 
to betoken a desire for silence as soon as possible, forbade any 
demonstration of sentiment. With a sigh the mother clasped the 
hand that the girl extended to her, and thought: My unhappy 
■girll” . . , 

Once Natasha came. She showed great delight at seeing the 
mother, kissed her,’ and among other things announced to her 
quietly, as if she had just thought of the thing: 
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“My mother died. Poor woman, site’s dead!” She wiped Iicr 
eyes with a rapid dab, and continued: “I’m sorr)' for her. She 
was not yet fifty. She had a long life before her still. But when 
you look at it from the other side you can't help thinking that 
death is easier than such a life — always alone, a stranger to 
everybody, needed by no one, scared by the shouts of my father. 
Can you c.all that living.^ Peoitlc live waiting for something 
good, and she had nothing to expect e.xccpt insults.” 

“You’re right, Natasha,” said the mother musingly. “People 
live c.xpccting some good, and if there's nothing to c.\pcct, what 
sort of a life is it?” Stroking Natasha’s hand, she asked: “So 
you’re alone now?” 

“Alone!” the girl rejoined lightly. 

'I'hc mother was silent, then suddenly remarked with a smile: 

“Never mind! A good person does not live alone. People will 
always attach themselves to a good person.” 

Natasha was now a teacher in a little town where there was 
a textile mill, and Nilovna occasionally procured illegal books, 
proclamations, and newspapers for her. The distribution of 
literature, in fact, became the mother’s occupation. Several 
times a month, dressed as a nun or as a peddler of laces or sm.ill 
linen articles, as a rich merchant’s wife or a religious pilgrim, 
she rode or walked .about with a sack on her back, or a v.alise in 
her hand. Everywhere, in the train, in the steamers, in hotels 
and inns, she behaved simply and unobtrusively. She was the 
first to enter into conversations with strangers, fearlessly draw- 
ing attention to herself by her kind, sociable t.alk and the confi- 
dent manner of an c.xpcrienced person who has seen and heard 
much. 

She liked to speak to people, liked to listen to their stories 
of life, their complaints, their pcrpic.xitics, and lamentations. 
Her heart w.as bathed in joy each time she noticed in anybody 
poignant discontent with life, that discontent which, protesting 
ag.ain.st the blows of fate, earnestly seeks to find an answer to 
its questions. Before her the picture of human life unrolled it- 
self ever wider and more varicolored, that restless, anxio'us life 
passed in the struggle to fill the stomach. Everywhere she 
clearly saw the coarse, hare striving, insolent in its openness, 
deceiving man, robbing him, pressing out of him as much sap 
as possible, draining him of his very lifeblood. She realized that 
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there was plenty of everything upon earth, but that the people 
were in want, and lived half starved, surrounded by inexhaust- 
ible wealth. In the cities stood churches filled with gold and 
silver, not needed by God, and at the entrance to the churches 
shivered the beggars vainly awaiting a litde copper coin to be 
thrust into their hands. Formerly she had seen this, too — rich 
churches, priesdy vestments sewed with gold threads, and the 
hovels of the poor, their ignominious rags. But at that time the 
thing had seemed natural; now the contrast was irreconcilable 
and insulting to the poor, to whom, she knew, the churches 
were both nearer and more necessary than to the rich. 

From the pictures and stories of Christ, she knew also that 
he was a friend of the poor, that he dressed simply. But in the 
churches, where poverty came to him for consolation, she saw 
him nailed to the cross with insolent gold, she saw silks and 
satins flaunting in the face of want. The words of Rybin oc- 
curred to her: “They have mutilated even our God for us, they 
have turned everj’thing in their hands against us. In the 
churches they set up a scarecrow before us. They have dressed 
God up in falsehood and calumny; they have distorted His face 
in order to destroy our souls!’’ 

Without being herself aware of it, she prayed less; yet, at the 
same time, she meditated more and more upon Christ and the 
people who, without mentioning his name, as though ignorant 
of him, lived, it seemed to her, according to his will, and, liKe 
him, regarded the earth as the kingdom of the poor, and wanted 
tt) divide all the wealth of the earth among the poor. Her reflec- 
tions grew in her soul, deepening and embracing everything 
she saw and heard. They grew and assumed the bright aspect 
of a prayer, suffusing an even glow over the entire dark wor , 
the whole of life, and all people. , , ’j 

And it seemed to her that Christ himself,, whom she had 
always loved with a perplexed love, with a complicatecl reeling 
in u’hich fear was closely bound up with hope, and joyful 
tion with melancholy, now came nearer to her, and was dil- 
ferent from what he had been. His position wds lofuer, but 
he was more clearly visible to her. His aspect turned rig ter 
and more cheerful. Now his eyes smiled on her with assurance, 
and with a live inward power, as if he had in rea ity 

life for 'mankind, washed and vivified by the hot oo asis y 
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shed in his name. Yet those who had given their blood modestly 
refrained from mentioning the name of the unfortunate friend 
of the people. 

The mother alw.ays returned to N'ikolay from her travels dc- • 
lightfuiiy exhilarated by wliat she had seen and heard on the 
road, bold and satisfied with the work she had accomplished. 

^ “It’s good to go everywhere, and to see much,” she said to 
Nikohay in the evening. “You understand how life is.arrangcd. 
They brush the [teople aside and fling them to the edge. The 
{>coplc, hurt and wounded, keep moving about, even though 
they don’t want to, and though they keep thinking: ‘What for.? 

hy do thc^ drisc us asvay? Y hy must \s'c eo hungry when 
there is so much of everything? .And how much intellect there 
ss everywhere! Kcvcrtlicicss, we must remain in stupidity and 
darkness. And where is He, the merciful God. in whose eyes 
there ^ara no rich nor poor, but all are children dear to His 
hc.yt. Tire people are gradually revolting against this life. Tliey 
feel th.at untruth will stifle them if they don’t t.ake thought of 
themselves. * ^ 

And in her leisure hours she sat down to the books, and .again 
looked over the pictures, each time finding something new, ever 
widening the panorama of life before her eyes, unfolding the 
beauties of nature and the vigorous capacity of man. Nikolay 
often found her poring over the pictures. He would smile and 
always tell her something wonderful. Struck by man’s daring, 
she would ask him mcrcdulovisly. “Is it possible?” 

Quiedy, With unsh.ak.iblc confidence in the truth of liis proph- 

into the mothers face, and told her visions of the future. 

There IS no measure to the desires of man; and his power 
IS incdiaustible,' he said. “But the world, after all, is still very 
s ow in acquiring spiritual wc.alih. Because nowadays everyone 
desiring to free hirnsch from dependence is compelled to hoard, 
not knowledge but money. However, when the people will have 
exterminated greed and will have freed themselves from the 
iiaiui.age of enslaving labor ” 

She listened to him with strained attention. Though she 
hut rarely understood the meaning of his words, the calm Hith 
animating them p<-netratrd licr more and more decplv 
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“There are extremely few free men in the world — that’s its 
misfortune,’’ he said. 

This the mother understood. She knew men who had emanci- 
pated themselves from greed and evil; she understood that if 
there were more such people, the dark, incomprehensible, and 
awful face of life would become more kindly and simple, better 
and brighter. 

“A man must perforce be cruel,” said Nikolay disrrially. 

The mother nodded. It recalled to her the sayings of the 
Ukrainian. 


CHAPTER 

26 


Once Nikolay, usually so punctual, came from his tvork much 
later than was his wont, and said, excitedly rubbing his hands: 
“Do you know, Nilovna, to-day at the visiting hour one of our 
comrades disappeared from prison.^ But we have not succeeded 
in finding out who.” • 

The mother’s body swayed, overpowered by excitement. She 
sat down on a chair and asked with forced quiet: 

“Maybe it’s Pasha.?” 

“Possibly. But the question is how to find him, how to help 
him keep in concealment. Just now I was walking about the 
streets to see if I couldn’t recognize him. It was a stupid thing 
for me to do, but I had to do something. I’m going out again.” 

“I’ll go, too,” said the mother, rising. 

“You go to Yegor, and see if he doesn t know anything about 
it,” Nikolay suggested, and quickly walked away. 

She threw a kerchief on her head, and, Seized with hope, 
swifdy sped along the streets. Her eyes dimmed and her heart 
heat faster. Her head dropped; she saw nothing about i’f'’- 
■ was hot. The mother lost breath, and when she reached 
stairway leading to Yegor’s quarters, she stopped, too 
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proceed farther. She turned around and uttered an annzed ln«. 

up ihTZTL] iSen;i:^:’s?rcS"t£"‘^''’d’T'{ 

and stopp ntj at a turn h ' the sound of slow steps, 

kwJ„V 4 l„y"L “ .bn-S 'r “'•“ “ '“t 

“Nikolay! NiJ;ol.,v!” , ^ face sm.I.ng up .at her. 

him. But her heart stunn hv C down to meet 

“Go, go!-’ he ."^wemd n '’<=-'• t^on. 

She quickly ran up the st.airrwali cTrnT'’'’ y ’■'"''"S h.and. 
found him lying on the sofa sL ^ ^ i •“ ^ “"u' 

:;Mkol.ay L ott of r 

Inch Nikolay.'” asked VfiTrir • • , • . 

pillow. ‘There arc two thc-e ” ^ 

“Vycsovshchikov. Hc-s coming herd” 

■ ^^•esnv^"^ -I."".' luui-” 

' ;hc door after lum, and t'nking off his h"''| ''T'"’ 

tng^is hair: ^'‘^l^or iZ elb^l::' ' 

Without mjiiiilirTbr ■” '’' "'"'■ ■-’ "“=•■ 

I know nobody in [he'^ciiw'ff’i‘7 T” ■'burned to prison. 
U'ould have seized me at once SnY^ suburbs they 

"•hat a fool I was — why had J esc in "l? ''’'■* 'd’out, and thought 
running; off I am. after you ” Suddenly I sec Nilovna 

“How did you make^o:; escapeP” 

and 'pressed YegmVrhi " 'he edge of the sofa 

“Simjtly a chance. I was ttikiny n^^.. '"• •”" ';'”^!''’''f-''«ed manner, 
gall to heat the warden There’s ^ t'ud the prisoners be- 

i*iw r™,. ,i., “■ ^ 

and tortures the life out of cverybodv ’ Tl'' ’ ?" '"furmer, 

Hng, there was a hubbub the n'm- l' ' ^ Rave him a drub- . 
them whistles. J noticed the mt-^ one'll' f ‘ fr'ghiened and blew .. 
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open square and the city. It'drew me forward and I went away 
without haste, as if in sleep. I walked a litdd and bethought my- 
self: ‘Where am I to go.?’ I looked around and the gates of the- 
prison were already closed. I began to feel awkward, I was 
sorry for the comrades in general. It was stupid sornehow. I 
hadn’t thought of going away.” 

“Hm!” said Yegor. “Why, sir, you should have turned back, 
respectfully knocked at the prison door, and begged for admis- 
sion. ‘Excuse me,’ you should have said, ‘I was tempted; but 
here I am.’ ” 

“Yes,” continued Nikolay, smiling; “that would have been 
stupid, too. I understand. But for all that, it’s not nice to the 
other comrades. I walk away without saying anything to any- 
body. Well, I kept on going, and I came across a child’s funeral. 
I followed the hearse v/ith my head bent down, looking at no- 
body. I sat down in the cemetery and enjoyed the fresh air. 
One thought came into my head ” 

“One?” asked Yegor. Fetching breath, he added: “I suppose 
it won’t feel crowded there.” 

Vyesovshchikov laughed without taking offense, and shook 
his head. 

“Well, my brain’s not so empty now as it used to be. And you, 
Yegor Ivanovich, still sick?” 

“Each one does what he can. No one has a right to interfere 
with him.” Yegor evaded an answer; he coughed hoarsely. 
“Continue.” 

“Then I went to a public museum. I walked^ about there, 
looked around, and kept thinking all the time: Where am I 
to go next?’ I even began to get angry with myself. Besides, 
I got dreadfully hungry. I walked into the street and kept on 
trotting. I felt very down in the mouth. And then I savv police 
officers looking at everybody closely. ‘Well,’ thinks I to rtiyself, 
‘with my face I’ll arrive at God’s judgment seat pretty soon. 
Suddenly Nilovna came running opposite me. I turned about, 
and off I went after her. That’s all.” 

“And I didn’t even see you,” said the mother guilul). 

“The comrades are probably uneasy about me. Tliey tnust 
he tyondering where I am,” said Nikolay, scratching his head. 

“Aren’t you sorry for the officials? I guess they rc uneasy, 
too,” teased Yegor. He moved heavily on the sofa, ahd^ai 
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seriously: “However, jokes aside, we must hide you — by no 
means as easy as pleasant. If I could get up — ” His breath gave 
out. He clapj)ed his hand to his breast, and with a weak move- 
ment began to rub it. 

“You’ve gotten very sick, Yegor Ivanovich,” said Nikolay 
gloomily, drooping his head. The mother sightd and cast an 
an.vious glance about the little, crowded room. 

“That’s my own affair. Granny, you ask about Pavel. No 
reason to feign indifference,” said Yegor. 

Vycsovshchikov smiled broadly. 

“Pavel’s .all right; he’s strong; he’s like an elder among us; 
he’s our spokesman with the officials and gives commands; he’s 
respected. There’s good reason for it.” 

^^asova nodded her head, li.stening. and looked sidewise ,ai 
the swollen, bluish face of Yegor, congealed to immohilit)’, de- 
void of c.\-pr«sion. It seemed strangely flat, only the eyes flashed 
with animation and cheerfulness. 

"'ish you’d give me something to eat. I’m frightfully 
hungrV’ Nikolay cried out une.vpcctcdly, and smiled sheepishly. 

“Gnanny. there’s bread on the shelf— give it to him. Then 
go out in the corridor, to the second door on the left, and knock. 
A woman will open it, and you II tell her to snatch up every- 
thing she has to eat and come here.” 

“Why evcryihingf” protested Nikolay. 

“Don’t get excited. It’s not much— maybe nothing at all.” 

TI1C mother went out and rapped at the door. She strained 
her cars for an answering sound, wliile thinking of Yegor with 
dread and grief He was dying, she knew. 

somebody asked on the other side of the door. 

Its from Itcgor Ivanovich,” the mother whispered. “He 
asked you to come to him.” 

I II come at once, the woman answered without opening the 
tloor. 1 he mother waited a moment, and knocked .again. This 
time the door opened quickly, and a tall woman wearing glasses 
stepped out into the hall, rapidly tidying the ruffled sleeves of 
her waist. .She asked the mother harshly; 

“What do you want?” 

“I’m from Yegor Ivanovich.” 

^ .'^12! Come! Oh. yes, I know you! ’ the woman c.xclaimcd 

m a low voice. “How do you do.^ It’s tiark’hcrc.” 
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Nilovna looked at her and remembered having seen this 
woman at Nikolay’s home on some occasions. 

“All comrades!” flashed through her mind. 

The woman compelled Nilovna to walk in front. 

“Is^ie feeling bad.?” 

“Yes; he’s lying down. He asked you to bring something to 
eat.” 

“Well, he doesn’t need anything to eat.” 

When they walked into Yegor’s room they w’ere met by the 
words; 

“I’m preparing to join my forefathers, my friend. Liudmila 
Vasilyevna, this man walked away from prison without the 
permission of the authorities — a bit of shameless audacity. Be- 
fore all, feed him, then hide him somewhere for a day or two.” 

The woman nodded her head and looked carefully at the 
sick man’s face. 

“Stop your chattering, Yegor,” she said sternly. “You know 
it’s bad for you. You ought to have sent for me at once, as soon 
as they came. And I see yoU didn’t take your medicine. What 
do you mean by such negligence.? You yourself say it’s easier 
•for you to breathe after a dose. Comrade, come to my place. 
They’ll soon call for Yegor from the hospital.” 

“So I’m to go to the hospital, after all.?” asked Yegor, pucker- 
ing up his face. 

“Yes, I’ll be there with you.” 

“There, too.?” 

“Hush!’’ 

As she talked she adjusted the blanket on Yegor’s breast, 
lobked fixedly at Nikolay, and with her eyes measured the 
quantity of medicine in the bottle. She spoke evehly, not loud, 
but in a resonant voice. Her movements were easy, her face was 
pale, with large blue circles around her eyes. Her black eyebrows 
almost met at the bridge of her nose, deepening the setting of 
her dafk, stern eyes. Her face did not please the mother; it 
seemed haughty in its sternness and immobility, and her eyes 
Were rayless. She always spoke in a tone of command. 

“We are going away,” she continued. “TH return soon. Give 
Yegor a tablespoon of this medicine.” .x- — 

“Very well,” said the mother. A- V:; 
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“And don’t let him speak.” She walked away, taking Nikolay 
with her. 

“Admirable woman!” said Yegor with a sigh. Magnificent 
woman! You ought to be working with her, granny'. You see, 
she gets very much worn out. It’s she diat does all the printing 
for us.” 

“Don’t speak. Here, you’d better take this medicine,” the 
mother said gently. 

He swallowed the m.edicine and continued, for some reason 
screwing up one eye: 

“I’ll die all the same, even if I don’t speak.” < 

He looked into the mother’s face with his other eye, and 
his lips slowly formed themselves into a smile. The mother bent 
her head, a sharp sensation of pity bringing tears into her eyes. 

“Never mind, granny. It’s natural. The pleasure of living 
carries with it the obligation to die.” 

The mother put her hand on his, and again said softly: 

“Keep quiet, please!” 

He shut his eyes as if listening to the ratdc in his breast, and 
■ went on stubbornly. 

“It’s senseless to keep quiet, granny. What’ll I gain by keep- 
ing quiet.^ A few superfluous seconds of agony. And I’ll lose the ' 
grc.at pleasure of chattering with a good person. I think that 
in the nc.xt world there aren’t such good people as here.” 

The mother uneasily interrupted him. 

“The lady will come, and she’ll scold me because you talk.” 

“She’s no lady. She’s a revolutionist, the daughter of a village 
. scribe, a teacher. She is sure to scold you anyhow, granny. She 
scolds everybody always.” And, slowly moving his lips with an 
effort, Yegor began to relate the life history of his neighbor. His 
eyes smiled. The mother saw that he was bantering. As she re- 
garded his face, covered with a moist blueness, she thought dis- 
tressfully that he was near to death. 

Liudmila entered, and carefully closing the door after her, 
said, turning to Vlasova: 

“Your friend ought to change his clothes without fail, and 
leave here as soon as possible. So go at once; get him some 
clothes, and bring them here. I’m sorry Sofya’s not here. Hiding 
people is her specialty.” 

“She’s coming to-morrow,” remarked \ffasova, throwing her 
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shawl over her shoulders. Eyerj' lime she was give,ii a commis- 
sion the strong desire seized' her to accomplish it pronipdy and 
well, and she was unable to think o£ anything but th? task before 
her. Now, lowering her brows with an air of preoccupation, she 
asked zealously: 

“How should vve dress him, do you think.?” 

“It’s all the same. It’s night, you know.” 

“At night it's worse. There are less people on the street, ahd 
the police spy around more; and, you know, he’s rather, awk-’ 
ward.” 

Yegor laughed hoarsely. 

“You’re a young girl yet, granny.” 

“May I visit you in t’ne hospital.?” 

He nodded his head, coughing. Liudmila glanced at the 
mother with her dark eyes and suggested: 

“Do you want to take turns with me in attending him? Yes? 
Very well. And now go quickly.” 

She vigorously seized Vlasova by the hand, with perfect good 
nature, however, and led her out of the door. 

‘You mustn’t be offended,” she said softly, “because I dismiss 
you so abruptly. I know it’s rude; but it’s harmful for hiin to 
speak,- and I still have hopes of his recovery.” She pressed her 
hands together until the bones cracked. Her eyelids drooped 
wearily over her eyes. 

The explanation disturbed the mother. She murmured: 

“Don’t talk that way. The idea! Who thought of rudeness? 
I’m going; good-by.” 

“Look out for the spies!” whispered the woman. 

“I know,” the mother answered with some pride. 

She stopped for a minute outside the gate to look arocae 
sharply under the pretext of adjusting her kerchief. She 
already able to distinguish spies in a street crowd almcsr -"t- 
mediately. She recognized the exaggerated carelessness cr 
gait, their strained attempt to be free in their gestures, the -.'re- 
expression on their faces, the wary, guilty glimmer cz 
restless, unpleasantly sharp gaze badly hidden be.hh:e 
feigned ’candor; - 

This time she did not notice any familiar fates: 
along the street without hastening. She took a 
orders to be driven to the market place. When bm ”, 
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for Nikolay she bargaified vigorously with the salespeople, all 
tlie while scolding the supposed drunken husband whom she 
had to dress anew every month. The tradespeople paid litde 
attention to her talk, but she herself was greatly pleased with 
her ruse. On the road she had calculated that the police would, 
of course, understand the necessity for Nikolay to change his 
clothes,- and would send spies to the market. With such naive 
precautions, she returned to Yegor’s quarters; then she had to 
cscort_ Nikolay to the outskirts of the city. They took different 
sides of the street, and it was amusing to the mother to see how 
Vyesovshchikov strode along heavily, with bent head, his legs 
getting tangled in the long flaps of his russet-colored coat, his 
hat falling over his nose. In one of the deserted streets, Sa- 
shenka met them, and the mother, taking leave of Vyesovsh- 
chikov with a nod of her head, turned toward home with a siah 
of relief. 

“And Pasha is in prison with Andriusha!” she thought sadly. 

Nikolay met her with an anxious exclamation: 

You know that Yegor is in a very bad way, very bad! He 
; was taken to the hospital. Liudmila was here. She asks you to 
come to her there.” 

“At the hospital?” 

Adjusting his eyeglasses with a nervous gesture, Nikolay 
helped her on with her jacket and pressed her hand in a dry, 
hot grasp. His voice was low and tremulous. “Yes. Take this 
package with you. Have you disposed of Vvesovshchikov all 
right? 

“Yes, all right.” 

“I’ll come to Yegor, too!” 

The mother’s head was in a whirl with fatigue, and Nikolay’s 
emotion aroused in her a sad premonition of the drama’s end 

“So he-’s dying-he’s dying!” The dark thought knocked at 
her brain heavily and dully. 

But when she entered the bright, tidy little room of the 
hospital and saw Yegor sitting on the pallet propped against 
the wide bosom of the pillow, and heard him laugh with’ zest, 
she was at once relieved. She paused at the door, smiling, and 
listened to Yegor talk with the physician in a hoarse but lively 
voice. 

“A cure is a reform.” 
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“Don’t talk nonsense!” the physician cried officiously in a 
thin voice. 

“And I’m a revolutionist! I detest reforms!” 

The physician, thoughtfully pulling his heard, felt the drop- 
sical swelling on Yegor’s face. The mother knew him well. 
He was Ivan Danilovich, one of the close comrades of Nikolay. 
She walked iip to Yegor, who thrust forth his ton^e by way 
.of tvelcome to her. The physician turned around. 

“Ah, Nilovna! How are you? Sit down. What have you in 
your hand?” 

“It must he books.” 

“He mustn’t read.” 

“The doctor wants to make an idiot of me,” \cgor com- 
plained. 

“Keep quiet!” the physician commanded, and began to write 
in a litde book. 

The short, heavy breaths, accompanied by ratding in his 
throat, fairly tore themselves from Yegor’s breast, and his face 
became covered with thin perspiration. Slowly raising his swol- 
len hand, he wiped his forehead with the palm. The strange 
immobility of his stvollen cheeks depersonalized his broad, good 
face, all the features of which disappeared under the dead, bluish 
mask. Only his eyes, deeply sunk beneath the swellings, looked 
out clear and smiling benevolently. 

“Oh, Science, I’m tired! May I lie down?” 

“No, you mayn’t.” 

“But I’m going to lie down after you go. 

“Nilovna, please don’t let him. It s bad for him. 

The mother nodded. The physician hurried oS with short 
steps. Yegor threw back his head, closed his eyes and sank into 
a torpor, motionless save for the tu'itching of his fingers. The 
white walls of the little joom seemed to radiate a dq' coldness 
and a pale, faceless sadness. Through the large window peered 
the tufted tops of the lime trees, amid whose dark, dusty foliage 
yellow stains were blazing, the cold touches of approaching 
autumn. ^ 

“Death is corning to me slowly; reluctahtly,*’ said 
without moving arid without opening his eyes. “He sf"""'-'' 
be a little sorry for me. I was such a fine, sociable chap' ^ 
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“You’d better keep ’quiet, Yegor. Ivanovich!” the mother bade, 
quietly stroking his hand. 

“Wait, granny, I’ll be silent soon.'’ 

Losing breath every once in a while, enunciating the words 
>vith a mighty effort, he continued his talk, interrupted by long 
spells of faintness. 

“It’s splendid to have you with me. It’s pleasant to see your 
face, granny, and your eyes so alert, and your naivete. ‘How 
will it end.^’ I ask myself. It’s sad to think that the prison, e.xile, 

■ and all sorts of vile outrages await you as everybody else. Are 
you afraid of prison?” 

“No,” answered the mother softly. 

“But after all the prison is a mean place. It’s the prison that 
knocked me up. To tell you the truth, I don’t want to die.” 

“Maybe you won’t die yet,” the mother was about to say, but 
a look at his face froze the words on her lips. 

“If I hadn’t gotten sick I could have worked yet, not badly; 
but if you can’t work there’s nothing to live for, and it’s stupid 
^ to live.” 

“That’s true, but it’s no consolation.” Audrey’s words flashed 
into the mother’s mind, and she heaved a deep sigh. She was 
greatly fatigued by the day, and hungry. The monotonous,' 
humid, hoarse whisper of the sick man filled the room and 
crept helplessly along the smooth, cold, shining walls. At the 
windows the dark tops of the lime trees trembled quietly. It 
was growing dusk, and Yegor’s face on the pillow turned dark. 

How bad I feel,” he said. He closed his eyes and became 
silent. The mother listened to his breathing, looked around, and 
sat for a few minutes motionless, seized by a cold sensation 
of sadness. Finally she dozed off. 

The muffled sound of a door being carefully shut awakened 
her, and she saw the kind open eyes of Yegor. 

“I fell asleep; e.xcuse me,” she said quiedy. 

, “And you excuse me,” he answered, also quietly. At the door 
was heard a rustic and Liudmila’s voice. 

“They sit in the darkness and whisper. Where is the knob?” 

The room trembled and suddenly became filled with a white, 
unfriendly light. In the middle of the room stood Liudmila, all 
black, tall, straight, and serious. Yegor transferred his glance 
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to her, and making a great effort to move his body, raised his 
hand to his breast. 

“What’s the matter.?” exclaimed Liudmila, running up to 
him. He looked at the mother with fixed et'es, and now they 
seemed large and strangely bright. 

“Wait!” he whispered. 

Opening his mouth wide he raised his head and stretched his 
hand forward. The mother carefully held it up and caught her 
breath as she looked into his face. With a convulsive and power- 
ful movement of his neck he flung his head back, and said 
aloud: 

“Give me air!” 

A quiver ran through his body; his head dropped limply on 
his shoulder, and in his wide open eyes the cold light of the 
lamp burning over the bed was reflected dully. 

“My darling!” whispered the mother, firmly pressing his 
hand, which suddenly grew heavy. 

Liudmila slowly walked away from the bed, stopped at the 
window and stared into space. 

“He’s dead!” she said in an unusually loud voice unfamiliar 
to Vlasova. She bent down, put her elbows on the window sill, 
and repeated in dry, startled tones; “He’s dead! He died calmly, 
like a man, without complaint.” And suddenly, as if struck a 
blow on the head, she dropped faindy on her knees, covered her 
face, and gave vent to stifled groans. 



The mother folded Yegor’s hands over his breast and adjusted 
his head, which was strangely warm, on the pillow. Then sh 
lently wiping her eyes, she went to Liudmila, bent over her, an 
quietly stroked her thick hair. The woman slow! — Mimed 
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around to her, Her dull eyes widened in a sickly way. She rose 

to her feet, and with trembling lips whispered: ' ■' 

“I’ve known hiin for a long time. We were in exile together. 
Wc went there together on foot, we sat in prison together; at 
times it was intolerable, disgusting; many fell in spirit.” , 
Her hoarse groans stuck in her throat. She ovefcariie them 
with an effort, and bringing her face nearer to the mothers 
she continued in a quick whisper, moaning without tears. 

■ “Yet he was unconquerably jolly. He joked and laughed, and 
covered up his suffering in a manly way, always striving to 
encourage the weak. He was always good, .alert, kind. There, 
in Siberia, idleness depraves people, and often calls fbr'th ugly , 
feelings toward life. How he mastered such feelings! YTat a 
comrade he was! If you only knew. His own life was hard and 
tormented; but I know that nobody ever heard hirii complain, 
riot a sou! — never! Here was I, nearer to him than others. I’m 
gready indebted to his heart, to his mind. He gave me all he 
could of it; and though exlwusted, he never asked for any in 
, return.” 

She walked up to Yegor, bent down and kissed him. Her voice 
was husky as she said mournfully: 

“Comrade, my dear, dear friend, I thank you with all my 
heart! Good-by. I shall work as you worked — uhassaiied by 
doubt — all my life — good-by!” 

The dry, sharp groans shook her body, and gasping for breath 
she laid her head on the bed at Yegor’s feet. The mother wept 
silent tears which seared her cheeks. For some reason she tried 
to restrain them. She wanted to console Liudmila, to speak about 
Yegor with words of love and grief. She looked through her 
tears at his swollen face, at his eyes calmly covered by his 
drooping eyelids as in sleep, and at his dark lips set in a light, 
serene smile. It w.as quiet, and a bleak brightness pervaded the 
room. 

Ivan Danilovich entered, with his usual short, hasty steps. He 
suddenly stopped in the middle of the room, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets with a quick gesture. 

“Did it happen long ago.?” His voice was loud and nervous. 

Neither woman replied. He quietly swung about .and, wiping 
his forehead, weiil to Yegor, pressed his hand, .arid stepped to 
one side. 
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“It’s not strange — with his heart. It might have happened 
six months ago.” 

His voice, high-pitched and jarringly loud for the occasion, 
suddenly broke off. Leaning his back against the wall, he ttvisted 
his beard with agitated fingers, and looked at the group by the 
bed. 

“One more!” he muttered. 

Liudmila rose and walked over to the window. The mother 
raised her head and glanced around with a sigh. A minute after- 
wards they all three stood at the open window, pressing close 
against one another, and looked at the dusky face of the 
autumn night. On the black tops of the trees glittered the stars, 
endlessly deepening the distance of the sky. 

Liudmila took the mother by the hand, and silendy pressed 
her head to her shoulders. The physician nervously bit his lips 
and wiped his eyeglasses with his handkerchief. In the stillness 
beyond the window the nocturnal noise of the city heaved 
wearily, and cold air blew on their faces and shoulders. Liudmua 
trembled; the mother saw tears running down her cheeks. 
the corridor of the hospital floated confused, dismal sounds. The 
three stood motionless at the window, looking silendy into the 
diirlcncss 

The mother felt herself not needed, and carefully freeing her 
hand, went to the door, bowing to Yegor. 

“Are you going.?” the physician asked softly without looking 

around. 

“Yes.” 

In the street she thought with pity of Liudmila, remernbering 
her scant tears. She couldn’t even have a good cr)'. en s e 
pictured to herself Liudmila and the physician in the extremely 
light white room, the dead eyes of Yegor behind them. com 
passion for all people oppressed her. She sighed 
hastened her pace, driven along by her tumultuous ee mgs. 

“I must hurry,” she thought in obedience to a sa ut encour 
®ging power that josded her from wddiin. 

The whole of the following day the mother was ^ 
preparations for the funeral. In the evening w en s e, 
and Sof)’a w'ere drinking tea,’ quietly tal 'ing a ou . ^ 
Sashcnka appeared, strangely brimming over ^ 
her cheeks brilliandy red, her eyes beaming happily. bu(|j . , 
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to be filled with some joyous hope. Her animation cohtrasti 

7“? °i the others. The discordai 

note disturbed them and dazzled them like a fire that su, 
denly flashes in the darkness.^ Nikolay thoughtfully struck h 
fihgers on the table and smiled quietly. 

yourself to-day, Sasha.” 

Perhaps, she laughed happily 

The mother looked at her in mute remonstrance, and Sofv 
observed m a torie of admonishment: 

And we were talking about Yegor Ivanovich.” 

proof iainrdll't, “he prSwy"^^ 

■SI r,is’.T,t- “ r"' XTio^s 

tVith his gay humor whfch H 1 °"^ tempering the horrible 

but only fhe mo^br Ph V iJ ^ fticts 

■■■ d-olll I ™ gXytictXoZ" „'J ITll'’"”®'';' 

mtprycye,, his And I shall alsvivs fed ,t, ’ll* 

.hc lntXahenS lltTtS 

that XhamM 

derive keen p£su“ evenlio' 1"”?"'^' '''™' X 
. the heart. Nikolay, the mother ifd ^ "^^^t corrodes 

the sorrowful mood produced by the^^ were untvilling to let 
give way to the joy brought in bv^STh “‘"tade 

mg th&- melancholy right to feed^'r^lk^"™ 
to impose their feelfng/on the Ifil 

■fullyAnd ^^^tl,” announced Sofya, watching her care- 

Sasha glanced around quicklv wirK n ... , 

kn„ her epebrWvs and loXdX head’she”""’® i “h ®‘“ 
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I M-O'THER 

I “But it’s a fact,” said Nikolay with a smile. 

.„i Sasha arose, walked up and down the room, and suddenly 

stopping, said in a strange voice: 

j.; “What does ‘to die’ signify? What died? Did my respect 
for Yegor die? My love for him, a comrade? The memory' of 
his mind’s labor? Did that labor die? Did all our impressions 
of him as of a hero disappear without leaving a trace? Did all 
this die? This best in him will never die out of me, I knov/. It 
seems to me we’re in too great a hurry to say' of a man ‘he’s 
dead.’ That’s the reason we too soon forget that a man never 
. dies if we don’t wish our impressions of his manhood, his self- 
[ denying toil for the triumph of truth and happiness to disap- 

j'r pear. We forget that everything should always be alive in living 

hearts. Don’t be in a hurry to bury the eternally alive, the ever 
.‘y.j luminous, along with a man’s body. The church is destroyed, 
''i but God is immortal.” 

Carried away by her emotions she sat down, leaning her el- 
T" bows on the table, and continued more thoughtfully in a lower 
'vr, voice, looking smilingly through mist-covered eyes at the faces 
, of the comrades; 

"j}. “Maybe I’m talking nonsense. But life intoxicates me by its 
wonderful complexity, by the variety of its phenomena, which at 
times seem like a miracle to me. Perhaps we are too sparing in 
_ .. the expenditure of our feelings. W'^e live a great deal in our 
thoughts, and that spoils us to a certain e.xtent. We esumate, 
j but we don’t feel.” 

“Did anything good happen to you.'’” asked Soi.ya rwui a 
‘"•VI smile. , 

ric-:, nodding her head. “I had a whole night s 

talk with Vyesovshchikov. I didn’t use to like him. He seerned 
itp’i rude and dull. Undoubtedly that’s w'h?.t he was. A dark, inv 
movable irritation at everybody lived in him. He always us^d 
to place himself, as it were, like a dead weight in the center oi 
hj-'i things, and wrathfully say, ‘I, I, I.’ The're was sornething our- 
geois in this, low, and exasperating.” She smiled, and again 
took in everybody with her burning look. 

.j “Now he says: ‘Comrades’ — and you ought to hear hov- e 
Ifcf • ! says it, with what a stirring, tender love. He has grown m^- 
velously simple and open-hearted, and possessed v. ith^a^esire 
Work. He has found himself, he has measured , ’’..■SIj 
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and knows what he is not. But the main thing is, a true com- 
radely feeling has been born in him, a broad, loving comrade- 
ship, which smiles in the face of every difficulty in life.”. 

\nasova listened to Sasha attentively. She was glad to see 
this girl, always so constrained, now softened, cheerful, and 
happy. Yet from some deeps of her soul arose the jealous 
thought: “And how about Pasha.?” 

“He’s entirely absorbed in thoughts of the comrades,” con- 
tinued Sasha. “And do you know of what he assures me? Of 
the necessity of arranging an escajie for them. He says it’s a very 
sirriple, easy matter.” 

Sofya raised her head, and said animatedly; 

“And what do you think, Sasha? Is it feasible?” , 

The mother trembled as she set a cup of tea on the table. 
Sasha knit her brows, her animation gone from her. After a- 
moment’s silence, she said in a Serious voice, but smiling in joy- 
ous confusion: 

"He’s convinced. If everything is really as he says, we ought 
to try. It’s our duty.” She blushed, dropped into a chair, and 
lapsed into silence. 

“My dear, dear girl!” the mother thought, smiling. Sofya 
also smiled, and Nikolay, looking tenderly into Sasha’s face 
laughed quietly. The girl raised her head and her glance was 
stern. Then she paled, and her eyes flashed, and she said coldly, 
the offense she felt evident in her voice: 

You re laughing. I understand you. You consider me per- 
sonally interested, don’t you?” ■ 

Why, Sasha? asked Sofya, rising and going over to iier. 

Agitated, pale, the girl continued: 

But I ]1 not take any part in deciding the question if you 
consider it.” 

“Stop, Sasha,” said Nikolay calmly. 

The mother understood the girl. She went to her and kissed 
her silehtly on her head. Sasha seized her hand, leaned her cheek 
on it, and raised her reddened face, looking into, the mother’s 
eyes, troubled yet happy. The mother silently stroked her htiir. 
She felt sad at heart. Sofya Seated herself at Sasha’s side, her 
arm over her shoulder, and said, smiling inftt the girl’s ej'es: 
“You’re a strange person.” 
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“Yes, I think I’ve grown foolish,” Sasha acknowledged. “But 
I don’t like shadows.” 

“That’ll do,” said Nikolay seriously, but immediately followed 
up the admonition by the businesslike remark: “There can’t be 
two opinions as to the escape, if it’s possible to arrange it. But 
before everything, we must know whether the comrades in 
prison .want it.” 

Sasha drooped her head. Sof5'a, lighting a cigarette, looked 
at her brother, and with a broad sweep of her arm dropped the 
match in a corner. 

“How is it possible the}' should not want it?” asked the 
mother with a sigh. Sofya nodded to her, smiling, and walked 
over to the window. The mother could not understand the 
failure of the others to respond, and looked at them in per- 
plexity. She wanted so much to hear more about the possibility 
of an escape. 

“I must see Vyesovshchikov,” said Nikolay. 

“All right. To-morrow I’ll tell you when and where, replied 
Sasha. 

“What is he going to do?” asked Sofya, pacing through the 
room. ' _ . . . 

“It’s been decided to make him compositor^in a new printing 
place. Until then he’ll stay with the forester. 

Sasha’s brow lowered. Her face assurned its severe 

expression. Her voice sounded caustic. Nikolay walked up to 
the mother, who was washing cups, and said her. 

“You’ll see Pasha day after to-morrow. Hand him a^ note 
when you’re there. Do you understand? We must know._ 

“I understand. I understand,” the mother answered quickly. 
“I’ll deliver it to him all right. That’s my business. - 

“I’m going,” Sasha announced, and silendy shook hands with 
everybody. She strode away, straight and dry-eye , . wi a 
peculiarly heavy tread. 

“Poor girl !” said Sofya softly. , 

, “Ye^s,” Nikolay drawled. Sof>'a put her hand on mother s 

shoulder and gave her a gentle litde shake as si 

'"^“Would you love such'a'daughter?” and Sofya l^d into 
the mother’s face. ' - , \ 
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“Oh! If I could see them together, if only for one day!” ex- 
claimed Nilovna, ready to weep. 

“Yes, a bit of happiness is good for everybody.” 

"But there are ho people who want only a bit of happiness,” 
remarked Nikolay; “and when there’s much of it, it becomes 
cheap.” 

Sofya seated herself at the piano, and played a doleful piece. 


CHAPTER 

28 


^HE next morning a number of men and women stood at the 
gate of the hospital waiting for the coffin of their comrade to 
be carried out to the street. Spies circled about, their ears alert 
’ to catch each sound, noting faces, manners, and words. From the 
other side of the street a group of policemen with revolvers at 
their belts looked on. The impudence of the spies, the sneers 
of the police showing their power, provoked the crowd. Some 
joked to cover their exasperation; others looked down on the 
ground sullenly, trying not to notice the affronts; still others, 
unable to restrain their wrath, laughed in derision of the govern- 
ment, which feared people armed With nothing but words. The 
pale blue sky of autumn gleamed upon the round, gray paving 
stones of the streets, strewn with yellow leaves, which the wind 
kept whirling under the people’s feet. 

The mother stood in the crowd. She looked around at the ■ 
familiar faces and thought with sadness: “There aren’t many 
of you, not many.” 

The gate opened, and the coffin, decorated with' wreaths 
tied with red ribbons; was carried out. The people, as if in- 
spired with one will, silently raised their hats. A tall police cap- 
taiii with a thick black mustache on a red face unceremoniously 
jostled his way through the crowd, followed by the soldiers, 
whose heavy boots trampled loudly on the stones. They made 
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a' cordon around the coffin, and the officer said in a hoarse, 
commanding voice: 

“Remove the ribbons, please!” 

The men and v/omen pressed closely about him. They called 
to him, waving their hands excitedly and trj’ing to push past 
one another. The mother caught the flash of pale, agitated 
countenances, some of them with quivering lips and tears. 

“Down with violence!” a young voice shouted nervously. But 
his outcry was lost in the clamor. 

The mother also felt bitterness in her heart. She turned in in- 
dignation to her neighbor, a poorly dressed young man. 

“They don’t permit a man’s comrades even to burj' him as 
they want to. What do they mean by it.^” 

The hubbub increased and became menacing. The coffin 
rocked over the heads of the people. The silken rusding of the 
ribbons fluttering in the wind about the heads and faces of the 
carriers could be heard amid the noise of the strife. 

The mother was seized with a shuddering dread of the pos- 
sible collision, and she spoke in an undertone to her neighbors 
on the right and on the left: 

“Why not let them have their v/ay if they’re like that.'’ The 
comrades ought to yield and remove the ribbons. What else can 
they do.i'” • . 

A loud, sharp voice subdued all the other noises: 

“We demand not to be disturbed in accompanying on his last 
journey one whom you tortured to death!” 

Somebody — apparendy a girl — sang out in a high, piping 
voice: 

“In mortal strife you victims fell. 

“Remove the ribbons, please, Yakovlev! Cut them off! 

A saber was heard issuing from its scabbard. The mot ..r 
closed her eyes, awaiung shouts; but it grew quieter. 

The people growled like wolves at bay; then silendy drooping 
their heads, crushed by. the consciousness of impotence, they 
moved forward, filling the street with the noise of their tramp- 
ing. Before them swayed the stripped cover of e co n v.i 1 
the crumpled wreaths, and swinging irom side to si ^ W ^ ^ 

mounted police. The mother walked on the pavement, s 
unable to see the coffin through the dense crow surrou . 
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which imperceptibly grew and filled the whole breadth of the 
street. Back of the crowd also rose the gray figures of the 
mounted police; at their sides, holding their hands on their 
sabers, marched the policemen on foot, and everywhere were 
the sharp eyes of the spies, familiar to the mother, carefully 
scanning the faces of the people. 

“Good-by, comrade, good-by!” plaintively sang two beautiful 
voices. 

“Don’t!” a shout was heard. “We will be silent, comrades — 
for the present. 

The shout was commanding but it was .also reassuring and 
it was obeyed. The sad songs broke off; the talking became 
lower; only tbe noise of heavy tramping on the stones filled the 
street with its even sound. Over the heads of the people, into 
the transparent sky, and through the air it rose like the first 
peal of distant thunder. People silently bore grief and revolt in 
■ their breasts. Was it possible to carry on the war for freedom 
. peacefully.^ A vain illusion! Hatred of violence, love of freedom 
■\ blazed up and burned the last remnants of the illusion to ashes 
in the hearts that still cherished it. The steps became heavier, 
heads were raised, eyes looked cold and firm, and feeling, out- 
stripping thought, brought forth resolve. The cold wind, waxing 
stronger and stronger, carried an unfriendly cloud of dust and 
' street litter in front of the people. It blew through their gar- 
ments and their hair, blinded their eyes and struck against their 
breasts. 

The mother was pained by these silent funerals without 
priests and heart-oppressing chants, with thoughtful faces; fur- 
rowing brows, and the heavy tramp of the feet. Her slowly 
circling thoughts formulated her impression in the melancholy 
phrase: “There arc not many of you who stand up for the truth, 
not many; and yet they fear you, they fear you!” 

Her head bent, she strode along without looking around. It 
.seemed to her .that they were burying, not Yegor, but some- 
thing else, unknown and incomprehensible to her. 

At the cemetery the procession for a long time moved in and 
out along the narrow paths amid the tombs until an open space 
was reached, which was sprinkled with wretched little crosses. 
The people gathered about the graves in silence. This austere ' 
. silence of the living among the dead foreboded Something 
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strange, which caused the mother’s heart to tremble and sink. 
The wind whistled and sighed among the graves. The flowers 
shook on the lid of the coffln. 

The police, stretching out in a line, stood at attention, their 
eyes on their captain. A tall, long-haired, black-browed, pale 
young man without a hat stood over the fresh grave. At the 
same time the hoarse voice of the captain was heard; 

“Ladies and gendemen!” 

“Comrades!” began the black-browed man sonorously. 

“Permit me!” shouted the police captain. “In pursuance of 
the order of the chief of police I announce to you that I cannot 
permit a speech!” 

. “I will say only a few words,” the young man said calmly. 
“Comrades! over the grave of our teacher and friend let us vow 
in silence never to forget his will; let each one of us continue 
without ceasing to dig the grave for the source of our country s 
misfortune, the evil porver that crushes it — the autocracy! 

“Arrest himt” shouted the police captain. But his voice was 
drowned in the confused outburst of shouts. 

“Down with the autocracy!” 

The police rushed through the crow'd toward the orator, who, 
closely surrounded on all sides, shouted, waving his hand: 

“Long live liberty! We will live and die for it! 

The mother shut her eyes in momentary fear. The temj^st 
of confused sounds deafened her. The earth rocked under her 
feet; terror impeded her breathing. The shrill whistles or the 
policemen pierced the air. The harsh, commanding voice or the 
captain was heard; the women cried hysterically. The wooden 
fences cracked, and the heavy tread of many feet pounded 
dully on the dry ground. A sonorous voice, sub uing a 1 ^ 
other voices, blared like a war trumpet; 

'.‘Comrades! Calm yourselves! Have more respect or your 
tdves! Let me go! Comrades, I insist, let rne g°- „ A 

The mother looked up, and uttered a low exc • 

blind impulse carried her forrvard -with outstretc e ^ ^ 

far from her, on a worn path benveen the graver he poheemen 
were surrounding the long-haired man and repc g 
■hat fell upon them from all sides. The 
Sashed white and cold in the ait. flying over 
People, and falling quickly again with a sj3' 
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slats of the fence were brandished; the baleful shouts of the 
struggling people rose wildly. 

The young man lifted his pale face, and his firm, calm voice 
sounded above the storrii of outcries: 

“Comrades! Why do you waste your strength?” 

He prevailed. Throwing away their sticks, the people fell 
away from the throng one after the other; and the mother 
pushed forward. She saw how Nikolay, with his hat fallen 
back on his head, thrust aside the people, intoxicated with the 
commotion, and heard his reproachful voice: 

“Have you lost your senses.? Calm yourselves!” 

. It seemed to her that one of his hands was red. 

^‘Nikolay Ivanovich, go .away!” she shouted, rushing toward 
him. . 

“Where arc you going.? They’ll strike you there!” ' 

^ She stopped. Seizing her by the shoulder, Sofya stood at her 
side, hatlcss, her jacket open, her other hand grasping a young, 
light-haired man, almost a boy. He held his hands to his brui.sed 
face, and he muttered with tremulous lips: “Let me no! It’s 
nothing.” 

^ Take care of him! Take him home to us! Here’s a handker- 
chief. Bandage his face! ’ Sofya gave the rapid orders, and put- 
ting his hand into the mother’s ran away, saying: ' 

“Get out of this place quickly, else they’ll arrest you!” 

The people scattered all over the cemetery. After them the 
[TOliccmcn strode heavily among the graves, clumsily entangling 
themselves in the flaps of their military coats, cursing, and 
brandishing their bayonets. 

I^ts hurry!” said the mother, wiping the boy’s face with 
the handkerchief. "What’s your name.?” 

T spurted from his mouth. "Don’t be worried; 

.1 don t feel hurt. He hit me over the head with the handle of 
his saber, .and I gave him such a blow with a stick that he 
-w • ’ . concluded, .shaking his blood-stained fist. 

, V\ ait It 11 be different. We'll choke you without a fight, when 
we arise, .all the working people.” 

Quick ^hurry! The mother urged him on, walking swifdy 
tow.ard the little wicket gate. It seemed t6 her that there, behind 
the icncc in the field, the police were lying in wait for them, 
ready to pounce on them and beat them as they went out. But 
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oa carefully opening the gate, and looking out over the held 

. clothed in Ae gray garb of autumn dusk, she gained composure 
from its stillness and solitude. 

“Let me bandage your face.” 

“Nevermind. I’m not ashamed to be seen with it as it is. The 

fight was honorable — he hit me — hit him ” 

The mother hurriedly bandaged his wound. The sight of 
fresh, flowing blood filled her breast with terror and pity. Its 
humid warmth on her fingers sent a cold, fine tremor through 
her body. Then, holding his hand, she conducted the wounded 
youth through the field. Freeing his mouth of the bandage, he 
said with a smile: “But where are you taking me, comrade? 
I can go by myself.” 

But the mother perceived that he was reeling with faintness, 
that his legs vtere unsteady, and his hands twitched. He spoke 
to her in a weak voice, and questioned her without waiting for 
an answer: 

“I’m a tinsmith, and who are you? There were three of us 
in Yegor Ivanovich’s circle — three tinsmidis — and there were 
twelve men in all. We loved him very much — may he have 
eternal life! — ^although I don’t believe in God — it's they, the 
dogs, that dupe us with God. so that we should obey the au- 
thorities and suffer life padendy without b'cking.” 

_ In one of the streets the mo&er hailed a cab and put Ivan 
into it. She whispered, “Now be silent,” and carefully wrapped 
ms face up in the handkerchief. He raised his hand to his face, 
but was no longer able to free his mouth. His hand fell feebly 

on his knees; nevertheless he conunued to mutter through the 
bandages: ^ 

1 fctgot ihose blows; III score them against you, my 

ith 'iegor there was another student, Titovich, who 

!mv economy— he was a very severe, tedious fel- 

loM— he was arrested.” • 
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“Been drinking?" asked the driver, turning on the box with 
a benignant smile. 

“Pretty full.” 

“Your son?” ^ 

"Yes, a shoemaker. I’m a cook.’ 

Shaking the whip over the horse, the driver .again turned, 
and continued in a lowered voice; 

“I heard there was a row in the cemetery just now. You see, 
they were burying one of the politicals, one of those who arc 
against the authorities. He was buried by fellows like him, his 
friends, it must be; and they up and begin to shout: ‘Down with 
the authorities! They ruin the people.’ The police began to beat , 
them. It’s said some were hewed down and killed. But the po- 
lice got it, too.” He was silent, shaking his head- as if afflicted 
by some sorrow, and said: “They don’t even let the dead .alone; 
they even bother people in their graves.” 

The cab r.attlcd over the stones. Ivan’s head jostled against 
' mother’s bosom. The driver, sitting half-turned from his 

: : : • ‘ horse, continued: 

“The people are beginning to boil. Every now and then some 
disorder crops out. Yes! Last night the cops came to our neigh- 
. hors, and kept up a racket till morning, and in the morning 
they led .away a blacksmith. It’s said they’ll take him to the 
river at night and drown him. And the blacksmith — well — he 
was a wise man — he understood a great deal — and to under- 
stand, it seems, is forbidden. He used to come to us and say: 
'What sort of life is the cabman’s life?’ ‘It’s true,’ we say, ‘the 
life of a c.abman is worse than a dog’s.’ ” 

“StopI” the mother said. 

Ivan awoke from the shock of the sudden halt, and moaned. 
It shook him up!” remarked the driver. “Oh, whisky, 
whisky 1” 

Ivan shifted his feet about with difficulty. His whole body 
swaying, he walked through the entrance, and said; 

“Nothing — comrade, I can get along.” 
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Sofya was already at home when they reached the house. She 
met the mother with a cigarette in her teeth. She was somewhat 
rufBed, but, as usual, bold and assured of manner. Putting the 
wounded man on the sofa, she defdy unbound his head, giving 
orders and screwing up her eyes from the smoke of her cigarette. 

“Ivan Danilovich!” she called out. “He’s been brought here. 
You are tired, Nilovna. You’ve had enough fright, haven’t you.? 
Well, rest now. Nikolay, quick, give Nilovna some tea and a 
glass of port.” 

Dizzied by her experience, the mother, breathing heavily and 
feeling a sickly pricking in her breast, said: “Don’t bother about 
me.” 

But her entire anxious being begged for attention and kind- 
nesses. 

From the next room entered Nikolay with a bandaged hand, 
and the doctor, Ivan Danilovich, all disheveled, his hair stand- 
ing on end like the spines of a hedgehog. He quickly stepped 
to Ivan, bent over him, and said: 

“Water, Sofya Ivanovich, more water, clean linen strips, and 
cotton.” 

The mother walked toward the kitchen; but Nikolay took her 
by the arm witli his left hand, and led her into the dining room. 

“He didn’t speak to you; he was speaking to So^^a. Yourc 
had enough suffering, my dear woman, haven t yotii 

The mother met Nikolay’s fixed, sympathetic glance, and, 
pressing his hand, exclaimed with a groan shv, cou not 
restrain; , , 

“Oh, my darling, how fearful it was! They mowed the com- 
rades down! They mowed them down! _ — 

“I saw it,” said' Nikolay, giving her a glass of wine, and no, 
ding his head. “Both sides grew a litde heated But don t^ 
Uneasy; they used the flats of their swords,- anc it s-cms 
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■ M A X I M G O R K Y _ 
one was seriously vvounclecl.'l Sfi'v him struck^ and I myself 
carried hirn out of the crowd.’ 

His face and voice, and the warmth and brightness of the 
room quieted Vlasova. Looking gratefully at him, she asked: 

“Did they hit you, too?” 

“It seems to me that I myself through carelessness knocked 
my hand against something and tore off the skin. Drink some 
tea. The weather is cold and. you’re dressed lightly.” 

She stretched out her hand for the cup and saw that her fin- 
gers were stained with dark clots of blood. She instinctively 
dropped her hands on her knees. Her skirt was damp. Ivan 
Danilovich came in in his vest, his shirt sleeves rolled up, and, 
in response to Nikolay’s mute question, said in his thin voice: 

“The wound on his face is slight. His skull, however, is fr.ic- 
tured, but not very badly. He’s a strong fellow, but he’s lost a 
lot of blood. We’ll lake him over to the hospital.” 

“Why? Let him stay here!” exclaimed Nikolay. 

“To-day he may; and — well — to-morrow, too; but after that 
\ it’ll be more convenient for us to have him at the hospital. I 
have no time to pay visits. You’ll write a leaflet about the affair 
at the cemetery, won’t you?” 

“Of course I” 

The mother rose quietly and walked into the kitchen. ■ 

“Where are you going, Nilovna?” Nikolay stopped her with 
Solicitude. “Sofya can get along by herself.” 

She looked at him and started and smiled strangely. 

“I’m all covered with blood.” 

While changing her dress she once again thought of the ' 
calmness of these people, of their ability to recover from the 
horrible, an ability which clearly testified to their manly readi-, 
ness to meet any demand made on them for work in the cause 
of truth. This thought, steadying the mother, drove fear from 
her heart. 

When she returned to the room where the sick man lay, she 
heard Sofj'a say, as she bent over him: 

“That’s nonsense, comrade!” 

“Yes, I’ll incommode you,” he said faintly. 

“You keep still. That’s better for you.” 

The mother stood back of Sofya, and putting her hand on her 
shoulders peered with a smile into the face of the sick man. She ■ 
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related how he had raved in the presence of the cabman and 
frightened her by his lack of caution. Ivan heard her; his eyes 
turned feverishly, he smacked his lips, and at times exclaimed 
in a confused low voice: “Oh, what a fool I am!” 

“We’ll leave you here,” Sofj’a said, straightening out the 
blanket. “Rest.” 

The mother and Sofya went to the dining room and con- 
versed there in subdued voices about the events of the day. They 
already regarded the drama of the burial as something remote, 
and looked with assurance toward the future in deliberating on 
the work of the morrow. Their faces wore a weary expression, 
but their thoughts were bold. 

They spoke of their dissatisfaction with themselves. Nert'ously 
moving in his chair and gesticulating animatedly, the physi- 
cian, muting his thin, sharp voice with an effort, said: 

Propaganda! propaganda! There’s too litde of it now. The 
young workingmen are right. We must extend the field of agi- 
tation. The workingmen are right, I say.” 

Nikolay answered somberly: 

, From everywhere come complaints, of not enough literature, 
and we still cannot get a good printing establishment. Liudmila 
is wearing herself out. She’ll get sick if we don’t see that she 
gets assistance.” 

And Vyesovshchikov.?” asked Sofya. 

He cannot live in the city. He won’t be able to go to work 
until he can enter the new printing establishment. And one 
nian is still needed for it.” 

Wont I do.?” the mother asked quiedy. 

All three looked at her in silence for a short while. 

No, it s too hard for you, Nilovna,” said Nikolay. “You’ll 
have to live outside the city and stop your visits to Pavel, and 
in general ” 

^Hth a sigh the mother said: 

For Pasha it won’t be a great loss. And so far as I am con- 
cerned these visits, too, are a torment; they tear out my heart, 
m not allowed to speak of anything; I stand opposite my son 
I 'e a tool. And they look into my mouth and wait to see some- 
u'lng come out that oughtn’t.” 

ofi'a groped for the mother’s hand under the table and 
Prc.ssecl It warmly with her thin fingers. Nikolay looked at the 
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mother fixedly while explaining to her that she would have to 
“X" “"’ ® « Prottction ,o ,h“ 

r ™“''^"‘“"‘'{’ ?° to do i.. 

1 can imagine whaf s needed.” ’ 

“How persistent you are!” remarked Sofya. 

The events of the last few days had exhausted the mother- 

and now as she heard of the possibility of living outside the 

“But'Nik^r*’’ u' at the chanfe. 

phyltf' He -turned to the 

momsery® ‘^e physician answered 

able to be shtTnrthem iE”° -<= both too invalu- 

' darting ^i'^cra^thrilr. 

of her son in hw p^Lenct^ThrwXj'^^ spiking 

There, lying in bed whh or,.„ ^ ^er own room, 

ing in her ears, she gave hcfself^un niunnur of low talk- 
wanted to sec her son® at liber v V^ thoughts. She 

of freeing him frightened her *^be idea 

her was grossing 3nd a I ■'>™*tnd 

cning. The silent patience of the'ne^? "Piston was th'reat- 

yiclding to a strain^ed expectation of s^ 'r ^ away, 

citcment was erowina n» -m °^J°™ethmg new. The e.x- 

about. Something new waTTiirriL 

proclamation evoked lively discussifns^^^rl'’ ‘=''^'7 

the shops, among servants amo^J , T- 
aroused a timid, uncomprehehding® Every arrest 

sympathy when opinions about the ^ ®°™etimcs unconscious 
heard the words that ^arl r^ expressed. She 

politics-utmrS naom fnghtened her-riot, socialism, 

folk, though accompanied bv among the simple 

ridicule itia pS e n n ^ However, behind their 

possible to perceive an eagerness to understand, 
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“He’s all right! The boy is alive and well. He’ll soon get ^is 
position — you remember how he always asked for hard work?” 

Pavel understood, and gratefully nodded his head. “Why, of 
course I remember!” he answered, v/ith a cheery smile in his 
eyes. 

“Very well!” the mother uttered in a satisfied tone, content 
with herself and moved by his joy. 

On parting with her he held her hand in a firm clasp. 

“Thank you, mamma!” The joyous feeling of hearty nearness 
' to’ him mounted to her head like a strong drink. Powerless to 
answer in words, she merely pressed his hand. 

At home she found Sasha. The girl usually came to Nilovna 
on the days when the mother had visited Pavel. 

“Well, how is he?” 

“He’s well.” 

“Did you hand him the note?” 

“Of course! I stuck it into his hands very cleverly.’' 

“Did he read it?” 

“On the spot? How could he?” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot! Let us wait another week, one week 
longer. Do you think he’ll agree to it?” 

“I don’t know — I think he will,” the mother ^deliberated. 
“Why shouldn’t he if he can do so without danger.' 

Sasha shook her head. _ ^ tt • 

“Do you know what the sick man is allowed to eat.' He s 
asked for some food.” 

“Anything at all. I'll get him something at once.^ The moti.er 
walked into the kitchen, slowly followed by Sasna. 

“Can I help you?” 

“Thank you! Why should you?” 

The mother bent at the oven to get a pot. The girl said m a 
low voice: 

“Wait!” . . 

Her face paled, her eyes opened sadly and her quhenng ips 
whispered hody with an effort: 

“I want to beg you — I know he will not agree try to per- 
suade him. He’s needed. Tell him he's essential, absolutely 
necessary for the cause — tell him I fear he 11 get sick. You sec 
the date of the trial hasn't been set yet, and si.v months have 
already passed — I beg of you!” 
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^■“At the funeral the police got up a fight and arrested 
man,” the mother continued in her simple-hearted way. 

The thin-lipped assistant warden jumped from his chair: 

“Cut that out; it’s forbidden! Why don’t you understand.? 
You know politics are prohibited.” 

The mother also rose from her chair, arid as if failing to com- 
prehend him, she said guiltily: 

“I wasn’t discussing politics. I was telling about a fight— 
and they did fight; that’s true. They even broke one fellow’s 
head.” , 

“All the same, please keep quiet — that is to say, keep quiet 
about everything that doesn’t concern you personally — your 
family; in general, your home.” 

that his speech was incoherent, he sat down jn his 
chair and arranged papers. 

f n? responsible for what you say,” he -grumbled wearily. 

The mother looked around and quickly thrust the note into 
Pavel s hand. She breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“I don’t know what to speak about.” 

Pavel smiled: 

“I don’t either.” 

“Then why pay visits.?” exclaimed the warden. “They have 

anyhow and bother me.” 

Will the trial take place soon?” asked the mother after a 
pause. 


soon." 
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“You’ve been in prison half a year already!” 

They spoke to each other about matters of no significano 
The mother saw Pavels eyes look into her face softly and loi 
mgly. Even and calm as before, he had not changed, save dis 
his wrists were whiter, and his beard, grown long, made hir 
look older. The mother experienced a strong desire to do some 
thing pleasant for him— tell him about Vyesovshchikov, fo 
instance. So, without changing her tone, she continued in th 

thS™" uninterestin; 

I saw ) our godchild. Pavel fixed a silent questioning lool 
on her eyes She tapped her fingers on her cheeks to picture t( 
him the pockmarked face of ^Vyesovshchikov. 
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to read to us, told us about Pavel’s mother — a workingman, 
you know — and about the first of May demonstration.” 

She nodded her head and pricked up her ears. 

“He was the first one who openly displayed the banner of 
our party,” the youth declared with pride — a pride which found 
a response in the mother’s heart. 

“I wasn’t present; we were then thinking of making our own 
demonstration here in the city, but it fizzled out; we were too 
few of us then. But this year we will — you’ll see!” 

He choked with excitement over that future event. Then 
Waving his spoon in the air, he continued; 

“So Vlasova — the mother, as I was telling you — she, too, got 
into the party after that. They say she’s a wonder of an old 
woman.” 

. The mother smiled broadly. It was pleasant for her to hear 
the boy’s enthusiastic praise — pleasant, yet embarrassing. She 
even had to restrain herself from telling him that she was 
Vlasova, saying derisively to herself: “Oh, you old fool! 

“Eat more! Get well sooner for the sake of the cause! She 
burst out in agitation, bending toward him: It awaits power- 
ful young hands, clean hearts, honest minds. It lives by these 
forces! With them it keeps off everything evil, every'thing 
mean!” 

The door opened, admitting a cold, damp, autumn draught. 
Sofya entered, bold, a smile on her face, reddened by the cold. 

“Upon my word, the spies are as attentive to me as a bride- 
groom to a rich bride! I must leave this place. Well, how are 
you, Vanya? All right? How’s Pavel, Nilovna? What, is Sasha 
here?” 

Lighting a cigarette, she showered questions without waiting 
for answers, caressing the mother and the youth with mzTxy 
glances of her gray eyes. The mother looked at her and smiled 
inwardly. “What good people I’m among!” she thought. She 
bent over Ivan again and gave him back his kindness two o . 

“Get well! Now I must give you wine.” She rose and walked 
into the dining room, where Sofya was saying to Sasha. 

“She has three hundred copies prepared already. e 'i 
herself working so hard. There’s heroism for you! Unseen, un- 
noticed, it finds its reward and its praise in itself. Do you mow. 
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It was apparent that she spoke with difficult}'. S!. 
up straight, in a tense attitude, and looked aside, b 
sounded uneven, like the snapping of a taut string. • 
lids drooping wearily, she bit her lips, and the fingci 
compressed hand cracked. 

The mother was distressed by her outburst; but si. 
stood it, and a sad emotion took possession of her. S 
.bracing Sasha, she answered: 

“My dear, he will never listen to anybody e,\cept 
never! 

For a short while they were both silent in a closi - 
Then Sasha carefully removed the mother’s hands 
shoulders. 

“Yes, you’re right,” she said in a tremble. “It’s r 
and nerves. One gets so tired.” And, suddenly cal' 
eluded: “Anyway, let’s give the sick man somethir 
In an instant she was sitting at Ivan's bed, solicit- 
ing, “Does your head ache badly?” . 

“Not very. Only everything is muddled up, an .: 
answered Ivan in embarrassment. He pulled the 
his chin, and screwed up his eyes as if dazzled b ,:s> 
a light. Noticing that she embarrassed him by he ... 
that he could not make up his mind to eat, ' , '■ ; 
walked away. Then Ivan sat up in bed and looi ' 
through which she had left. * 

“Be-au-tiful!” he murmured. 

. His eyes were bright and merry; his teeth fir- 
his young voice was not yet steady as an adult’- ' . 

“How old are you?” the mother, asked thot , 
“Seventeen years.” ' , 

“Where are your parents?” ' 

“In the vill.age. I’ve been here since I wa 
got through school and came here. And \v] 
comrade?” ’ .■ 

This word, when applied to her, alway? 
brought a smile to her face. , , ' ' 

“Why do you want to know?” . 

, The youth, after an embarrassed pause, c . . 

“You see, a student of our circle, that i.f 
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Nikolay removed his' glasses, adjusted them to his nose again, 
and looked fixedly at his sister’s face. The embarrassed silence 
that followed disturbed the mother. She rose guiltily from her 
sear, wishing to say something to them, but Sofya stroked her 
hand, and said quiedy: 

“Forgive me! I won’t do it any more.” 

The mother had to laugh, and in a fesv minutes the three 
were speaking busily and amicably about the trip to the village. 


CHAPTER 


30 


The next day, early in the morning, the mother was seated in 
the post chaise, jolting along the road washed by the autumn 
rain. A damp wind blesv on her face, the mud splashed, and 
Ae coachman on the bo.x, half-turned toward her, complained 
in a meditative snufSe: 

“I say to him — my brother, that is — let's go halves. V<'e began 
to divide” — ^he suddenly whipped the left horse and shouted 
angrily: “Well, well, play, your mother is a witch.” 

The stout autumn crows strode with a businesslike air 
through the bare fields. The wind whisded coldly, and the 
birds caught its buffets on their backs. It blew their feathers 
apart, and even lifted them off their feet, and, yielding to its 
force, they lazily flapped their wings and flew to a new spot. 

“But he cheated me; I see I have nothing 

The mother listened to the coachman’s words as in a dream. 
A dumb thought grew in her heart. Memory brought before her 
a long series of events through which she had lived in ihe last 
years. On an examination of each event, she found she had 
actively participated in it. Formerly, life used to happen some- 
where in the distance, remote from w’here she was, uncertain 
for whom and for wkat. Now, many things were accomplished 
betore her eyes, with her heir. The result in her was a confusc-J 
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Sasha, it’s the greatest happiness to live among such people, to 
be their comrade, to work with them?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl softly. 

In the evening at tea Sofya said to the mother: 

“Nilovna, you have to go to the village again.” 

“Well, what of it? When?” 

“It would be good if you could go to-morrow. Can you?” 
“Yes.” 



•I 



“Ride there,” advised Nikolay. “Hire post horses, and please 
take a different route from before — across the district of Ni- 
kolsk.” Nikolay’s somber expression was alarming. 

“The way by Nikolsk is long, and it’s exoensive if you hire 
horses.” 

“You sec, I’m against this expedition in general. It’s already 
begun to be unquiet there — some arrests have been made, a 
teacher was taken. Rybin escaped, that’s certain. But we must' 
be^morc careful. We ought to have waited a little while still.” 

“That can’t be avoided,” said Nilovna. 

Sofya, tapping her fingers on the table, remarked; 

It s important for us to keep spreading literature all the 
time. You’re not afraid to go, are you, Nilovna?” 

The mother felt offended. “When have I ever been afraid? 

I was ^without fear even the first time. And now all of a sud- 
den She drooped her head. Each time 'she was asked whether 
she was afraid, whether the thing was convenient for her, 
whether she could do this or that — she detected an appeal to 
her which placed her apart from the comrades, who seemed to 
behave differently toward her than toward one another. More- 
oter, when fuller days came, although at first disquieted by 
the commotion, by the rapidity of events, she soon grew accus- 
tomed to the bustle. She became filled with a zealous greed for 
work. This was her condition to-day; and, therefore, Sofya’s 
•question was all the more displeasing to her. 

“There’s no use for you to ask me whether or not I’m afraid 
and ranous other things,” she sighed. “I’ve nothing to be afraid 
of. Those people are afraid who have possessions. What have I? 
Only a son. I used to be afraid for him, and Tused to fear tor- 
ture for his sake. And if there is no torture— well, then?” 

“Are you offended?” exclaimed Sofya. 

No. Only you don t ask each other whether you’re afraid.” 
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Nikolay removed his' glasses, adjusted them to his nose again, 
and looked fixedly at his sister’s face. The embarrassed silence 
that followed disturbed the mother. She rose guiltily from her 
seat, wishing to say something to them, but Sofya stroked her 
hand, and said quiedy: 

“Forgive me! I won’t do it any more.” 

The mother had to laugh, and in a few minutes the three 
were speaking busily and amicably about the trip to the village. 


CHAPTER 

30 


The next day, early in the morning, the mother was seated in 
the post chaise, jolting along the road washed by the autumn 
rain. A damp wind blew on her face, the mud splashed, and 
the coachman on the box, half-turned toward her, complained 
in a meditative snuffle; 


‘I say to him — ^my brother, that is — let’s go halves. We began 
to divide”— he suddenly whipped the left horse and shouted 
angrily. “Well, well, play, your mother is a witch.” 

The stout autumn crows strode with a businesslike air 
through the bare fields. The wind whistled coldly, and the 
birds caught its buffets on their backs. It blew their feathers 
apart, and even lifted them off their feet, and, yielding to its 
lazily flapped their wings and flew to a new spot. 

But he cheated me; I see I have nothing ” 

The mother listened to the coachman’s words as in a dream. 
A dumb thought grew in her heart. Memory brought before her 
a long series of events through whJch she had lived in the last 
) cars On an examination of each event, she found she had 
acuvely participated in it. Formerly, life used to happen some- 
ere in the distance, remote from where she was, uncertain 
w whom and for what. Now, many things were accomplished 
ore her eyes, with her help. The result in her. was a confusad 
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fcchng, compounded of inferiority; pride, confusion, and sadness 
The scenep' about her seemed to be slowly moving. Gray l' 

clouds floated in the sky, chasing each other hivily;w« " 

flashed along the sides of the road, swinging their bare ton? 
htdc hills appeared and swam asunder. The whole turbid day 

seemed to be hastening to meet tbe sun— to be seeking it. ■ ^ 

he drawling voice of the coachman, the sound of the bells i 

itgXZfrai"'”''' "■' ”■'■'■ » » ■"- i 

The rich man feels crowded, even in Pandicp TKof’o ' 

!jt‘ “ °r “■ ■*'= ““S ■ 

If you gave me only enough for a drink ” ! 

two.’’ ‘■'"d niyself bread for ; c 

chilled, reachedX iargrSflSge tf ’SkSsk'^Sh^^ ‘ 

tavern and asked fnr ^r-^ Af,. ® . ^jkolsk. She went to a 

the fcneh. I ,a “T -'■ 

square, covered sviih yellow iramoleH out into an open ^ . 

hall, a lone old buildinif ak P ^ ‘he town ^ ■;, 

straggling about in thc^sn ' overhanging roof. Pigs were 
■hallTata^b;id!lin beardeTne?c ^he town ^r-'^ 

swam overhead in dark mic!!. ^ pipe. The clouds , 

other. It was dark and pIoo T t ”P’ absorbing the “ 

- Suddenly •« k « hid4 i'--., 

stopped his sorrel at the step^s of thf'tX^^k 'iP " 

whip in the air, shouted to theXasam Xhe''"f /’’i f' 

againsi: the avindow panes bdr J ® ( '"'■' 

able. The peasant rL a4 ”4^ 7^ l'"' 
something. The sergeant jumped to ib ^ to 7' 

the reins to the peasant aXP!' • c ^^eled, threw 

lifted himself heavily up the stcpXandX' with his. hands, '■ t- , 
doors of the town hall P > • nd disappeared behind the J \: | ,j 
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A girl came into the room. A short yellow braid lay on her 
neck, her face was round, arid her eyes kind. She bit her lips 
vrith the efiort of carrying a ragged-edged tray, with dishes, m 
her outstretched hands. She bowed, nodding her head. ^ 

“How do you do, my good girl } ” said the mother kindly. 

“How do you do.'’” , ui t. 

Putting the plates and the china dishes on the table, she an- 
nounced with animation: ■ _ ... « 

“They’ve just caught a thief. They’re bringing him here. 
“Indeed.'’ What sort of a thief.'’” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What did he do.?” 

“I don’t know. I only heard that they caught him. The watch- 
man of the town hall ran off for the police commissioner,^Md 
shouted: ‘They’ve caught him. They’re bringing him here. 

The mother looked through the window. Peasants gathered 
in the square; some walked slowly, some quickly, while button- 
ing their overcoats. They stopped at the steps of the town hall, 
and all looked to the left. It was strangely quiet. The girl also 
went to the window to see the street, and then silendy ran 
from the room, banging the door after her. The mother trem- 
bled, pushed her valise farther under the bench, and throwing 
her shawl over her head, hurried to the door. She had to re- 
strain a sudden, incomprehensible desire to run. 

When she walked up the steps of the town hall, a cold shud- 
der struck her face and breast. She lost breath, and her legs 
j stiffened. There, in the middle of the square, walked Rybin! 
His hands were bound behind his back, and on each side of 
him a policeman, . rhythmically striking the ground with his 
club. At the steps stood a crowd waiting in silence. 

Unconscious of the bearing of the thing, the mother s gaze 
was riveted on Rybin. He said something: she heard his voice, 
but the words did not reach the dark emptiness of her heart. 

She recovered her senses, and took a deep breath. A peasant 
with a broad light beard was standing at the steps looking 
t fixedly into her face with his blue eyes. Coughing and rubbing 
her throat with her hands, weak with fear, she asked him with 
ah effort: 

1 “What’s the matter?” 
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“Well, look.” The peasant turned away. Another peasant 
canie up to her side. ' - 

“Oh, thief! How horrible you look!" shouted a woman’s 
voice. 

The policemen stepped in front of the crowd, which increased 
in size. Rybin’s voice sounded thick: 

“Peasants, I’m not a thief- I don’t steal; I don’t set things on 
fire. I only fight against falsehood. That’s why they seized me. 
Have you' heard of the true books in which the truth is written 
about our peasant life.'* Well, it’s because of these writings that 
I suffer. It’s I who distributed them among the people.” 

The crowd surrounded Rybin more closely. His, voice steadied 
the mother. 



1 ■*'; * 

- 5 



“Did you hear.^” said a peasant in a low voice, nudging a 
blue-eyed neighbo;-, who did not answer but raised his head 
and again looked into the mother’s face. The other peasant also 
looked at her. He was younger than he of the blue eyes, with a 
dark, sparse beard, and a lean freckled face. Then both of them 
turned away to the side of the steps. 

_ “They’re afraid,” the mother involuntarily noted. Her atten- 
tion grew keener. From the elevation of the stoop she clearly 
saw the dark face of Rybin, distinguished the hot gleam of his 
eyes. She wanted that he, too, should see her, and raised herself 
on tiptoe and craned her neck. 

The people looked at him sullenly, distrustfully, and were 
silent. Only in the rear of the crowd subdued conversation was 
heard. 

^ Peasants! said Rybin aloud, in a peculiar full voice. “Be- 
lieve these papers! I shall now, perhaps, get death on account of 
them. The authorities beat me, they tortured me, they wanted 
to find out from where I got them, and they’re going to beat 
me more. For in these writings the truth is laid down. An hon- 
«t world and the truth ought to be dearer to us than bread.- 
That s what I say.” 

“Why is he doing this?” sofdy exclaimed one of the peasants 
near the steps. He of the blue eyes answered: 

Isow its all the same. He won t escape death, anyhow. And 
a man can’t die twice,” 

The sergeant suddenly appeared oh the steps of the town 
hal], roaring in a drunken voice: 
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“What is this crowd? W^ho’s the fellow speaking?” 

Suddenly precipitating himself down the steps, he seized 
Rybin by the hair, and pulled his head backward and forward. 
“Is it you speaking, you damned scoundrel? Is it you?” 

The crowd, giving way, still maintained silence. The mother, 
in impotent grief, bowed her head; one of the peasants sighed. 
Rybin spoke again; 

“There! Look, good people!” 

“Silence!” and the sergeant struck his face. 

Rybin reeled. 

‘They bind a man’s hands and then torment him, and do 
with him whatever they please.” 

‘Policemen, take him! Disperse, people!” The sergeant, 
jumping and swinging in front of Rybin, struck him in his 
face, breast, and stomach. 

‘Don’t beat him!” some one shouted. 

“Why do you beat him?” another voice upheld the first. 
“Lazy, good-for-nothing beast!” 

Come!” said the blue-eyed peasant, motioning with his head; 
and without hastening, the two walked, toward the towm hall, 
accompanied by a friendly look from the mother. She sighed 
\vith relief. The sergeant again ran heavily up the steps, and 
shaking his fists in menace, bawled from his height; 

^ Bring him here, officers, I say! I say ” 

Don’t!” a strong voice resounded in the crowd, and the 
mother knew it came from the blue-eyed peasant. “Boys! don’t 
permit it! They’ll take him in there and beat him to death, and 
then they’ll say we killed him. Don’t permit it!” 

Peasants!” the powerful voice of Rybin roared, drowning 
e shouts of the sergeant. “Don’t you understand your life? 
on t you understand how they rob you — how they cheat you 
T. o"' tftoy drink your blood? You keep everything up; every- 
ing rests on you; you are all the power that is at the bottom 
0 eve^thing on earth— its whole porver. And what rights have 

starv-e— it’s your only right!” 

He s speaking the truth, I tell you!” 

Some men shouted; 

of p^liLt’^ commissioner of police! Where is the commissioner 
The sergeant has ridden away for him!” 
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“It’s not our business to call the authorities!’’ 

The noise increased as the crowd grew louder and louder. 

“Speak! We won’t let them beat you!’’ 

“Officers, untie his hands!’’ 

“No, brothers; that’s not necessary!” 

, “Untie him!” 

“Look out you don’t do something you’ll be sorr)' for!” 

“I am sorry for my hands!” Rybin said evenly and resonantly, 
making himself heard above all the other voices. “I’ll not escape, 
peasants. I cannot hide from my truth; it lives inside of me!” 

Several men walked away from the crowd, formed different 
circles, and with earnest faces and shaking their heads carried 
on conversations. Some smiled. More and more people came 

- running up — excited, bearing marks of having dressed quickly. 

- They seethed like black foam about Rybin, and he rocked to and 
fro in their midst. Raising his hands over his head and shaking 
them, he called into the crowd, which responded now by loud 
shouts, now by silent, avid attention, to the unfamiliar, daring 

\ words: 

Thank you, good people! Thank you! I stood up for you, 
for your lives!” He wiped his beard and again raised his blood- 
covered hand. “There’s my blood! It flows for the sake of truth.” 

The mother, without considering, walked down the steps, • 
but immediately returned, since on the grou.nd she couldn’t see 
MikhaYl, hidden by the close-packed crowd. Something indis- 
tinctly joyous trembled in her bosom and warmed it. 

Peasants! Keep your eyes open for those writings; read them. 
Don t believe the authorities and the priests when they tell y'ou 
those people who carry truth to us are godless rioters. The truth 
travels over the earth secretly; it seeks a nest among the neople. 
To thc^ authorities it s like a knife in the fire. They cannot 
accept it. It will cut them and burn them. Truth is your good 
friend and a ssvorn enemy of the authorities— that’s why it must 
hide.” ^ 

Thats so; hes speaking the gospel!” shouted the blue-eyed 
peasant. 

“Ah, brother! You will perish— and soon, too!” 

“Who betrayed you.?” 

“The priest!” said one of the police.' 

Two peasants gave vent to hard oaths. 
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“Look out, boys!” a subdued cry was heard in warning. 

The commissioner of police walked into the crowd — a tail, 
compact man, with a round, red face. His cap v/as cocked to 
one side; his mustache with one end turned up, the other droop- 
ing, made his face seem crooked, and it was disfigured by a 
blank, dead grin. His left hand held a saber, his right waved 
broadly in the air. He walked with a heavy, resounding tramp. 
The crowd gave way before him. Something sullen and crushed 
appeared in their faces, and the noise died away as if it had 
sunk into the ground. 

“What’s the trouble.?” asked the police commissioner, stop- 
ping in front of Rybin and measuring him with his eyes. “Why 
are his hands not bound.? Officers, why.? Bind them!” His voice 
Was high and resonant, but characterless. 

“They were tied, but the people unbound them,” answered 
one of the policemen. 

“The people! What people.?” The police commissioner looked 
at the crowd standing in a half-circle before him. In the same 
monotonous, blank voice, neither elevating nor lowering it, he 
continued: “Who are the people.?” 

With a back stroke he thrust the handle of his saber against 
the breast of the blue-eyed peasant. 

■^ 5 ^ you the people, Chumakov.? Well, who else.? You, 
Mishin.?” and he pulled somebody’s beard with his right hand. 

Disperse, you curs!” 

Neither his voice nor face displayed the least agitation. He 
Spoke mechanically, with a dead calm. With even movements 

■ I hands he pushed the people back. The semi- 

circle before him widened. Heads dropped, faces were turned 
aside. 


' ^'^.^^'^'■^ssed the policeman, “what’s the matter with 

him!” He uttered a cynical oath and again looked 
back you!”^"'^ nonchalandy: “Your hands behind your 

,‘I don’t want my hands to be bound,” said Rybin. ‘Tm not 

b^Kdr" ^ ™ hands 


hj^'^^hat.?” e,vclaimcd the police 
hs enough that you torture 


commissioner, striding up to 


the people, you beasts!” 
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MAXIM G O R K Y- 
tittucd Rybin, raising his voice. “The red day will soon come 
for you, too. You’ll be paid back for everything.’’ 

The police commissioner stood before him, his mustached 
upper lip twitching. Then he drew back a step, and with a 
whistling voice sang out in surprise: 

“Um! you 'damned scoundrel! Wha-at.’ What do you mean 
by your words.^ People, you say.^ A-a ” 

Suddenly he dealt Rybin a sharp blow in the face. 

“You»won’t kill the truth with your fist!” shouted Rybin, 
drawing on him. “And you have no right to beat me, you dog!” 

“I won’t dare, I suppose.^” the police commissioner drawled. 

Again he raised his fist, aiming at Rybin’s head. Rybin 
ducked; the blow missed, and the police commissioner almost 
toppled over. Some one in the crowd gave a jeering snort, and 
the angry shout of Mikhail was heard: 

“Don’t you dare to beat me, I say, you infernal devill I’m 
no weaker than you! Look out!” 

The police commissioner looked around. The people shut' 
down on him in a narrower circle, advancing sullenly. 

'• “Nikita!” the police commissioner called out, looking around. 
“Nikita, hey!” A squat peasant in a short fur overcoat emerged 
from the crowd. He looked on the ground, his large disheveled 
head lowered. 

“Nikita,” the police commissioner said deliberately, twirling 
his mustache, “give him a clout — a good one!” 

The peasant stepped forward, stopped in front of Rybin and 
raised his hand. Staring him straight in the face, Rybin stam- 
mered out heavily: 

‘Now look, people, how the beasts choke you with your own 
hands! Look! Look! Think! Why does he want to beat me — 
why.? I ask.” 

The peasant raised his hand and lighdy struck Mikhail’s face. 

“All, Nikita! don’t forget God!” low shouts came from the 
crowd. 

Strike, I say! ’ shouted the police commissioner, pushing the 
peasant on the back of his neck. 

The peasant stepped aside, and inclining his head, said 
sullenly: 

“I tvon’t do it again.” 

‘What?” The face of the police comrfiissioncr quivered. He 
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stamped his cnrsing, suddenh- 

Rybin. The blctr Tvhizzed through sir 
and waved hfs arms- vrith tlie second 

sioner felled hhm to the ground, and, inmuint^ ' 

growl, he began, to kick him on his breas, his If 

head. _ 

I The crowd set up a hostile roar, rocked, and advanc-c 

the police cornmissianer. He lumped away, snatchinf bf fX- 
irom its scabbard. ^ ^ 

“So that’s what you’re up to! You're rioting, are you'-’’ 

His voice trembled and broice. .A.nd he lost his Mni-csc'* 
along yith his yoke. He drew- his shoulders up about his^^h^d" 
heat over, and turning his eyes on all sides, he fell back, care' 
fully feeling the ground behind him with his feet. As he with- 
drew he shouted: 

“All righg take him! Fra leaving! But noun do you know-, 
you cursed dogs, that he is a political criminal; that he is o-oin<r 
against our Tsar; that he stirs up riots — do y^ou know it.- 
1 against the Emperor, the Tsar.' .And you protect him; you, too 

1 are rebels. Aha— a ’ 

Without budging, witliout moving her eyes, die strength of 
her, the mother stood as if in a heavy sleep, 
1 overwhelmed by fear and pity. The outraged, sullen, wrathful 
prii;! of the people buzzed like bees in her head. 

1 “Ifhe has done something wrong, lead him to court.” 
dsis'*-! 'kid don’t beat him!” 

■jjjfS'j ^_^®Slvehim, your Honor!” 

1 h’ow, really, what dees it mean.^ Without any law what- 

,<r\ tvaP 

■ 0 ^ I ‘■H ■ • 

310 “! '‘“y! tt possible.? If they begin to beat everybody that 

I ^‘irihatll happen then.'” 
jil’sh'l ^-^devils! Our torturers!” 

*'‘’^''”'1 groups — the one surrounding the 

1 ;i;;^|®'hsioner shouted and exhorted him; the other, less 
ii'i’iA uY^l^sined about the beaten man, humming and sul- 
lifterl him from the ground. The policemen 
^ysA hands. 

1 k'i'aL* f devils!” the people shouted. 

' '.n owf rf’ his face and beard and looked 

y IS gaze glided by the face of the mother. She 
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started, stretched herself out to him, and instinctively tvaved her 
hand. He turned away; but in a few minutes his eyes again 
rested on her face. It seemed to her that he straightened him- 
self and raised his head, that his blood-covered cheeks quivered. 

“Did he recognize me? I wonder if he did?" 

She nodded her head to him and started with a sorrowful, 
painful joj'. But the next moment she saw that tlie blue-e)’ed 
peasant was standing near him and .also looking at her. His 
gaze awakened her to the consciousness of the risk she was 
running. 

“What am I doing? They'll take me, too.” 

The peasant said something to Rthin, who shook his head. 

“Never mind! " he csclaimcd. his voice low, but clear and 
bold. “I'm not alone in the world. They'll not capture all the 
truth. In the place where I was the memory of me will remain. 
That’s it! Even though they destroy the nest, aren’t there more 
friends and comrades there?” 

“He’s saying tliis for me,” the mother decided. 

“The people will build other nests for the truth; and a day 
■ will come when the c.tgles will fly from them into freedom. The 
people will emancipate themselves.” 

A woman brought a pail of water and. wailing and groan- 
ing, began to v.'ash Rybin's face. Her thin, piteous \-oice mixed 
with hlikhall’s words and hindered the mother from under- 
standing tlicin. A throng of peasants came up with the police 
commissioner in front of them. Some one shouted aloud: 

“Come; I’m going to make an arrest! Who’s next?” 

Then the voice of the police commissioner was heard. It had 
changed — mortification now evident in its altered tone. 

“I may strike you. but you mayn't strike me. Don't you dare, 
you dunce!” 

“Is that so? And who arc you. pray? A god?” 

A confused but subdued clamor drowned Rvbin’s voice. 

“Don’t argue, uncle. You're up against the authorities.” 

“Don't be angry, your Honor. The man’s out of his wits.” 

“Here, they'll soon take you to the city!” 

“There’s more Law there!” 

The shouts of the crowd sounded pacifying, entreating; they 
blended into a thick, indistinct b.abcl, in which there was some- 
thing hopeless and pitiful. The policemen led Rybin up the 
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steps of tile town fiall and disaDne^rprf r - , 

doors. People began Co disperse. TEe mother^.a^'J-e 
peasant go a^oss die square and look at her sfdewist 
trembled under her knees. A dismal f-eifnrr ^ 

loneliness gnawed at her heart. ^ ' ^potence and 

I mustn t go away, she thondit. ‘T mustn’t'"’ t i. t - - 
on to the rails firmlj-. she waited."" ’ ito-ding 

The police commissioner walked un the i 

stand rthing^5Jp';fcl7o“‘^ nJ^^f^'an aSr^'w-e 
government affam. Cattle' Yon ought to thank me. 7 
knees before me for my eoodness' If I w“— m c..*- ' ° ^ 

all be put to hard labor.” 

_ About a score of peasants stood with bared heads -nd 1,%-^ ^ 

>n sdence. It began to grow dusk: the cIcndTl^emd^ 
ayed peasant walked np to the stens -rd wid 
__^atsdie kind of business we have here'"’ 

Je-es the mother rejoined ouiedv. 

He looked at her with an open zzzeu 
hats your occupation.-” he asked after a pause. 

“Y^ I ^ c ^ gloomily and softlv: ^ ^ ‘ 

"«« to ipore kr ”■“1? “ "’p™. 'PiaSle 

thoughtful and handsonie and T" peasant's face was 
shouldered and tall he7as 7 ^™ad- 

clean coupn shin, and redd' ^ Fetched coat, in a 

'■"rcstwkngless.' ^ homespun ti-ousers. His feet 

M- obeying In7m7“ron 
f^gotthebeuerefrer ^r T 

herself by asking 

At the 

'flS.®' fScS isiTf Tou^’ k’ ‘r“’ 

“-‘Ote:onthpp...„._. .. . holding, her breath 
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. her niiml: “I’ll niin everybody — Nikolay Ivanovich, Sonyushka 
— I’ll not see Pasha lor a long time — they’ll kill him ’’ 

Looking on the ground, the peasant answered deliheratclyi 
folding his coat over his breast: 

“Stay overnight? Yes, you can. Wiry not? Only my home is 
Very poorl’l 

“Never mind; I'm not used to luxury,” the mother answered 
uncalculatingly. 

“You can stay with me overnight,” the peasant repeated, 
measuring her with a searching glance. 

It had already grown dark, and in the twilight his eyes shone 
coldj his face seemed very pale. The mother looked around, and 
as if dropping under distress, she said in an undertone: 

“Then I’ll go at once, and you'll take my valise.” 

“All right!” He shrugged his shoulders, again folded his 
coat and said softly: 

“There goes the wagon!” 

\ In a few moments, after the crowd had begun to disperse, 
*tybin appeared again on the steps of the town hall. His hands 
were bound; his head and face were wrapped in gray bandages, 
and he was pushed into a waiting wagon. 

Parcwell, good people!” his voice rang out in the cold eve- 
ning twilight. Search for the truth. Guard it! Believe the man 
who will bring you the clean word; cherish him. Don’t spare 
yourselves in the cause of truth!” 

Silence, you dog! shouted the voice of the police commis- 
sioner. “Policeman, start the horses up, you fool !” 

“What have you to be sorry for? What sort of life have you?” 

^ The wagon started. Sitting in it with a policeman on either 
side, Rybin continued shouting: 

Por the sake of what are you perishing — in hunger? Strive 
for freedom— it’ll give you bread and— truth. Farewell, good 
people!” 

The hasty rurnble of the wheels, the tramp of the horses, the 
shout of the police officer, enveloped his speech and muffled it. 

“It’s done!” said die peasant, shaking his head. “You wait at 
the station a little while, and I’ll come soon.” 
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The mother went to the room in the tavern, seated herself at 
the table in front of the samovar, took a piece of bread in her 
hand, looked at it, and slowly put it back on the plate. She was 
not hungry; the feeling in her breast rose again and flushed her 
with nausea. She grew faint and dizzy; the blood was sucked 
from her heart. Before her was the face of the blue-eyed peasant. 
It was an expressionless face that failed to arouse confidence. 
For some reason the mother did not want to tell herself in so 
many words that he would betray her. The suspicion lay deep 
in her breast— a dead, dull weight. 

“He scented me!" she thought idly and faindy. Further than 
this her thoughts would not go, and she sank into despondency. 
The nausea, the spiridess sdllness beyond the window that re- 
placed the noise, disclosed something huge, but subdued, some- 
thing frightening, which sharpened her feeling of solitude, her 
consciousness of powerlessness, and filled her heart with ashen 
gloom, 

"nie young girl came in and stopped at the door. 

‘Shall I bnng you an omelette.?” 

No, thank you, I don’t want it; the shouts frightened me.” 
_ The girl walked up to the table and began to speak excitedly 
in hasty, terror-stricken tones; 

How the police commissioner beat him ! I stood near and 
could see. All his teeth w'ere broken. He spit out and his teeth 
c on the ground- The blood came thick — thick and dark. You 
CO his eyes at all; they were swollen up. He’s a tar 

®3n. sergeant is in there in our place drunk, but he keeps 

on ca ling for rvhisky. They say there was a whole band of 
bearded man was their elder, the hetman. 
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too-^ captured and one escaped- They seized a teacher, 
tfiei; - ^th them. They don’t believe in God, and 


also with 

• ^ Co pcisuade others to rob the churches. That’s the kind 
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of people they arej and our peasants, some of them pitied him 
— that fellow — and others say they should have settled him for 
good and all. ‘We have such mean peasants here! Oh, my! oh, 

|i» 

y! * . 

The modter, by giving the girl's disconnected, rapid talk her 
fixed attention, tried to stifle her uneasiness, to dissipate her 
dismal forebodings. As for the girl, she must have rejoiced in 
an auditor. Her words fairly choked her and she babbled on in 
a more animated voice: 

“Papa says it all comes from the poor crop. This is the sec- 
ond year we’ve had a bad harvest. The people are exhausted. 
That’s the reason we have such peasants springing up now. 

• What a shame! You ought to hear them shout and fight at the 
village assemblies. The other day when Vosynkov was sold out 
for arrears he dealt the bailiff a blow on the face. ‘There arc 
my arrears for you!’ he says.” 

Heavy steps were heard at the door. The mother rose to her 
V feet with difficulty. The blue-eyed peasant came in, and taking 
off his hat asked: 

“Where is the baggage.?” 

He' lifted the valise lightly, shook it, and said: 

“Why, it’s empty! Alarya, show the guest the way to my 
house,’’ and he walked off without looking around. 

“Are'you going to stay here overnight.?” asked the girl. 

“Yes. I’m after lace; I buy lace.” 

“They don’t make lace here. They make lace in Tinkov and 
in Daryina, but not among us.” 

•‘I’m going there to-morrow; I’m tired.” 

• On paying for the tea she made the girl very happy by hand- 
ing her three kopecks. On the road the girl’s feet splashed 
quickly in the mud. 

“If you want to, I’ll run over to Daryina, and I’ll tell the 
women to bring their lace here. That’ll save you going there. 
It’s about eight miles.” 

“That’s not necessary, my dear.” 

The cold air refreshed the mother as she stepped along be- 
side the girl. A resolution slowly formulated itself in her mind 
— confused, but fraught with a promise. She tvished to hasten 
its growth, and asked herself persistently: “How shall I behave? 
Suppose I come straight out with the truth?” 
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lowed drowsiiw E 
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oppressive inelurtaiclw- 

“Herer sEd ie EE- 'VeuVe 'icscit ;i ix'ci- 
yourself. This peasuin: is very yeer-" Irhc crc’tcd. pixe 
shouted briskly Ete the hue “AetC lacyap.av a Wv’.^vt ''.Xf.- 
come!’’ She ran away, her '‘GeedAw!" dy-pt: h.tvA Ivoixx t-'c 
darkness. 

The mother stopped at the threshold and peered alvee w id'. 
. her palm above her eyes. The hut was very siuaU. hut its c-le.!!'-. 
ness and neatness caught the eye at once. Frotu hchittd Uxe 
stove a young woman bowed silently and distippcatxd, Oit a 
table in a corner toward the front of the room burned u la.ntp. 
The master of the hut sat at the ta'ble. tapping his (tugvrs ut\ its 
edge. He feed his glance on the mother’s eyes. 

“Come in!” he said, after a deliberate pause, 

‘Tatyana, go call Pyotr. Quick!” 

The woman hastened away wdthout looking at her guest, 
Tbe mother seated herself on the bench opposite the [leasattl 
and looked around — her valise was not in sight. An oppressive 
stillness filled the hut, broken only by the scared)' audible s|nii 
tcring of the lamplight. The face of the peasant, preueeupied 
2 nd gloomy, wavered in vague outline before the eyes of llie 
reason caused her annoyance, 

''•ell, why doesn’t he say something.'’” She said to herself— 
Hvi » 2 sked with a suddenness that surprised hcr.self: 

‘Uts my valise?” The peasant shrugged his slioiildci'.s aitti 
2!OT,-ered vaguely; 

hs safe. He lowered his voice and continued gloomily; 
l^nw., in front of the girl, I said on purpose that it v/(is 
“W t! heavily loaded.” 


lob"'. 

beb- 


''d, what of it?” 

approached her, bent over her, and v/iiis- 

Do you know that man?” 

‘1 do”*" hut answered firmly: 

’’hick kindled a light v/ifhin her 

f everything outside clear. She sighed In rciicL 
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, Shifting, her position on the bench, she settled herself more 
firmly on it, while the peasant laughed broadly. 

“I guessed it — when you made the sign — and he, too. I 
asked him, whispering in his ear, whether he knows the woman 
standing on the steps.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He? He says ‘there are a great many of us.’ Yes — ‘there are 
a great many of us,’ he says.” 

The peasant looked into the eyes of his guest questioningly, 
and, smiling again, he continued: 

“He’s a man of great force, he is grave, he speaks straight 
out. They beat him, and he keeps on his own way.” 

The peasant’s modest voice, his clear face, his open eyes, in- 
spired the mother with more and more confidence. Instead of 
alarm and despondency, a sharp, shooting pity for Rybin filled 
her bosom'. Overwhelmed by her feelings, unable to restrain 
herself, she suddenly burst out in bitter anger: 

“Robbers, bigots!” and she broke into sobs. 

The peasant walked away from her, sullenly nodding his 
head. 

• The authorities have hired a w'hole lot of assistants to do 
their dirty work for them. Yes, 3’es.” He turned abruptly to- 
ward the mother again, and said sofdy: “Here’s what I guessed 
— that you have papers in the valise. Is that true?” 

Yes, answered the mother simply, wiping away her tears. 
“I was bringing them to him.” . 

He lowered his brows, gathered his beard into his hand, and 
looking on the floor was silent for a time. 

The, papers reached us, too; some books, also. We need 
them all. They are so true. I can do verj' little reading myself, 
but I have a friend— he can. My wife also reads to me.” The 
peasant pondered for a moment, “IsJow, then, what are you 
going to do with them— with the valise?” 

The mother looked at him. 

“I’ll leave it to you.” 

ble was not surprised, did not protest, but only said brieflj\ 
.to us, and nodded his head in assent. He let go of his beard, 
but continued to comb it with his fingers as he sat down. 

With inexorable persistency the mother’s memory held up 
before her cjxs the scene of Rj'bins torture,. His image extin- 
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guished all thoughts in her mind. The pain and injury she felt 
for the man obscured every other sensation. Forgotten was the 
valise with the books and newspapers. She had feelings only 
for Rybin. Tears flowed constantly; her face was anguished; but 
her voice did not tremble when she said to her host; 

“They rob a man, they choke him, they trample him in the 
mud — the accursed! And when he says, ‘Vv^hat are you doing, 
you godless men?’ they beat and torture him.” 

“Power,” returned the peasant. “They have great power.” 

“From where do they get it?” exclaimed the mother, thor- 
oughly aroused. “From us, from the people — they get every- 
thing from us.” 

“Ye-es,” drawled the peasant. “It’s a wheel.” He bent his 
head toward the door, listening attentively. “They’re coming,” 
he said softly. 

“Who?” 

“Our people, I suppose.” 

His wife entered. A freckled peasant, stooping, strode into 
the hut after her. He threw his cap into a corner, and quickly 
went up to their host. 

“Well?” 

The host nodded in confirmation. 

■ “Stepan,” said the wife, standing at the oven, “maybe our 
guest wants to eat something.” 

No, thank you, my dear.” 

The freckled peasant moved toward the mother mnd said 
quiedy, in a cracked voice: 

Now, then, permit me to introduce myself to you. My name 
is Pyotr Yegorov Ryabinin, nicknamed Shilo — the Awl. I un- 
derstand something about your affairs. I can read and write. 
I m no fool, so to speak.” He grasped the hand the mother ex 
tended to him, and vvringing it, turned to the master of t ic 
house. 

“There, Stepan, see, Varvara Nikolayevna is -a good lady, 
true. But in regard to all this, she says it is nonsense, nothing 
hut dreams. Boys and students, she says, muddle the P^°pus 
mind with absurdities. However, you saw just now a so -r, 
steady man, as he ought, to be, a peasant, arrested. Now, here 
IS she, an elderly woman, and as to be seen, not of blue bloo . 
Dont be offended — what’s yoiir station in life? 
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He spoke rapidly and disiincdy, without taking breath. His 
little beard shook nervousl5', and his dark eyes, which he 
screwed up, ran bver the mother's face and figure. Ragged, 
crumpled, his hair disheveled, he seemed just to have come from 
■ a fight, in which he had vanquished his opponent, and still to 
be flushed with the joy of victor)’. He pleased the mother witli 
his sprightliness and his simple talk, which at once went 
straight to the point. She gave him a friendly look as she an- 
^ swered his question. He once more shook her hand vigorously, 
and laughed softly. 

You see, Stepan, it s a clean business, an excellent business. 
I told you so. This is the way it is: the people, so to speak, are 
beginning to take things into their own hands. And as to the 
lady she won t tell you the truth; it's harmful to her. I respect 
her, I must say; she s a good person, and wishes us well — well, 
a little bit, and provided it won t harm her any. But the people 
want to go straight, and they fear no loss and no harm — you 
is harmful to them; they have no place to turn to; 
they have notlting all around except ‘Stop!’ which is shouted at 
them from all sides.” 

^.see, said Stepan, nodding and immediately adding: 
She s uneasy about her baggage.*' 

^ Pyotr gate the mother a shrewd wink, and again reassured 

Don t be uneasy; it s all right. Everything will be .all right, 
mother. Your valise is in my house. Just now when he told me 
about you— that you are also in this work and tliat you know 
that man I said to him: ‘Take care, Step.anI In such a serious 
business you must keep your mouth shut.’ Well, and you, too, 
mother, seem to have scented us when tve stood near you. The 
laces of honest people can be told at once. Not many of them 
walk the streets, to speak frankly. Your valise is in my house.” 
He sat down alongside of her and looked entreatingly into her 
eyes If you wish to empty it tve’ll help you. tvith pleasure. We 


^ rirs. ra e, mother! We il find a place for .all of it. 
jumped to his feet, burst into a laugh, and quickly pacii 
.and down the room said contentedly: “The matter is per 
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simple: in one place it snaps, and in another it is tied up Ven 
well! And the newspaper, mother, is a good one, and does in 
work-it peels the peoples eyes open; it’s unpleasant to the 
masters. I do carpentry work for a lady about five miles from 
here-a good woman, I must admit. She gives me various books 
Mmetimes very simple books. I read them over— I might as well 
fall asleep. In general we’re thankful to her. But I showed her 
one book and a number of a newspaper; she was somewhat 
offended. Drop it, Pyotr! she said. ‘Yes, this,’ she says, ‘is the 
work of senseless youngsters; from such a business your troubles 
can only increase; prison and Siberia for this,’ she says,” 

He stopped abrupdy, reflected for a moment, and asked “Tell 
me, mother, this man— is he a relative of yours.?” 

“A stranger.” 

.^p'' laughed noiselessly very 
^\eU satisfied with something. To the mother, however it 
seemed the very next instant that, in reference to Rybin ’the 
'vord stranger was not in place; it jarred upon her. ^ 

tim [ him for a long 

ome, and I look up to him as to an elder brother.” ^ 

warnd'^and^t""'^ displeased not to find the word she 
vaded the ^ ^ '‘Sh. A sad stillriess per- 

little beard na'rr shoulder; his 

a d gSrS out comically on one side, 

man^t W “ the wall the appearance of a 

he m 1 Tr Stepan sat with his 

«ood at tbc olS jSf -tattoo on the boards. His wife 
riveted up™ herself ""“ther felt her look 

dark and thick evebro ^ ^^in cut off short; her 

from under them her sreXf u ^^^^ds drooped, and 
friend, that is to sav ”f7p' ^^one shatply and intently, 
indeed he has- he e m f has charac- 

put a high price on Mm ' If™'? he ought to; he 

Tatyana! Yol he ought to. There\ a man, 

Js he married?” Tot^, 

‘fan lips of her small moX compressed the 

cs a widower,” ansivered the mother sadly. 
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■ M A X I M G O R K-Y 
“That’s why he’s so brave,” remarked Tatyana. Her utterance 
was low and dilTicult. “A married man like him wouldn’t go— 

he’d be afraid.” • „ , . , 

“And I.^ I’m married and' everything, and yet— exclaimed 

Pyotr. , . . , 

“Enough!” she said without looking at him and twisting her 
lips. ‘AVell, what arc you.? You only talk a whole lot, and on 
rare occasions you read a book. It doesn t do people much good 
for you and Stepan to whisper to each other on the corners.’ 

. “Why, sister, many people hear me,” retorted the peasant, of- 
fended. “I act as a sort of yeast here. It isn’t fair in you to speak 
that way.” 

.Stepan looked at his wife silently and again drooped his head. 
“And why should a peasant marry.?” asked 'Tatyana. “He 
needs a worker, they say. Y'hat work.?” 

“You haven’t enough? You want more.?” Stepan interjected. 
“But what sense is there in the work we do? go half- 
hungry from day to day anyhow. Children are born; there s 
no time to look after them on account of die work that doesn t 
give us bread.” She walked up to the mother, sat down ne.vt 
to her, and spoke on stubbornly, no plaint nor mourning in 
her voice. “I had two children; one. when he was two years old, 
was boiled to death in hot water; the other was born dead — 
from this thricc-.iccurscd work. Such a happy life! I say a 
pe.asant has no business to marry. He only binds his hands. If 
he were free he would work up to a system of life needed by 
everybody. He would come out directly and openly for the truth. 
Am I right, mother?” 

“You are. You’re right, my dear. Otherwise we can’t con- 
quer life.” 

“Have you a husband?” 

“He died. 1 have a son.” 

“And w'here is he? Hoes he live with you?” 

' “He’s in prison.” The mother suddenly felt a calm pride in 
these words, usually painful to her. "This is the second time 
— all because he came to understand God’s truth and. sowed 
it openly without sparing himself. He’s a young man, hand- 
some, intelligent; he planned a newspaper, and gave h'likhail 
Ivanovich a start on his way, although he’s only half of Mikh.ail’s 
age. Now they’re going to try my son for all this, and .sentence 
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him; and he’ll escape from Siberia j 
Her pnde grew as she spoke v/iff, | ■ 

hero, and demanded expression in “ "^^ted the ; ' 

she had witnessed that day wift, t),,^ , ■ (' ''' 

shameless cruelty. Instinctive^ yieldin^ ” ' 

healthy soul she reached out fo/evSX? .V '' 

was pure and shining and heaped it iS ^ r ' 

ingfire. ^ “fo one daxxJi^g^ Jj','’ -'' 

-M^y such people have already been hnr 
sre being born, and they will all stand „n r ' "'od nw 

.te v4'“‘'d'S fe; ' ^ 

^S.:e mrgot caution, and although she did n 

everything known to her of the secreTr^'l" 
^.cation of the people. In depicting the Terr^^- 

words, all tL rhrfn , she 

her so late by her rousing ^ love 

l^^herselr became warmly enamored of the And 

n^ n:emory,iUuminedand beautified by her ST ^'P 

n^- flowed on rhythmically, the 'word- c.- 

and she qufcklr strung them TiL T / her 

cSr cL-eads of her ^’ancolored 

l-^;Wand flthof that day her heart 

rooted to the sr.ee whir» P'^ople 

r- looked at herW-a-T "cT fhem, and 

b'f golthewoman sitfi-.T':.;;-':.;-""'^ Inmrmittcnt 

.-•■■.^d these people., ' ^nd in wh.a, :;,,, 

I cstj^'^hcihsveaham'^m .,V,. .. 

^^The ha-e --er. 

r-_ JO the du-^~>V-'“' w. .me.w rhr^^ 
.7r^.^^'tliQutgain‘“'+ sr.d er.dur- 

r-rT‘T; lor all n-n--. -v-er-i 

force rryC-L".; r ;';w '-'ar.idy sdmfr •'. , J 
% theirsfd::" -ce ; 
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.27B . M A X I M G O R K Y 

see it is the lrue,-tlie right road. With such persons the people 
may travel. Such persons will not be reconciled to small achieve- 
ments; they will not stop until they will vanquish all deceit, all 
evil arid greed. They will not fold their’’ hands until the people 
are welded into one soul, until the people will say in one voice: ‘I 
am the ruler, and 'I myself will make the lavs's equal for all.’ ” 

She ceased from exhaustion, and looked about. Her words 
would not be wasted here, she felt assured. The silence lasted 
for a minute, while the peasants regarded her as if expecting 
■ more. Pyotr stood in the middle of the hut, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his eyes screwed up, a smile quivering on his 
freckled face. Stepan was leaning one hand on the t.able; .with 
his neck and entire body forward, he seemed still to be listen- 
ing. A shadow softened his face. His wife, sitting beside the 
. mother, bent over, her elbows on her knees, and studied her feet. 

■ “That’s how it is,” whispered Pyotr, and carefylly sat on the 
bench, shaking his head. 

Stepan slowly straightened himself, looked at his wife, and 
1 threw his hands in the air, ns if grasping for something. 

“If a man takes up this work," he began thoughtfully in a 
measured voice, “then his entire soul is needed.” 

Pyotr quietly assented: 

“Yes, he mustn't look back.” 

“The work has spread very widely," continued Stepan. 

“Over the whole earth,” added Pyotr. 

They both spoke like men walking in darkness; groping for 
the way with their feet. The mother leaned against the wall, arid . 
throwing back her head listened to their cautious utterances. 
Tatyana arose, looked around, and sat down again. Her green 
eyes flashed as she looked into the peasants’ faces with dissatis- 
faction and contempt. 

It seems you vc been through a lot of misery,” she said, sud- 
denly turning to the mother. 

“I have.” 

i ou speak well. You draw — you draw the heart after your 
talk. It makes me think, it makes me think, ‘God! If I could 
only take a peep at such people and at life through a chink!’ 
How docs one live? ^Vllat life has one.? The life of sheep. Here 
am I; I can read and write; I read books, I think a whole lot. 
Sometimes I don't even sleep the entire night because I think.’ 
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MOTHER . .279 

And what sense is there in it? I£ I don’t think, my existence is a 
purposeless existence; and if I do, it is also purposeless. And 
everything seems purposeless. There are the peasants, who work 
and tremble over a piece of bread for their homes, and they 
have nothing. It hurts them, enrages them; they drink, fight, and 
work again — work, work, work. But what comes of it? Noth- 
mg. 

She spoke with scorn in her eyes and in her voice, which 
was low and even, but at times broke off like a taut thread 
overstrained. The peasants were silent, the wind glided by the 
window panes, brushed through the straw of the roofs, and at 
times whined softly down the chimney. A dog barked, and 
occasional drops of rain pattered on the window. Suddenly the 
light flared in the lamp, dimmed, but in a second sprang up 
again even and bright. 

“I listened to your talk, and I see what people live for 
It’s so strange — I hear you, and I think, ‘Why, I know all 
And yet, until you said it, I hadn’t heard such things, and 1 

had no such thoughts. Yes.” . , 

“I think we ought to take something to eat, and put out the 
lamp,” said Stepan, somberly. “People will notice that at the 
Chumakovs’ the light burned late. It’s nothing for us, u 1 
might turn out bad for the guest.” 

Tatyana arose and walked to the oven. 

“Ye-es,” Pyotr said sofdy, with a smile. Now, friend, keep 
your ears pricked. When the papers appear among the peo- 
ple. " 

“I’m not speaking of myself. If they arrest me, its no great 

matter.” , ^ 

The wife came up to the table and asked Stepan to ma 
room. 1 

He arose and watched her spread the table as he stoo 

“The price of fellows of our kind is a nickle a bund , 

. hundred in a bundle,” he said with a smile. 

The mother felt a sudden sympathy for him. e no p 

“You don’t judge right, host,’’ she said. A man ^ 

agree to the price put upon him P“P „ ,,our.’ 
who need nothing of him except his blood. You, knowing ) 
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self within,; must put your own estimate on yourself — ^your 
price, not for your enemies, but for your friends.” 

“What friends have we.'” the peasant e.Kclaimed softly. “Up 
to the first piece of bread.” 

“And I say' that the people have friends.” 

“Yes, they have, but not here — that's the trouble,” Stepan 
deliberated. 

“Well, then create them here.” 

Stepan reflected a while. “We'll try."’ 

“Sit down at the table,” Tatyana invited her. 

At supper, Pyotr, who before had been subdued by the talk 
of the mother and had appeared to be at a loss, began to speak 
with animation; 

“Mother, you ought to get out of here as soon as possible, to 
escape notice. Go to the ne.\t station, not to the city — hire the 
post horses.” 

“Why.’ I’m going to see her off!” said Stepan. 

“You mustn't. In case anything happens and they ask you 
whether she slept in your house — ‘She did.’ ‘When did she got' 
I saw her off.’ ‘Aha! You did.’ Please come to prison!’ Do .you 
understand.'' ,'\nd no one ought to be in a hurry to get into 
prison; everybody's turn will come. ‘Even the Tsar will die,’ as 
die saying goes. But the other way: she simply spent the night 
in your house, hired horses, and went away. And what of it.’ 
Somebody passing through the village sleeps at somebody’s 
house in the village. There's nothing in that.” 

^^^^^bere did you learn to be afraid, Pyotr.’” Tatyana scoffed. 

A man must know everything, friend!” Pyotr exclaimed, 
striking his knee — know how to fear, know how to be brave, 
^ou remember how a policeman lashed \''aganov for that news- 
paper? Now you 11 not persuade Vaganov for any amount of 
■ money to take a book in his hand. Yes: you believe me, mother, 
I m a sharp fellow for every sort of a trick — everybody knows 
it. 1 m going to scatter these books and papers for you in the 
best shape and form, as much as you please. Of course, the people 
here arc not educated; they’ve been intimidated. However, the 
limes squeeze a man and pop open his eyes, ‘Y^hat’s the matter.’’ 
And the book answers hi.m in a perfectly simple way: ‘That’s 
what.s^ the matter Think! Unite! Nodiing else is left for you 
to do! There arc examples of men ^vho can’t read or write and 
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MOTHER 281 

can understand more than the educated ones — especially if the . 
educated ones have their stomachs full. I go about here every- 
where; I see much. Well,? It’s possible to live; but you want 
brains and a lot of cleverness in order not to sit down in the cess- 
pool at once. The authorities, too, smell a rat, as though a cold 
wind were blowing on them from the peasants. They see the 
peasant smiles very little, and altogether is not very kindly dis- 
posed and wants to disaccustom himself to the authorities. The 
other day in Smolyakov, a village not far from here, they came to 
extort the taxes; and your peasants got stubborn and flew into 
a passion. The police commissioner said straight out: ‘Oh, you 
damned scoundrels! why, this is disobedience to the Ts^arl’ There 
was one little peasant there, Spivakin, and says he; ‘Off with you 
to the evil mother with your Tsar! What kind of a Tsar is he 
if he pulls the last shirt off your body.?’ That’s how far it went, 
mother. Of course, they snatched Spivakin off to prison. But the 
word remained, and even the little boys know if. It lives! It 
shouts! And perhaps in our days the word is worth more than a 
man. People are stupefied and deadened by their absorption in 
breadwinning. Yes.” 

Pyotr did not eat, but kept on talking in a quick whisper, his 
dark eyes gleaming merrily. He lavishly scattered before the 
mother observations on the village life — they rolled from him 
like copper coins from a full purse, 

Stepan several times reminded him; ‘‘Why don’t you eat?” 
Pyotr would then seize a ’piece of bread and a spoon and fall to 
talking and sputtering again like a goldfinch. Finally, after 
the meal, he jumped to his feet and announced; 

“Well, it’s time for me to go home. Good-by, mother!” and 
he shook her hand and nodded his head. ‘‘Maybe we shall never 
see each other again. I must say to you that all this is very 
good — to meet you and hear your speeches — -very good ! Is there 
anything in your valise besides the printed matter? A shawl? 
Excellent! A shawl, remember, Stepan. He’ll bring you the 
valise at once. Come, Stepan. Good-by. I wish everything good 
to you.” 

After he had gone the crawling of the roaches became audible 
m the hut, the blowing of the wind over the roof and its knock- 
>ng against the flue board in the chimney. A fine rain dripped 
monotonously on the window. Tatyana prepared a bed for the 
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mother on the bench with clothing brought from the oven nnd 
the storeroom. 

“A lively mnn!” remarked the mother. 

The hostess looked at her sidewise. 

“A light fellow,” she answered. “He rattles on and rattles on; 
you can’t but hear the rattling at a great distance.” 

"And how is your husband.’’” asked the mother. 

“So so. A good peasant; he doesn’t drink; we live peacefully. 
So so. Only he has a weak character.” She straightened herself, 
and after a pause asked: 

“Why, what is it that’s wanted nowadays? What’s wanted is 
that the people should be stirred up to revolt. Of course! Every- 
body thinks about it, but privately, for himself. And what’s nec- 
essary is that he should speak out’aloud. Some one person must 
be the first to decide to do it.” She sat down on the bench and 
suddenly asked: “Tell me, do young ladies also occupy them- 
selves with this? Do they go about with the workingmen and 
read? Aren’t they squeamish and afraid?” She listened , at- 
tentively to the mother’s reply and fetched a deep sigh; titen ’ 
drooping her eyelids and inclining her head, she said: “In one 
book I read the words senseless life.’ I understood them very 
well at once. I know such a life. Thoughts there are, but they’re 
not connected, and they stray like stupid sheep without a shep- 
herd, They stray and stray, with no one to bring them together. 
There’s no understanding in people of what must be dorte. That’s 
what a senseless life is. I d like to run away from it without even 
looking around such a severe pang one suffers when one un- 
derstands something!” ■ 

1 he mother perceived the pang in the flickering gleam of the 
woman s green eyes, in her careworn face, in her voice. She 
wanted to pet and soothe her. 

“You understand, my, dear, what to do ” 

Tatyana interrupted her softly: 

A person must be able The bed’s ready for you. Lie down 
and sleep.” 

^ She went over to the oven and remained standing’there erect, . 
in silence, somberly preoccupied. The mother lay down without 
undressing. She began to feel the weariness in her bones and 
groaned softly. Tatyana walked up to the table, e,\tinguished 
the lamp, ;aml when darkness descended on the hut she rc- 
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■ i MOTHER ' 283 

sumed speech in her low, even voice, which seemed to erase 
something from the flat face of the oppressive darkness. 

“You do not pray.? I, too, think there is no God, there are 
^ no miracles. All these things were contrived to frighten us, to 
make us stupid.” 

The mother turned about on the bench uneasily; the dense 
darkness looked straight at her from the window, and the 
scarcely audible crawling of the roaches persistendy disturbed 
the quiet. She began to speak almost in a whisper and fearfully: 

^ “In regard to God, I don’t know; but I do believe in Christ, 
x‘j- in the Litde Father. I believe in his words, ‘Love thy neighbor 
dfs' as thyself.’ Yes, I believe in them.” And suddenly she asked in 
perplexity: “But if there is a God, why did He withdraw his 
MiS good power from us.? Why did He allow the division of people 
aclu into two worlds? Why, if Fie is merciful, does He permit hu- 
pji^; man torture — the mockery of one man by another, all kinds of 
evil and beasdiness.?” 
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Tatyana was silent. In the darkness the mother saw the faint 
outline of her straight figure — gray on the black background. 
She stood motionless. The mother closed her eyes in anguish. 
Then the groaning, cold voice sullenly broke in upon the still- 
ness again; 

The (death of my children I will never forgive, neither God 
nor man — I will never forgive — neuerl” 

NiLvnp uneasily rose from her bed; her heart understood the 
mightiness of the pain that evoked such words. 

^ou are young; you will still have children,” she said kindly. 

did not answer immediately. Then she whispered: 
h'O, no. I’m spoiled. The doctor says I’ll never be able to have 
a child again.” 

A mouse ran across the floor, something cracked — a flash 

0 sound flaring up in the noiselessness. The autumn rain again 
rus ed on' the thatch like light thin fingers running over the 
rw . Large drops of water dismally fell to the ground, marking 

e s ow course of the autumn night. Hollow steps on the street, 
cn on the porch, awoke the mother from a heavy slumber 

1 he door opened carefully. 

“No*’’^"^^' '^ce you in bed already.?”- 

Is she asleep.?” 
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“It seems she is.” ' . , , 

A light flared up, trembled, and sank- into the darkness. 

The peasant walked over to the mother’s bed, adjusted the 
sheepskin over her, and wrapped up her feet. The attention 
touched the mother in its simplicity. She closed her eyes again 
and smiled. Stepan undressed in silence, crept up to the loft, and 
all became quiet. 
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The mother lay motionless, with ears strained in the drowsy 
stillness, and before her in the darkness wavered Rybin’s face 
covered with blood. In the loft a dry whisper could be heard. 

“You see what sort of people go into this work? Even elderly 
people who have drunk the cup of misery to the bottom, who 
have worked, and for whom it is time to rest. And there they 
are! But you arc young, sensible! Ah, Stepan!” 

The thick, moist \’oicc of the peasant responded: , 

“Sucli an affair — you mustn’t take it up without thinking over 
it. Just wait a little while!” 

“I’ve heard you say so before.” The sounds dropped, and rose 
again. The voice of Stepan rang out: 

“You must do it this way — at first you must take each peasant 
aside and spe.ak to him by himself — for instance, to MakoV 
Alesha, a lively man — can read and write — was wronged by the 
police; Shorin Sergey, also a sensible peasant; Knyazev, an 
honest, bold man, and that'll do to begin with. Then we’ll get 
a group together, we look about us — yes. We must learn how to 
find her; and we ourselves must take a look at the people about 
whom she spoke. I’ll shoulder my a.\ and go off to the city my- 
•self, making out I’m going there to earn money by splitting 
wood. You must proceed carefully in this matter. She’s right 
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when she says that the price a man has is according to his own 
estimate of himself — and this is an affair in which you must set, 
a high value on yourself when once you take it up. There’s that ' 
peasant! See! You can put him even before God. not to speak of 
before a police commissioner. He won’t yield. He stands for his 
own firmly — up to his knees in it. No. if the people will set out 
in a friendly way to do something together, they’ll draw every- 
body after them.” 

“Friendly! They beat a man in front of your eyes, and you 
stand with your mouths wide open.” 

“You just wait a little while. He ought to thank God we didn’t 
heat him ourselves, that man. Yes, indeed. Sometimes the author- 
ities compel you to beat, and you do beat. Maybe you weep inside 
yourself with pity, but still you beat. People don’t dare to decline' 
from beastliness — they’ll be killed themselves for it. They com- 
mand you, ‘Be what I want you to be — a wolf, a pig’ — but to be 
a man is prohibited. And a bold man they’ll get rid of — send to 
the next world. No. You must contrive for many to get bold at 
once, and for all to arise suddenly.” 

He whispered for a long time, now lowering his voice so 
that the mother scarcely could hear, and now bursting forth 
powerfully. Then the woman would stop him. “S-sh, you’ll wake 
her.” 

The mother fell into a heavy dreamless sleep. 

Tatyana awakened her in the early twilight, when the diisk 
still peered through the window with blank eyes, and when 
brazen sounds of the church bell floated and melted over the 
village in the gray, cold stillness. 

I have prepared the samovar. Take some tea or you’ll be cold 
if you go out immediately after getting up.” 

Stepan, combing his tangled beard, asked the mother solicit- 
ously how to find her in the city. To-day the peasant’s face 
seemed more sensitive to her. ’While they drank tea he remarked, 
smihng; 

'wonderfully things happen!” 
asked Tatyana. 

^^hy, this acquaintance — so simply.” 

mother said thoughtfully, but confidently: 
n this affair there’s a marvelous simplicity in everything.” 
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The host and hostess restrained themselves from demon- 
strativeness in parting with her; they were sparing of words, but 
lavish in little attentions for her comfort. 

..Sitting in the post, the mother reflected tliat this peasant 
would begin to work carefully, noiselessly, like a mole, \yithout 
cease, and that at his side the discontented voice of his wife 
would always sound, and the dry burning gleam in her green 
eyes would never die out of her so long as she cherished the 
revengeful wolfish anguish of a mother for lost children. 

The mother recalled Rybin — his blood, his face, his burning 
eyes, his words. Her heart was compressed again with a bitter 
feeling of impotence; and along the entire road to the city the 
powerful figure of black-be’arded Mikhail with his torn shirt, , 
his hands bound behind his back, his disheveled head, clothed 
in wrath and faith in his truth, stood out before her on the 
drab background of the gray day. And as she regarded the figure, 

^ she thought of the numberless villages timidly pressed to the 
ground; of the people, faint-heartedly and secretly awaiting the 
coming of truth; and of the thousands of people who senselessly 
and silently work their whole lifetime without awaiting the 
coming of anything. 

Life represented itself to her as an unplowed, hilly field, which 
mutely awaits the workers and promises a harvest to free and 
honest hands: “Fertilize me with seeds of reason and truth; I 
will return them to you a hundredfold.” 

When from afar she saw the roofs and spires of the city, a 
warm joy animated and eased her perturbed, worn heart. The 
preoccupied faces of those people flashed up in her memory who, 
from day to day, without cease, in perfect confidence kindle the 
fire of thought and scatter the sparks over the whole earth. Her 
soul was flooded by the serene desire to give these people her 
entire force, and — doubly the love of a mother, awakened and 
animated by their thoughts. 

At home Nikolay opened the door for the mother. He was 
disheveled and held a book in his hand. 

“Already.'*” he exclaimed joyfully. “You’ve returned very 
quickly. Well, I’m glad, very glad.” 

Flis eyes blinked kindly and briskly behind his glasses. He 
' quickly helped her off with her wraps, and said with an affec- 
tionate smile: 
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“And here in my place, as you see, there was a search last 
ni^ht. And I wondered what the reason for it could possibly be 
—whether something hadn’t happened to you. But you were 
not arrested. If they had arrested you they wouldn’t have let 
me go either.” 

He led her into the dining room, and continued with anima- 
tion; “However, they suggested that I should be discharged 
from my position. That doesn’t distress me. I was sick, anyway, 
of counting the number of peasants without horses, and ashamed 
to receive money for it, too; for the money actually comes from 
them. It would have been awkward for me to leave the position 
of my own accord. I am under obligations to the comrades in 
regard to work. And now the matter has found its own solu- 
tion. I’m satisfied!” 

The mother sat down and looked around. One would have 
supposed that some powerful man in a stupid fit of insolence 
had knocked the walls of the house from the outside until 
everything inside had been jolted down. The portraits were 
scattered on the floor; the wall paper was torn away and 
stuck out in tufts; a board was pulled out of the flooring; a 
window sill was ripped away; the floor by the oven was strewn 
with ashes. The mother shook her head at the sight of this 
familiar picture. 

They wanted to show that they don’t get money for noth- 
ing,” remarked Nikolay. 

On the table stood a cold samovar, unwashed dishes, sausages, 
and cheese on paper, among crumbs of bread, books, and coals 
from the samovar. The mother smiled. Nikolay also laughed 
in embarrassment, following the look of her eyes. 

It was I who didn’t waste time in completing the picture of 
die upset. But never mind, Nilovna, never mind! I think they’re 
going to come again. That’s the reason I didn’t pick it all up. 
well, how was your trip.'’” 

The mother started at the question. Rybin arose before her; 

* c felt guilty at not having told of him immediately. Bending 
nicr a chair, she moved up to Nikolay and began her narrative, 
e tried to preserve her calm in order not to omit somethin? 

^ '■ °f excitement. 

They caught him!” 

A quiver shot across Nikolay’s face. 
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. “They did? How?" 

• . The iriolhcr stopped his questions with a gesture of Iter hand, 
and continued as if she were sitting before the very face of jus- 
tice and bringing in a complaint regarding the torture of a man. 
Nikolay threw himself back in his chair, grew pale, and lis- 
tened, biting his lips. He slowly removed his glasses, put them 
on the table, and ran his hand over his face as if wiping away 
invisible cobwebs. The mother had never seen him wear so 
grave an expression. 

■ When she concluded he arose, and for a minute paced the 
floor in silence, his fists thrust deep into his pockets. Conquering 
his agitation he looked almost c.-ilmly with a hard gleam in his 
eyes into the face of the mother, which was covered with silent 
tears. 

“Nilovna, we mustn’t waste time! Let us try, dear comrade, to 
take ourselves in hand.” Then he remarked through his teeth: 

“He must be a remarkable fellow — such nobility! It’ll bo 
hard for him in prison. Men like him feel unhappy tlierc.” 

,1 Stepping in front of the mother he exclaimed in a ringing voice: 
“Of course, all the commissioners and sergeants are nothings. 
They are sticks in the hands of a clever villain, a trainer of ani- 
mals. But I would kill an animal for allowing itself to be 
, turned into a brute!” He restrained his e.vcitement, which, how- 
ever, communicated itself to the mother. Again he strode 
through the room, and spoke in wrath: “See what horror! A 
gang of stupid people, asserting their pernicious power over the 
people, beat, stifle, oppress everybody. Savagery grows ap.ace; 
cruelty becomes the law of life. A whole nation is depraved. 
Think of it! One part beats and turns brute; from immunity 
to punishment, sickens itself with a voluptuous greed of torture 
— that disgusting disease of slaves licensed to display all the 
power of slavish feelings and the habits of cattle. Others are 
poisoned with the desire for vengeance. Still others, beaten 
down to stupidity, become dumb and blind. They corrupt the 
nation, the whole nation!”- He stopped, leaning his elbows 
against the doorpost. He clasped his head in botli hands, and 
was silent, his teeth set. 

“You involuntarily turn a beast yourself in this beastly life!” 

Smiling sadly, he walked up to her, and bending over her 
asked, pressing her hand: “Where is your valise?” 
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MOTHER 

“In the kitchen.” 

“A spy is standing at our gate. We won’t be able to get such- 
a big mass of papers out of the way unnoticed. There’s no place 
to hide them in and I think they’ll come again to-night. I don’t 
'want you to be arrested. So, however sorry we may be for the 
lost labor, let’s burn the papers.” 

“What.?” 

“Everything in the valise!” 

She finally understood; and though sad, her pride in her suc- 
cess brought a complacent smile to her face. 

“There’s nothing in it — no leaflets.” With gradually increas- 
ing animation she told how she had placed them in the hands 
of sympathetic peasants after Rybin’s departure. Nikolay lis- 
tened, at first with an uneasy frown, then in surprise, and finally 
exclaimed, interrupting her story: 

“Say, that’s capital ! Nilovna, do you know — ” He stammered, 
embarrassed, and pressing her hand, e.xclaimed quietly: “You 
touch me so by your faith in people, by your faith in the cause 
of their emancipation! You have such a good soul! I simply love 
you as I didn’t love my own mother!” 

She drew his head toward her, burst into happy sobs, and 
pressed her lips on his brow. 

Maybe,” he muttered, agitated and embarrassed by the new- 
ness of his feeling, “maybe I’m speaking nonsense; but, upon 
my word, you are a beautiful person, Nilovna!” 

The two voices blended into one throbbing speech, subdued 
and pulsating with the great feeling that was seizing all the 
people. 

Such a large, soft power is in you; it draws the heart toward 
you imperceptibly. How brighdy you describe people! How well 
you see them!” 

j see your life; I understand it, my dear!” 

One loves you. And it’s such a marvelous thing to love a per- 
s so good, you know!” 

h is you, you who raise the people from the dead to life 
3gam; you!” the mother whispered warmly, stroking his head. 
My dear, I think I see there’s much work for you, much pa- 
lencc needed. Your power must not be wasted. It’s so necessary 
or life Listen to what else happened: there was a woman there, 
we wife of that man ” 
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MOTHER 

“Execute them!” she muttered under her breath, 
the villains!” 

“There! It’s ready!” he said, rising, “Hide the paper some- 
where on your body. But know that when the police come they’ll 
search you, too!” 

“The dogs take them!” ahe answered. 

In die evening Dr. Ivan Danilovich came. 

“What’s gotten into the authorities all of a sudden.?” he said, 
running about the room. “There were seven searches last night. 
Where’s the patient.?” 

“He left yesterday. To-day, you see, Saturday, he reads to 
working people. He couldn’t bring it over himself to omit the 
reading.” 

“That’s stupid — to sit at. readings with a fractured skull!” 

I tried to prove it to him, but unsuccessfully.” 

‘He wanted to do a bit of boasdng before the comrades,” ob- 
sen-ed the mother. “Look! I’ve already shed my blood!” 

The physician looked at her, made a fierce face, and bantered: 
“Ugh! ugh! you bloodthirsty person!” 

“Wei!, Ivan, you’ve nothing to do here, and we’re expecting 
guests. Go away! Nilovna, give him the paper.” 

“Another paper?” 

‘There, take it and give it to the printer.” 

"I’ve taken it; I’ll deliver it. Is that all?” 

That’s all. There’s a spy at the gate.” 

I. noticed. At my door, too. Good-by! Good-by, you fierce 
"’Oman! And do you know, friends, a squabble in a cemetery is 
a fine thing after all! The whole city’s talking about it. It stirs 
•he people up aiid compels them to think. Your article on that 
subject was excellent, and it came in time. I always said that a 
good fight is better than a bad peace.” 

All right. Go away now!” 

You’re polite! Let’s shake hands, Nilovna. And that fellow— 
behaved stupidly. Do you know where he lives?” 
Wikolay gave him the address. 

I must go to him to-morrow. He’s a fine fellow, eh?” 

Veiy!” 
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grow up — ^men to take our places when we leave for the region 
where evidently there are no class antagonisms. But, after all, 
who knows.?” 

“You’ve taken to chattering, Ivan.” 

' “I feel happy, that’s why. Well, I’m going! So you’re expect- 
ing prison.? I hope you get a good rest there!” 

■ “Thank you, I’m not tired!” 

_ The mother listened to their conversation. Their solicitude 
in regard to the workingmen was pleasant to her; and, as al- 
ways, the nonchalance of these people, which did not forsake 
them even before the gates of the prison, astonished her. 

■ .Mter tlie physician left, Nikolay and the mother conversed 
quietly while awaiting their evening \'isitors. Then Nikolay 
told her at length of his comrades living in exile; of those who 
had already escaped and continued their work under assumed 
names. The bare walls of the room echoed the low sounds of 
his voice, as if they, too, were listening in incredulous amaze- 

'■ ment to his stories of modest heroes who disinterestedly devoted 
y all their powers to the great cause of liberty. 

■ Their shadows seemed to envelop the woman, warming her 
heart with love for the unseen people, who in her imagination 
united into one huge being, full of inexhaustible, manly force, 
i his giants slow strides cover the earth. He cleanses it, laying 
bare before the eyes of the people the simple and clear truth of 
lite— the great truth that raises humanity from the dead, wel- 
comes all equally, and promises, all alike freedom from greed, 

rom wickedness, and falsehood, the three monsters which en- 
slaved and mtim,dated the whole world. The image evoked in 
the mother s soul a feeling similar to that with' which she used 
m stand before an ikon. After she had offered her joyful, gratc- 
ful prayer, the day had then seemed lighter than the other days 

?u a 1^°"', those days. But the feeling left by 

them had broadened, had become brighter and better, had 
pown more deeply into her soul. It was more keenly alive and 
burned more luminously. 

_ “But the police aren’t coming!” Nikolay exclaimed suddenly, 
interrupting his story. 

^e mother looked at him, and answered in vexation: 

Uh, well. Jet them go to the dogs!” 

“Of course! But it’s time for you to go to bed, Nilovna. Ydu 
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must be desperately tired. You’re wonderfully strong, I must 
say. So much commotion and disturbance, and you live through 
it all so lighdy. Only your hair is turning gray very quickly. 
Now go and rest.” 

They pressed each other’s hand and parted. 


CHAPTER 


The mother fell quickly into a calm sleep, and rose early in the 
morning, awakened by a subdued tap at the kitchen door. The 
knock was pwsistent, and the rapping broke in alarmingly on 
the stillness. Dressing herself rapidly, she walked out into the 
kitchen, and standing at the door asked: 

“Who’s there.?” 

I, answered an unfamiliar voice. 

“Who.?” 

Open. The quiet word was spoken in entreaty. 

Ihe mother lifted the hook, pushed the door with her hr- 
® „ ^g"3ty entered, saying cheerfully; 

Well, so I’m not mistaken. I’m at the right place." 

’hiseyeJfaller-^'^*''^ 

I know It.” 

cJS" indStng E JbL’;. ®°"' 

He added, smiling; 
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look. I ’ni not going back there again, not for anytlikig. There ' 
are other people there yet, some seven young fellows and a girl. 
Never mind! They’re all reliable.” 

“Hpiv did you find this place.?” The mother smiled. 

The door from the room opened quiedy. 

“I?” Seating himself on a bench and looking around, Ignaty 
exclaimed: “They crawled up at night, straight to the tar works. 
Well, a minute before they came the forester ran up to us and 
knocked on the window. ‘Look out, boys,' says he, ‘they’re com- 
ing on you.’ 

He laughed softly, wiped his face with the flap of his coat, and 
continued: 

Well, they can t stun Uncle Mikhail even with a hammer. . 
At once he says to me, Ignaty, run away to the city, quick! 
\ou remember the elderly woman.’ And he himself writes a 
S®- Good-by, brother.’ He pushed me in the back. 

I flung out of the hut. I scrambled along on all fours through 
the bushes, and 1 heard them coming. There must have been a 
lot of them. You could hear the rustling on all sides, the devils 
—like a noose around the tar works. I lay in the bushes. They 
passed by me. Then I rose and off I went; and for two nights 
and a whole day I walked without stopping. My feet’ll ache for 
a week. 


.v.,» vviucnc y satisiicd with himself. A smile shone in hi 
hazel c)'cs.,His full red lips quivered. 

“I’ll set you up with some tea soon. You wash yourself whil 
J get the samovar ready.” 

Ill give you the note.” He raised his leg with difficultv, an 
frowning and groaning put his foot on the bench and began i 
untie the leg wrappings. 

M pt frightened. ‘Well,’ thinks I, Tm a goner.’ ” 

d ' ^be door. Ignaty, in embarrassmem 

drcipped his foot to the floor and wanted to rise, but staggerei 
and fell heavily on the bench. ^ 

^ You sit still!” exclaimed the mother. 

How do )'ou do, comrade.? said Nikolay, screwing up hi 
eyes pod-naturedly and nodding his head. “Allow me. I’ll hch 
you. 

Kneeling on the floor in front of the peasant, he quickly 
wound Uie dirty, damp wrappings. * , ' 
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“Well!” the fellow exclaimed, pulling back his foot and blink- 
ing in astonishment. He regarded the mother, who said, without 
paying attention to his look: 

“His legs ought to be rubbed down with alcohol.” 

“Of course!” said Nikolay. 

Ignaty snorted in embarrassment. Nikolay found the note, 
straightened it out, looked at it, and handed the gray, crumpled 
piece of paper to the mother. 

“For you.” 

“Read it.” 

“ ‘Mother, don’t let the affair go without your attention. Tell 
the tall lady not to forget to have them write more for our cause, 
I beg of you. Good-by. Rybin.’ ” 

“My darling!” said the mother sadly. “They’ve already seized 

him by the throat, and he ” 

Nikolay slowly dropped his hand holding the note. 

“That’s magnificent!” he said slowly and respectfully. “It both 
touches and teaches.” 

Ignaty looked at them, and stroked his bared feet with his 
ditty hands. The mother, covering her tearful face, walked up 
to him with a basin of water, sat down on the floor, and stretched 
out her hands to his feet. But he quickly thrust them under the 
bench, exclaiming in fright: 

“What are you going to do ? ” 

. “Give me .your foot, quick!” 

I’ll bring the alcohol at once,” said Nikolay. 

The young man shoved his foot still farther under the bench 
and mumbled: 

What are you going to do? It’s not proper.” 

The mother reached for his feet. Ignaty’s round face length- 
ened in amazement. He looked around helplessly with his wide- 
open eyes. 

it’s going to tickle me!” 

You’ll be able to bear it,” answered the mother,' beginning 
to Wash his feet. 

Ignaty snorted aloud, and moving his neck awkwardly looked 
own at her, comically drooping his under lip. 

know,” she said tremulously, “that they beat 
Mikhail Ivanovich?” 

What.’'” the peasant exclaimed. 
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“Yes; he had been beaten when they led him to the village; 
and in Nikolsk the sergeant beat him, the police commissioner 
beat him in the face arid kicked him till he bled.” The mother 
became silent, overwhelmed by her recollections. 

“They can do it,” said the peasant, lowering his brows sul- 
lenly. His shoulders shook. “That is, I fear them like the devils. 
And the peasants — didn’t the peasants beat him.?” 

“One beat him. The police commissioner ordered him to. All 
' tlic others were so so — they even took his part. ‘You mustn’t 
b-eat himl’ they said.” 

“Uml Yes, yes! The peasants arc beginning to realize where 
a man stands, and for what he stands.” 

“There are sensible people there, too.” 

“Where can’t you find sensible people? Necessity! They’re 
everywhere; but it’s hard to get at them. They hide themselves 
in chinks and crevices, and suck their hearts out each one for 
himself. Their resolution isn’t strong enough to make them 
' gather into a group.” 

Nikolay brought a bottle of alcohol, put coals in the sairiovar, 
and walked away silently. Ignaty accompanied him with a 
curious look. 

“A gentleman?” 

</*> business there are no masters; they’re all comrades!” 

It s strange to me,’ said Ignaty with a skeptical but embar- 
rassed smile. 

“What’s strange?” 

This; at one end they be.at you in the face; at the other they 
wash your feet. Is there a middle of any kind?” 

The door of the room was flung open and Nikolay, standing 
on the threshold, said; 

And in the middle stand the people who lick the hands of 
those who beat , you in the face and suck the blood of those 
whose faces are beaten. That’s the middle!” 

Ignaty looked at him respectfully, and after a pause said; 
“That’s it!” 

The mother sighed. Mikhail Ivanovich also always used to , 
say, ‘That's it!’ like an a.x blow.” 

“Nilovna, you’re evidently tired. Permit me— I ”, 

The peasant pulled in his feet uneasily. 
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“■ 1 fcnijca t=e iccr. “'iCKv sCK?r; lik- uv;u ..vx;-' ;»v»v\\,m>’ 
Miay^csicy ".iniss:" 

X'a He dr^ - cice. Lis %s Ircr^blkV.v a'-j! 1-^ VaK">‘>...,I 

I J^ar 1 pa-cise. i-araij; vi-b,dx be iv^ai.Oev Ov Imv'' v‘'4d'Vk 
water, te whiiperteti settiyr 
“I doa't even know- how cy th.tttk you!'' 

Thea they sne dotra to the taWc to d\wk K'.t, .Atwl I'n'.tW 
soberly began: 

-" I “I was the distributor of lilcnuiu'c. .t von Mioon (vttow .t\ 
I walking. Uncle Mikhail gave me the job, 'hisnitnUob v-.u^ Ito; 

, A ‘and if you get caught you're aloiic/ " 

)■ 4 “Do many people read?" asked Nikotiiy. 

“All who can. Even some of the firli loiul. (ij n.Kitt, itll-V 
They’d clnp tis right i(il(. ( Ii;(ltts II lilt ,' 
did! They understand that this is a n<>t>s(: for (hotii," 

] “Why a noose?” 

■.E£^i “What else!” exclaimed Ignaty in ama'/'cmf ik. "Why, (I,/- 
peasants are themselves going to take the land. 7'hey'll wniti li 
1 out with their blood from under the gentry and the rith; rh.n 
,1 isto5ay,they themselves arc going to divide it, and divide it <* 
coc-'gi that there won’t be masters or workingtuen otiytitf/re. { Imv 
hetti-i then? .What’s the use of getting into a scrap if no/ ior tiiai ?" 

I Ignaty even seemed to be offcnded.Hc looked a? V.WaWj tni'; 
p trustfully. Nikolay smiled. 


•i-A “Don’t get angry,” said the mother joking!;', 
j h'ikolay thoughtfully exclaimed: 
irstf'l “how shall we get the leaflets ahevst iv-bw.’'.' 

■' I %?’’ 

'jjlC'jl 111 speak to Vyesovshchikov to-day. ra- ‘ 

1 d cl “Is there a leaflet al ready ? ” aske-O 1 gnat; . 

1 

^e£'i “Dive it to me. m take it.” Ignaty -yA'i^y- 
\ hr flashing. “I kno'-" -- j- 

op ''‘‘■’I u. .V - . . • : 

1 .,^,l®°‘ieriac^ied quietly, witneut ••'-•'•■ .• 

I ,, ’v' you’re trred and afraid, and yrv^ 
l “Stagah!” 
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Ignaty smacked hU lips and stroked his curly hair with his ; 

'’'“tfSi 111 rta; and of con,» Tm afraidP Hia manner 
„.aa boslnmaiikn and calm. "They beat a man nn d die blo^ 

X rvs#*c €ic vnu vourself say — and who wanis to b%- txatcn. oUt 
ril pull through somehow at night. mind! Give me the 

leaflL-, this evening HI get on the go." He 
a while, his eyebrows working. 1 11 go to the forest, Hlhid^ 
the literature, and then I’ll notif)- our fellows. ‘9° S« “-. Yhat s 
better If I myself should distribute them I might tall into the 
hands of the police, and it would be a pity for the leafiet.s. -fou 
must act carefully here. There are not many such leaflets! _ 
“And how about your fear.?’’ the mother ob.cerved again with 
a smile. This curly-haired, robust fellow put her into a good 
humor by his sincerity, which sounded in his every word, and 
shone from his round, determined face. ' , • v 

;. ' “Fear is fear, and business is business!’’ he answered with a 
grin. “Why are you laughing at me, eh.' You, too! Why, isnt 
it natural to be afraid in this matter.' But if necessary a 
man’ll go into a fire. Such an affair, it requires it.” 

“Ah, you, my child!” 

Ignaty, embarrassed, smiled. “Well, there you are child. 

Nikolay began to speak, all the time looking good-naturedly 
with screwed-up eyes at the young peasant. 

' “You’re not going there!” ■ 

“Then what’ll I do.^ Where am I to be.?” Ignaty asked un- 

c3sily« 

“Another fellow will go in place of you. And you U tell him 
in detail what to do and how' to do it.” 

“All right!” said Ignaty. But his consent was given reluctantly. 
“And for you we’ll obtain a good passport and make you 
a forester.” 

The young fellow quickly threw back his head and asKea 

uneasily: . 

■ “But if the peasants come there for w'ood, or there — in gen- 
eral— what'll I do? Bind them? That doesn’t suit me.” 

The mother laughed, and Nikolay, too. This again confused 
■and ve.\'cd Ignaty. 
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mother . , . “You won’t have to bind I 

“Don’t fret!” Nikolay soothed him. 

peasants. You trust us. ^,T;kolay with j 

^ “Well, well,’ said f “If you could get me to the 

confidence and jovi fellows are mighty smart, 

factory. There, they say, the tel unstcad} 

' “IhTSSTS' 'f-cn, bchinJ. the table, and look.ng th-oug . 
the window reflected; 1 ^ and five times you 

,„^^:^f';'igrwXiV^ *’t^^ is-v^ - “ 

sleep.” , „ 

“But I don’t want to. 

“Go on, go oni; you for the tea. for 

“You're stern m this p 

’"I It 

"“Xw evetything-U itt' 

nothing all thi=-P ».n»df^S-„ j "XvteT-ht ht 

Xo 111 t hanp X:nttbo-»'“"“ “ 

And suddenly he 8=^"" and half-open mouth. 

s,eep,tvtthev=btot«,a,tedhg ^ ^ 

Ute at night he tat in a^wle J”” o ^„,„,nE 

opposite Wcsivshchttos. ti 

“’•■She ntiddl. svindotv, tour times.” ^ 

once again. ’ .^vill 

“I understand. ^ the door for )o , 

“A red-haired pCsasant swu op 
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ask you for the midwife. You'll tell him, ‘Yes, from die boss.’ 
Nothing else. He'll understand your business.” 

They sat with heads bent toward each other, both robust fel- 
lows, conversing in half tones. The mother, with her arms 
folded on her bosom, stood at the table looking at them. At 
the secret tricks and passwords she smiled inwardly and thought, 
“Merc children still.” 

A lamp burned on the wall, illuminating a dark spot of damp- 
ness and pictures cut from magazines. On the floor old pails 
were lying around, fragments of slate iron. A large, bright star 
out in the high darkness shone into the window. The odor of 
mildew, paint, and damp earth filled the room. 

Ignaty was dressed in a thick autumn overcoat of shaggy 
material. It pleased him; the mother observed how be stroked 
it admiringly with the palm of his hand, how he looked at him- 
self, clumsily turning his powerful neck. Her bosom beat ten- 
derly with, “My dears, my children, my own.” 

“There!” said Ignaty, rising. “You’ll remember, then.^ First 
you go to Muratov and ask for grandfather.” 

“I remember.” 

But Ignaty was still distrustful of Nikolay's memory, and 
reiterated all the directions, words, and signs, and finally ex- 
tended his hand to him, saying: 

“That’s all now. Good-by, comrade. Give my regards to them. 
I’m alive and strong. The people there are good — you’ll see.” 
He cast a satisfied glance down at himself, stroked the overcoat, 
and asked the mother, “Shall I go.?” 

“Can you find the way.?” 

“Yes. Good-by, then, dear comrades.” 

He walked -off, raising his shoulders high, thrusting out his 
chest, with his new hat cocked to one side, and his hands deep 
in his pockets in most dignified fashion. On his forehead and 
temples his bright, boyish curls danced gayly. 

. “There, nosv, I h.ave work, too,” said Vyesovshchikov, going 
over to the mother quietly. “I’m bored already — jumped out of 
prison — what for.? My only occupation is hiding — and there I 
was learning. Pavel so filled your brains— it was pure delight. 
And Andrcy, too, polished us fellows. Well, Nilovna, did you 
hear how they decided in regard to the escape.? Will they ar- 
rahec it.?” 
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They 11 find out d^y .. j < 

tng anvoluntanly. “One day still-day after to-rnnJnnl -- '' 

Laying his heavy hand on her shoulder, and I)rui(>ir.(/l >:6 ( 
close to hers, Nikolay said animatedly; 

You tell them, tHe older ones thrr/' i'* 

Why, It’s very easy. You just see for yourself. ThcrcdL W'lhf 
he prison near the lamp post; opposite is an empty ^ 
eft tne cemeteiy-, on the right the strects-the city. Thc 'n 
hgh er goes to the lamp-post; by day he cleans the Wnp;l 

^e wall, chmbs up, screws the h/oks /or a 
op. ladder onto the top of the wall, lets the rope ladder down 
into the prison yard, and of? he goes. There inside the walls the 
know the ume when this svill be done, and wiii ask the CTirJtJ- 
to arrange an uproar, or they’ll arrange it thensseives. and rh^V 
who need it will go up the ladder over the wall-onc. two V- 
done. And tliey calmlv proceed to the cits' because the Xa-y 
throws^ Itself: first of all on the vacant let and the eenseterv,” 
G^ticulating before their faces; he crcpi.sines ,his rdan ih'* 
details of which were clear, simple; and clever. She had known 
him as a clumsy fellow, and it svas at.'ange to her ‘<s seVtko 
pockmarked face with the high cheeir honso useal?:- -so d--;-'; 
now lively and alert. The narrosv gray es-es. formed" h,a-".h aed 
cold, loolfing at the world suileniy 
.'cemed to be chiselcfl anew, assuming a.-; 

■ wth an even, warm light. 

Vou think of ft — by day, wi?f:.v--a: : 

Would it occur that a prironer r.-on:.d. m. 
c^pe by day in die eyes of the wbste g-c 
And theyli shoot him dnwnJ' the - 
AWio.^ There are no so-idierr, amt- me; 
revolvers ta drive nails,” 

ik's very simple — all tHtW 
And youll see ir'll ai! eime mr z. rr.; 
dicni. r hare everything p.mpa.mr.. .nrst— 
hcoks: f spoke to my hem. ,:e- :e.- 
^Sornehedv stirred noisily st ,tte-'n;~'.v 
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“Get in, you devil.” ' 

. Then 3 round, gray, hatlcss head appeared. It had protruding 

0)^1 eyes and a mustache, and wore' a good-natured expression. Niko- 
'' helped the man in with the tub. A tall, stooping figure strode 

/ ^ through the door. The man coughed, his shaven cheeks puffing 

up; he spat out and greeted hoarsely; 

, “Good health to you!” , 

i “Therel'Ask him!” 

,'. “Me? What about?” 

; “About the escape.” 

■;■ “Ah, ah!” said the host, wiping his mustache with black 

fingers. 

“There, Yakob Vasilyevich! She doesn’t believe it's a simple 
' , matter!” 

“Hm! she doesn’t believe! Not to believe means not to want 
' to believe. You and I want to, and so we believe.” The old man 
j : ■ suddenly bent over and coughed hoarsely, rubbed his breast for 
. mHc a long time, while he stood in the middle of the room panting 
^or breath and scanning the mother with wide-open eyes. 

■= -'/ry - “I’m not the one to decide, Nikolay.” 

But, mother you talk with them. Tell them everything is 
ready. Ah, if I could only see them! I’d force them!” He threw 
;■ out his hands with a broad gesture and pressed them together 
I.’ as if embracing something firmly, and his voice rang with hot 
Ji feeling that astounded the mother by its power. 

. 1: ^Hm! what a fellow you are!” she thought; but said aloud; 

«' “R’s for Pasha and the comrades to decide.” ' 
thoughtfully inclined his head. 

| :|l • “Who’s this Pasha?” asked the host, seating himself. 

;i i “My son.” 

■j, “What’s the family?” 

1 “Vlasov.” 

| ! nodded his head, got his tobacco pouch, whipped out his 

'11: pipe, and filled it with tob.icco. He spoke brokenly; 

j 'J' I ve heard of him. My nephew knows him. He, too, is in 

L.j; prison-rmy nephew Ycvchenko. Have you heard of him? And 
f; j tny family is Godun. They 11 soon shut all the young people in 

*;i prison, and then there 11 be plenty and comfort for us old folks, 

h' l “P assures me that my nephew will even be sent to Si- 

ti beria. ’They’ll exile him — the dogs!” 
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Lighting his pipe, he turned to Nikolay, spitting frequently 
on the floor; 

“So she doesn’t want to? Well, that’s her affair! A person 
is free to feel as he wants to. Are you tired of sitting in prison? ■ 
Go. Are you tired of going? Sit. They robbed you? Keep still. 
They beat you? Bear it. They have killed you? Stay dead. 
That’s certain. And I’ll carry off Savka; I’ll carry him off!” His 
curt, barking .phrases, full of good-natured irony, bewildered 
the mother. But his last words aroused envy in her. 

While walking along the street in the face of a cold wind and 
rain, she thought of Nikolay, “What a man he’s become! Think 
of it!” And remembering Godun, she almost prayerfully re- 
flected, “It seems I’m not the only one who lives for the new. 
It’s a big fire if it scJ cleanses and burns all who see it.” Then 
she thought of her son, “If he only agreed!” 

On Sunday, taking leave of Pavel in the waiting room of the 
prison, she felt a litde lump of paper in her hand. She started 
as if it burned her skin, and cast a questioning look at her son’s 
face. But she found no answer there. Pavel’s Iplue eyes were lit 
with the usual composed smile familiar to her. 

“Good-by!” she sighed. 

The son again put out his hand to her, and affection for her 
quivered on his face. “Good-by, mamma!” 

She waited without letdng go of his hand. “Don’t be uneasy 
—don’t be angry,” he said. 

These words and the stubborn folds between his brows an- 
swered her question. “Well, what do you mean?” she muttered, 
drooping her head. “What of it?” And she quicldy tvalked off 
without looking at him, in order not to betray her feelings by 
the tears in her eyes and the quiver of her lips. On the road she 
thought that the bones of the hand which had pressed her son s 
hand ached and grew -heavy, as if she had been struck on the 
shoulder. 

At home, after thrusdng the note into Nikolay s hand, she 
stood before him, and waited while he smoothed cut the t:gnr 
little roll. She felt a tremor of hope again: her Barclay said: 

‘Of course, this is what he writes: We rrzl ner go away, 
comrade; we cannot, not one of us. We shede xre respsr rar 
ourselves. Take into consideradon the reasmr n r— n iy armsrei 
He has' merited your solicitude; he descr's mar ymi expend 
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M A X I'M G O R K'Y 
much lime and energy on' him. It’s very hard for him here — 
daily collisions with the authorities. He's already had the twenty- 
four hours of the dark cell. They torture him to death. Wc all 
intercede for him. Soothe and be kind to my mother; tell her; 
she’ll understand all. Pavel.’ ” 

The mother straightened herself easily, and proudly tossed 
her head. 

“Well, what is there to tell me.’’’’ she said firmly. “I under- 
stand — thcy'want to go straight at the authorities again — -‘there! 
arraign the truth!’ ’’ 

Nikolay quickly turned aside, look out his handkerchief, blew 
his nose aloud, and mumbled; ‘Tve caught a cold, you see!” 
Covering his eyes with his hands, under the prcte.vt of adjust- 
ing his glasses, he paced up and down the room, and said; “We 
shouldn’t have been successful anyway.’’ 

“Never mind; let the trial come off!’’ said the mother frown- 
jng- 

“Hcrc, I’ve received a letter from a comrade in St. Peters- 
burg 

“He can escape from Siberia, too, can’t he?” 

“Of course! 'The comrade writes: ‘The trial is appointed for 
the near future; the sentence is certain — e.xile for everybody!' 
You see, these petty cheats! Sentence is pronounced in St. 
Petersburg before the trial.” 

The mother said; “You needn't work so hard to comfort me. 
Pasha won’t do what isn’t right — he won't torture himself for 
nothing.” She paused to catch her breath. “Nor will he torture 
others, and he loves me, yes. You sec, he thinks of me. ‘Explain 
to her,’ he writes; ‘soothe her and comfort her,’ eh.?” 

Her heart beat faster, and her head whirled from excitement. 

“Your son’s a splendid man! I respect and love him very 
much,” 

“Let’s think of something to do for Rybin,” she suggested. 

She wanted to do something forthwith — go somewhere, walk 
till she dropped from exhaustion, and then fall asleep, content 
with the day’s work. 

Yes — ! said Nikolay. ‘We ought to have Sashenka here!” 

“She’ll be here soon. She .always comes on mv visitino- dav to 
P.asha.” , 
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Thoughtfully drooping his head, biting his lips and twisting 
his beard, Nikolay sat' on the sofa by the mother’s side 

“I’m sorry my sister isn’t here. She ought to do something for 
Kybm. . ® 

“It v/ould be well to arrange it now, while Pasha is there. It 
would be pleasant for him.” 

The bell rang. They looked at each other. 

“That’s Sasha,” Nikolay whispered. 

“How will you tell her.?” the mother whispered. 

“It will be hard.” 

“I pity her very much.” 

The bell rang again, not so loud, as if the person on the other 
side of the door had also fallen to thinking and hesitated. Niko- 
lay and the mother rose simultaneously, but at the kitchen door 
Nikolay turned aside. 

“You’d better do it,” he said. 

Hes not willing.?” the girl asked the moment the mother 
opened the door. . 

“No.” 

I knew it!” Sasha’s face paled. She unbuttoned her coat, fas- 
tened two buttons again, then tried to remove her coat, unsuc- 
cessfully, of course'. “Dreadful weather — rain, wind; it’s disgust- 
ing! Is he well?” 

“Yes.” 


Well and happy; always the same, and only this — ” Her tone 
disconsolate, and she looked down at her hands. 

He writes that Rybin ought to be freed.” The mother kept 
her eyes turned from the girl. 

Yes.? It seems to me we ought to make use of this plan.” 

1 think so, too,” said Nikolay, appearing at the door. “How 
™ you do, Sasha?” 

The girl asked, extending her hand to him: 

. '' hat’s the question about? Aren’t all agreed that the plan 
IS practicable? I know they are.” 

'yho’ll organize it? Everybody’s occupied.” 

Give it to me,” said Sasha, quickly jumping to her feet. “I 
nave time!” 


“^nke it. But you must ask others.” 
cry Well, I will. I’ll go at once.” 
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She began to button up her coat again with sure, thin fingers. 
“You ought to rest a little,” the mother a^’ised. 

Sasha smiled and answered in a softer voice; 

“Don’t worry_about me. I’m not tired." And silently pressing 
their. hands, she left once more, cold and composed. 
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The mother and Nikolay, walking up to the window, watched 
the girl pass through the yard and disappear beyond the gate. 
Nikolay whistled quietly, sat down at the table and began to 
. write. 

“She’ll occupy herself with this affair, and it’ll be easier for 
her,” the mother reflected. 

“Yes, of course!” responded Nikolay, and turning around to 
the mother with a kind smile on his face, asked: “And how 
about you, Nilovna — did this cup of bitterness escape you? Did 
you never know the pangs for a beloved person?” 

“Well!” exclaimed the mother with a wave of her hand. 
“What sort of a pang? The fear they had whether they won’t 
marry me off to this man or that man?” 

“And you liked no one?” 

She thought a little, and answered: 

“I don’t recall, my dear! How can it be that I didn’t like any- 
body? I suppose there was somebody I was fond of, but I don’t 
remember.” 

She looked at him, and concluded simply, with sad com- 
posure: “My husband beat me a lot; and everything that went 
before him was effaced from my soul.” 

Nikolay turned back to the table; the mother walked out of 
the room for a minute. On her return Nikolay -looked at her 
affectionately and began to speak softly. His reminiscences 
stroked her like a caress. 
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“And I, you see, was like Sashcnka. I loved a girl: a mar- 
velous being, a wonder, a — ^guiding star; she was gentle and 
bright for me. I met her about twenty years ago, and from 
that time on I loved her. And I love her now, too, to speak the 
truth. I love her all so — with my whole soul — gratefully — ^for- 
ever!” 

Standing by his side the mother saw his eyes lit from within 
by a clear, warm light. His hands folded over the back of the 
chair, and his head leaning on them, he looked into the distance; 
his whole body, lean and slender, hut powerful, seemed to strive 
upward, like the stalk of a plant toward the sun. 

“Why didn’t you marry.^ You should have!’’_^ 

“Oh, she’s heen married five years!” 

“And before that — what was- the -matter.^ Didn’t she love 
you.?” 

He thought a while, and answered; 

“Yes, apparently she loved me; I’m certain she did. But, you 
see, it was always this way; I was in prison, she was free; I was 
free, she was in prison or in exile. That’s very much like Sasha’s 
position, really. Finally they exiled her to Siberia for ten years. 
I wanted to follow her, but I was ashamed and she was 
ashamed, and I remained here. Then she met another man — a 
comrade of mine, a very good fellow, and they escaped together. 

Now they live abroad. Ye? ” 

Nikolay took off his glasses, wiped them, held them up to 
the light and began to wipe them again. 

“Ah, you, my dear!” the mother exclaimed lovingly, shaking 
her head. She was sorry for him; at the same time something 
compelled her to smile a warm, motherly smile. He changed his 
position, took the pen in his hand, and said, punctuating the 
rhythm of his speed ■with waves of his hand; 

“Family life always diminishes the energy' of a revolutionist. 
Children must be maintained in security, and there's the need 
to work for one’s bread. The revolutionist ought without cease 
to develop every iota of his energy; he must deepen and broaden 
it; but this demands time. He must always be at the head, be- 
cause we — the workingmen — are called by the logic oi history 
to destroy the old world, to create the new life; and if ne • 

>f we yield to exhaustion, or are attracted by the possibdity or •' 
little immediate victory, it’s bad — ^it’s almost treachery to tic 
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cause. No revolutionist can attach himself to an individual — 
walk through life side by side with another individual — without 
distorting his faith; and we must never forget that our aim is 
not little conquests^ but only complete victory!” 

The bell sounded again. It was Liudmila. She wore an over- 
coat too light for the season, her cheeks were purple with the 
cold. Removing her torn overshoes, she said in a vexed voice: 

“The date of the trial is appointed — in a week!” 

"Really.?” shouted Nikolay from the room. 

The mother quickly walked up to him, not understanding 
whether fright or joy agitated her. Liudmila, keeping step with 
her,- said, with irony in her low voice: 

“Yes, re.ally! The assistant prosecuting attorney, Shostak, ju.st 
now brought in the arraignment. In the court they say, quite 
openly, that the sentence has already been fixed. What docs it 
mean? Do the authorities fear that the judges will deal, too 
mercifully with the enemies of the government? Having so 
long and so assiduously kept corrupting their servants, is the 
> government still uncertain of their readiness to be scoundrels?” 

Liudmila sat on the sofa, rubbing her lean cheeks with her 
palms; her eyes burned with scorn, and her voice filled with 
wrath. 

"You waste your powder for nothing, Liudmila!” said Niko- 
lay. “They don’t hear you.” 

“Some d.iy I’ll compel them to hear me!” 

The black circles under her eyes trembled and threw an omi- 
nous shadow on her face. She bit her lips. 

“You go against me, you powers that be. That’s your right; 
I’m your enemy. But in defending your power don’t corrupt 
people; don’t compel me to have instinctive contempt for them; 
don’t poison my soul with your cynicism!” 

Nikolay looked at her through his glasses, and screwing up 
his eyes, shook his head sadly. But she continued to speak as if 
those whom she detested stood before her. The mother listened 
with strained attention, understanding nothing, and instinc- 
tively repeating to herself one and the same words, "The trial — 
the trial will come off in a week!” 

She could not picture to herself what it would be like: how 
the judges would behave toward Pavel. Her thoughts muddled 
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her brain, covered her eyes with a gray mist, and plunged her 
into something sucky, viscid, chilling which brought pain to 
her body. The feeling grew, entered her blood, took possession 
of her heart, an'd weighed it down heavily, poisoning in it all 
that was alive and bold. 

Thus, confused and despondent under the load of painful 
expectations, she lived through one day, and a second day; but 
on the third day Sasha appeared and said to Nikolay; 

“Everything is ready — to-day in an hour!” 

“Everything ready.? So soon.?” He was astonished. 

“Why shouldn’t everything be ready.? The only thing I had 
to do was to get a hiding place apd clothes for Rybin. /\11 the 
rest Godun took on himself. Rybin will have to go through only 
one section of the city. Vyesovshchikov will meet him on the 
street, disguised, of course. He’ll throw an overcoat over him, 
give him a hat, and show him the way. I’ll wait for him, change 
his clothes and lead him off.” 

“Not bad! And who’s this Godun.?” 

“You’ve seen him! You gave talks to the locksmiths in his 
place.” 

“Oh, I remember! A droll old man.” 

“He’s a soldier who served his time — a roofer, a man of little 
education, but with an ine.xhaustible fund of hatred for every 
kind of violence and for all men of violence. A bit of a phi- 
losopher!” 

The mother listened to her in silence, and something indis- 
tinct slowly dawned upon her. 

“Godun wants to free his nephew — you remember him.? You 
liked Yevchenko, a blacksmith, quite a dude.” Nikolay nodded 
his head. “Godun has, arranged everything all right. But Ini^ 
beginning to doubt his success. The passages in the prison arc 
used by all the inmates, and I think when the prisoners sec the 
ladder many will want to run — ” She closed her eyes arm u as 
silent for a while. The mother moved nearer to her. The) 
hinder one another.” ,. ’ 

They all three stood before the window, the mother bcnir. - ^ 
Nikolay and Sasha. Their rapid conversauon roused in her- • . , 
still stronger sense of uneasiness and anxiety. 

'I’m going there,” the mother said suddenly. 
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“Wh}'?” asked Sasha. ^ 

“Don’t go, darling! Maybe you’ll get caught. You mustn’t!” 
Nikolay advised. ' 

The mother looked at them and softly, but* persistently; re- 
peated: “No; I’m going! I’m going!” 

They quickly exchanged glances, and Sasha, shrugging her 
shoulders, said; 

■ “Of course — hope is tenacious!” 

Turning to the mother she took her by the hand, leaned her 
head on her shoulder, and said in a new, simple voice, near to 
the heart of the mother: 

“But I’ll tel! you after all, mamma, you’re waiting in vain — 
he won’t try to escape!” 

“My dear darling!” exclaimed the mother, pressing Sasha to 
her tremulously. “Take me; I won’t interfere with you; I don’.t 
believe it is possible — to escape!” 

“She’ll go,” said the girl simply to Nikolay. 

“That’s your affair!” he answered, bowing his head, 
i "We mustn’t be together, mamma. You go to the garden in 
' the lot. From tiiere you can see the wall of the prison. But sup- 
pose they ask you what you arc doing there .^” 

Rejoiced, the mother answered confidently: 

“I’ll think of what to say.” 

“Don’t forget that the prison guards know you,” said Sasha; 
“and if they sec you there ” 

“They won’t sec me!” the mother laughed. 

An hour later she was in the lot by the prison. A sharp wind 
blew about her, whirled her skirts, and beat against the frozen 
earth, rocked the old fence of the garden past which the woman 
walked, and rattled against the low wall of the prison; it flung 
"up somebody’s shouts from the court, scattered them in the air, 
and carried them up to the sky. There the clouds were racing 
quickly, little rifts opening in the blue height. 

Behind the mother lay the city; in front the cemetery; to the 
right, about seventy feet from her, the prison. Near the cemetery 
a soldier was leading a horse by a rein, and another soldier 
tnamped noisily alongside him, shouted, whistled, and laughed. 
There was no one else near the prison. On the impulse of the 
moment the mother w'alkcd straight up to them. As she came 
near she shouted: 
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such extreme simpltci'ty and rapidity as to stupef)' her. Rybin 
was ho longer to be seen — a tall man in a thin overcoat was 
.walking there a girl was running along. Three guards jumped 
out from a corner of the prison; they ran side by side, stretching 
out their right hands. One of the soldiers rushed in front of 
them; the other ran around the horse, unsuccessfully trying to 
mount the refractory animal, which kept jumping about. The 
- whisUes mcessantly cut the air and their shrieks aroused a con- 
sciousness _ of danger in the woman. Trembling, she walked 
along the fence of the cemetery, following the wardens; but 
they and the ^hhers ran around the corner of the prison and 
disappeared They were followed at a run by the assistant 
warden of the prison, whom she knew; his coat was unbuttoned. 
J-rom somewhere policemen appeared, and people came run- 
ning. 

thJhrnh ‘n^ "'histlcd, leaped about as if rejoicing, and carried 
the broKen, confused shouts to the mother s cars. 

■ “ft stands here all the time.” 

“The laddcr.r” 

“What’s the matter with you then.- The devil take you!” ' 
Arrest the soldiers! ■' 

“Policeman!” 

mo)?hoJdlv^^- and she strode on 
more boldly, thinking. So, it s possible— /;c could have done 

But now pain for her son no longer entered her heart without 

pride in him also. And only fear for him weighed and oppressed 
her to stupefaction as before. ^ oppressca 

a blTcurlv £rd "’ith 

a black, curl) beai^d, and two guards emerged. 

■’I"?!"; '■e.lvily, “Did 

sec ,a man--with a beard-didn’t he run by here^” 

She pointed to the prden and answered calmly 
He went -that way! 

“Yegorov, run! Whistlel How long ago?” 

• About a minute!” ^ ° 
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garden. After him, with bent head, and whistling, the police- 
man darted off. 

The mother smiled as she saw them go. Satisfied with herself, 
she went home. When she walked out of tlie field into the 
street a cab crossed her way. Raising her head she saw in the 
vehicle a young man with a light mustache and a pale, worn 
face. He, too, looked at her. He sat slantwise. It must have been 
due to his position that his right shoulder was hii^her than his 
left. 

At home Nikolay met her joyously. 

“Alive.? How did it go.?” 

“It seems everything’s been successful!” 

And slowly trying to rearrange all the details in her memory, 
she began to tell of the escape. Nikolay, too, was amazed at the 
success. • 

“You see, we’re lucky!” said Nikolay, rubbing his hands. 
“But how frightened I was on your account only God knows. 
You know what, Nilovna, take my. friendly advice: don’t be 
afraid of the trial. The sooner it’s over and done with the sooner 
Pavel will be free. Believe me. I’ve already written to my sister 
to try to think what can be done for Pavel, Maybe he’ll even 
escape on, the road. And the trial is' approximately like this.” 
He began to describe to her the session of the court. As .she 
listened, she understood that he was afraid of, something — that 
I he wanted to hearten her. 

“Maybe you think I’ll say something to the judges?” she sud- 
denly inquired. “That I’ll beg them for something?” 

He jumped up, waved his hands at her, and said in an of- 
fended tone: 

‘What are you talking about? You’re insulting me!” 

Excuse me, please; excuse me! I really am afraid — of v/hat 
I don’t know.” 


She fell silent, letting her eyes wander about the room. 

Sometimes it seems to me that they’ll insult Pasha — scoff at 
Uru’ peasant!’ they'll say. ‘You son of a peasa.'.r' 

’’hats this mess you’ve cooked upr’ And Pasha, proud as he 

answer them so ! Or Andrey' will laugh at thcr.-.-— 

and all the comrades there are hot-headed. So I can't help thmk' 
’ng ih.u soractlimg will go wrong. One of them will lose hi.s 
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patience, the others will support him, and the sentence will b- 
s'o severe — you’ll never see them again.” 

Nikolay was silent, pulling his beard glumly as the mother 
continued: 

“It’s impossible to drive this thought from my head. The trial 
is terrible to me. When they’ll begin to take everything apart 
and weigh it — it’s awful! It’s not the sentence that’s terrible, but 
the trial— I can’t express it.” She felt that Nikolay didn’t under- 
stand her fear; and his inability to comprehend kept her from 
further analysis of her apprehensions, which, however, only 
increased during the three following days. Finally, on the day 
of the tri.nl, she carried into the hall of the session a heavy dark 
load that bent her back and neck. 

In the street, acquaintances from the suburbs had greeted her. 
She had bowed in silence, rapidly making her Way through the 
dense crowd in the corridor of the courthouse. In the hall she 
was met by relatives of the defendants, who also spoke to her in 
undertones. The words seemed superfluous; she hardly under- 
stood them. All the people were sullen, filled with the same 
mournful feeling which infected the mother and weighed her 
down. 

“Let’s sit next to each other,” suggested Sizov, going to a 
bench. 

She sat down obediently, settled her dress, and looked around. 
Green and crimson specks, with thin yellow threads between, 
slowly swam before her eyes. 

“Your son has ruined our Vasya,” a woman sitting beside her 
said quiedy. 

“You keep still, Natalya!” Sizov chided her angrily. 

Nilovna looked at the woman; it was the mother of Samoy- 
lov. Farther along sat her husband — ^bald-headed, bony-faced, 
dapper, with a large, bushy, reddish beard which trembled as 
he sat looking in front of himself, his eyes screwed up. 

A dull light entered through the high windows of the hall, 
outside of which snow glided and fell lingeringly on the ground. 
Between the windows hung a large portrait of the Tsar in a 
massive frame of glaring gilt. Straight, austere folds of the heavy 
crim.son window drapery drooped over either side of it. Be- 
fore the portrait, across almost the entire breadth of the hall, 
stretched the table covered with green cloth. To the right of 
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the wall, behind the grill, stood two wooden benches; to the 
left two rows of crimson armchairs. Attendants with green col- 
lars and yellow buttons on their abdomens ran noiselessly about 
the hall. A low whisper hummed in the turbid atmosphere, and 
the odor was a composite of many odors as in a drug shop. All 
this— the colors, the glitter, the sounds and odors — pressed on 
the eyes and invaded the breast with each breath. Jt forced out 
live' sensations, and filled the desolate heart with paralyzing 

awe. , , ^T,. 

Suddenly one of the people said something aloud. The mother 

trembled. All arose; she, too, rose, seizing Sizov’s hand. 

In the left corner of the hall a high door opened and an old 
man emerged, swaying to and fro. On his gray little face shook 
white, sparse whiskers; he wore eyeglasses; the upper lip, which 
was shaven, sank into his mouth as by suction; his sharp jaw- 
bones and his chin were supported by the high collar of his 
uniform; apparently there W'as no neck under the collar. iJc 
was supported under the arm from behind by a tall young man 
with a porcelain face, red and round. Following him three more 
men in uniforms embroidered with gold, and three garbed in 
dvilian wear, moved in solemnly. They fussed about the tabic 
for a long time and finally took seats in the armchairs. When 
they had sat down, one of them in unbuttoned uniform, with a 
sleepy, clean-shaven face, began to say something o the Imlc 
old man, moving his puffy' lips heavily an soun n' l: j 
old man listened, sitting strangely erect an immo ' . , 

the glasses of his pince-tiez the mother saw two Iitde colorless 

’luh, of the table, a. the detk, t.ooJ a tall, bold man, 
who coughed and shoved papers about 
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to the mother. Pavel smiled serenely. Andrcy also, as he nodded 
to her. The hall became lighter and simpler from their smile; ' 
the strained, unnatural silence was enlivened by their faces and 
movements. The greasy glitter of gold on the uniforms dirnmed 
and softened. A waft of bold assurance, the breath of living 
power, reached the mother’s heart and roused it. On the benches 
behind her, where up to that time the people had been waiting 
in crushed silence, a responsive hum was audible. 

“They’re not trembling!” she heard Sizov whisper; and at her 
right side Samoylov’s mother burst into soft sobs. 

“Silence!” came a stern shout. 

“I warn you beforehand,” said the old man, “I shall have 


CHAPTER 

35 


Pavel and Andrey sat side by side; along with them on the first 
bench were Mazin, Samoylov, and the Gusevs. Andrcy had 
shaved his beard, but his mustache had grown and hung down, 
and gave his round' head the appearance of a walrus. Something 
new lay on his face; something sharp and biting in the folds 
about his .mouth; so.mcthing black in his eyes. On Mazin’s up- 
per lip two black streaks were limned, his face was fuller. 
Samoylov was just as curly-haired as before; and Ivan Gusev 
smiled just as broadly. 

“Ah, Fedka, Fcdka!” whispered Sizov, drooping his head. 

The mother felt she could breathe more freely. She heard 
the indistinct questions of the old man, which he put without 
looking at the prisoners; and his head rested motionless on the 
collar of his uniform. She heard the calm, brief answers of her 
son. It seemed to her that the oldest judge and his- associates 
could be neither evil nor cruel people. Looking carefully at 
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their faces she tried to guess something, softly listening to the 
growth of a new hope in her breast. 

The porcelain-faced man read a paper apathetically; his mo- 
notonous voice filled the hall with weariness, and the people, en- 
folded by it, sat motionless as if benumbed. Four lauwers sofdy 
but animatedly conversed with the prisoners. They all moved 
powerfully, briskly, and called to mind large blackbirds. 

On one side of the old man a fat judge with small, bleared 
eyes filled the armchair w'ith his bloated body. On the other 
side sat a stooping man with a reddish mustache on his pale 
face. His head was wearily thrown on the back of the chair, his 
eyes half-closed, he seemed to be reflecting over something. The 
face of the prosecuting attorney was also worn, and bored. Be- 
hind the judge sat the mayor of the city, a portly man, v.’ho 
meditatively stroked his cheek; the marshal of the nobility, a 
gray-haired, large-bearded, ruddy-faced man, with large, in- 
gratiating eyes; and the district elder, who wore a sleeveless 
peasant overcoat, and possessed a huge belly which apparently 
embarrassed him; he endeavored to cover it with folds of his 
overcoat, but it always slid down and showed again. 

“There are no criminals here and no judges, Pavel s vi^ 
orous voice was heard. “There are only captives here, and 
conquerors!” , 

Silence fell. For a few seconds the mother s ears heara only 
the thin, hasty scratch of the pen on the paper and the beaung 
of her own heart. . , . 

The oldest judge also seemed to be listening to somet ing 
from afar. His associates stirred. Then he said: 

“Hm! yes — Andrey Nakhodka, do you admit 

Somebody whispered, “Rise!” _ 

, Andrey slowly rose, straightened himself, and pu ing is 
mustache looked at the old man from the corners o is eyes. 

“Yes! To what can I confess myself guilty?” said the Ukrain- 
ian in his slow, surging voice, shrugging his shou ers. 
not murder nor steal; I simply am not in agreement wit an 
order of life in which people are compelled to ro an 'i one 

another.” . , . , rf. 

“Answer briefly-r-yes or no?” the old man sal an c o , 

but distinctly. 
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youthful sally also heartened her; something bold and fresh 
grew up in the hall, she guessed from the movement of the peo- 
ple back of her that she was not the only one who felt this. 

“Your opinion,” said the old judge. 

The bald-headed prosecuting attorney arose, and, steadying 
himself on the desk with one hand, began to speak rapidly, 
quoting figures. In his voice nothing terrible was heard. 

• At the same time, however, a 'sudden dry, shooting fear 
pierced the heart of the mother. It was an uneasy suspicion of 
something hostile to her, which did not threaten, did not shout, 
but made itself felt unseen, soundless, intangible. It came from 
the judges, from the indifference that enveloped them with an 
impervious cloud, through which nothing from the outside 
could reach them. She looked at them. They were incompre- 
hensible to her. They were not angry at Pavel or at Fedya; they 
did not shout at the young men, as she had expected; they did 
not abuse them in words, but put all their questions reluctantly, 
with the air of “What’s the use.?”. It cost them an effort to hear 
the answers to the end. Apparently they lacked interest because 
they knew everything beforehand. 

There before her stood the policeman, and testified in a bass 
voice: 


“Pavel Vlasov was named as the ringleader.” 

“And Nakhodka.?” asked the fat judge in his lazy undertone. 

<*TT J* i C3 J 

He, too. 


“May I ” 

The old judge asked a question of somebody: 

You have nothing.?” 

the judges seemed to the mother to be worn out and ill. 
A sickened weariness marked their attitudes and their voices, a 
sickened weariness and a bored, gray ennui. It was an evident 

uniforms, the hall, the policemen, 
the lawyers, the obligation to sit in armchairs, and to put ques- 
tions concerning things perforce already known to them. The 
mother was but little acquainted with the masters; she had 
carcely ever seen them; and the faces of the judges were as 
omething altogether new to her and incomprehensible, -deserv- 
S pty, rather than inspiring horror. 

about and told 

Pa\cl and Andrey, trying to make his words sound im- 
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portant. The mother involuntarily laughed, and thought.- ‘'iou 

don’t know much, my httle father. ,,,.,, -ii u 
And now, as she looked at the people behind the grill, she 
ceased to feel dread for them; they did not evoke alarm, pity 
was not for them; they one and all called forth m her only 
admiration and love, which warmly embraced her heart; the • 
admiration was calm, the love joyouslj- distinct. There they sat 
to one side, by the wall, ydung, sturdy, scarcely taking any part 
in the monotonous talk of the witnesses and judges, or in the 
disputes of the lawyers with the prosecuting attorney. They be- 
haved as if the talk did not concern them in the least. Some- 
times somebody would laugh contemptuously, and say so.me- 
thinrf to the comrades, across whose faces, then, a sarcastic smile 
would also quickly pass. Andrey and Pavel conversed almost the 
entire time with one of their lawyers, whom the mother had 
seen the day before at Nikolay's, and had he.md Nikolay ad- 
dress as comrade. Mazin, brisker and more animated than the 
others, listened to the conversation. Now and then Samoylov 
said something to Ivan Gusev; and the mother noticed that each 
time Ivan gave a slight elbow nudge to a comrade, he could 
scarcely restrain a laugh; his face would grow red, his cheeks 
would puff up, and he would have to incline his head. He had 
already sniffed a couple of times, and for several minutes after- 
ward sat with blown cheeks trying to be serious. Thus, in each 
comrade his youth played and sparkled after his own fashion, 
lightly bursting the restraint he endeavored to put upon its 
lively effervescence. She looked, compared, and reflected. She 
was unable to understand or e.vpress in words her uneasy feeling 
of the surrounding hostility. 

Sizov touched her lightly with his elbow and she turned to 
him. 

“Just see how solid they arc. Fine stuff in ’em! Eh.’ Barons, 
eh? Well, and yet they’re going to be sentenced!’’ 

The mother listened, unconsciously repeating to herself: 

“Who will pass the sentence? Whom will they sentence?’’ 

The witnesses spoke quickly, in their expressionless voices, 
the- judges reluctantly and listlessly. Their bloodless, worn-out 
faces stared indifferently into space. They did not expect to see 
or hear anything new. At times the fat judge yawned, covering 
his smile with his puffy hand, while the rcd-mustachcd judge 
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MOTHER 321 , 

grew still paler, and sometimes raised his hand to press his fin- 
ger tightly on the bone of his temple, as he looked up to the 
ceiling with pained, widened eyes. The prosecuting attorney 
infrequendy scribbled on his paper, and then resumed his 
soundless conversation with the marshal of the nobility, who 
stroked his gray beard, rolled his large,' beaudful eyes, and 
smiled, nodding his head importantly. The city mayor sat with 
crossed legs, and beat a noiseless tattoo on his knee, giving the 
play of his fingers concentrated attention. The only one who 
listened to the monotonous murmur of the voices seemed to be 
the district elder, who sat with inclined head, supporting his 
abdomen on his knees and solicitously holding it up with his 
hands. The old judge, deep in his armchair, stuck there im- 
movably. The proceedings condnued to drag on in this way for 
a long, long time; and ennui again numbed the people with its 
heavy, sdeky embrace. 

The mother saw that this large hall was not pervaded by that 
stern justice which uncovers the soul, examines it, and seeing 
pverything estimates its value with incorrupdble eyes, weighing 
it rigorously with honest hands. Here was nothing to frighten 
her by its power or majesty. 

“I declare — ” said the old judge clearly, and arose as he 
crushed the following words with his thin lips. 

The noise of sighs and low exclamadons, of coughing and 
scraping of feet, filled the hall as the court redred for a recess. 
The prisoners were led away. As they walked out, they nodded 
their heads to their relatives and familiars with a smile, and 
Ivan Gusev called out to somebody: 

“Don’t lose courage, Yegor.” 

The mother and Sizov walked out into the corridor. 

“Will you go to the tavern with me to take some tea.?” the 
old man asked her. “We have an hour and a half’s time.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Well, then I won’t go, either. No, say! What felloxvs those 

the rest 

nothing at all. They 11 all go scotfree. I’m sure. Look at Fedka, 

Samoylov’s father came up to them holding his hat in his 
hand. He smiled dourly and said- 

“My Vasily! He declined a defense, and doesn’t want to 
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than fish in the river m’destrotrM”°^ 

‘And maybe power is with theml too.’ 

- said sLow^ P<^tro\-, to understand this affair," 

It s hard, yes,” agreed Samoylov. 

on her broad, wizened fare unrestrained smile, 

cion-t be angr)’ S r^ e he.!’ ! "You, Nilovna, 

I said that your son is to blan A slapped you, when 

to blame, to tell you the truth To f ^ T 
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do too!” ^=ts shown what he can 
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“Keep still, Konstantin!” his father, a little old man, tried to 
dissuade him, and looked around cautiously. 

“No; I’m going to speak out! There’s a rumor afloat aboc; 
him that last year he killed a clerk of his on account of the 
clerk’s wife. What kind of a judge is he.? permit me to ask. Ke 
lives with the wife of his clerk — what have you got to say tr 
that? Besides, he’s a well-known thief!” 

“Oh, my little father — Konstantin!” 

“True!” said Samoylov. “True, the court is not a very rrsc 
one.” 

Bukin heard his voice and quickly walked up to him, chirr- 
ing the whole crowd after him. Red with excitement, he m-eri 
his hands and said: 

“For thievery, for murder, jurymen do the tryinsr. ii;e"'r 2 
common people, peasants, merchants, if you please: cur ir 
going against the authorities you’re tried by the r-ri-r: — ^ 
How’s that?” 

“Konstantin! Whynre they against the authorides' ih. r-m 
They ” 

“No, wait! Fedor Mazin told the truth. If yen msdr me. mi 
I land you one on your jaw, and yoh try me ter in cf crime Tm 
going to turn out guilty. But the first offender— mic mm — 
You? Of course, you!” ' 

The guard, a gray man with a hooked ncse me — ~ 
his chest, pushed the crowd apart, and said m miinn. — 
his finger at him: ' 

“Hey! don’t shout! Don’t you know mcem --c 2' — ■ 

think this is a saloon?” ' - • - 

“Permit me, my cavalier, I know misrc 7 in. 2-=- ' 

strike you and you me, and I go and m mm — T- 11 ’ 

“And I’ll order you out,” said the 

“Where to? What for?” “ ' 

“Into the street, so that you shan't h.mwL- 

The chief thing for them is thar -c. i ' 

mouths shut.” ' e C'm— 

“And what do you think.?" the old m"'—- - - ■ - 

out his hands, and again measu.dng '.f 1 " 

egan to speak in a lower voice; y w. 

And again— why are the pe.-;!;Ie n.w - 
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trial, but only the relatives? If you judge righteously, then judge 
in front of everybody. What is there to be afraid of?"’ 

Samoylov repeated, but this time in a louder tone: 

“The trial is not altogether just, that’s true.” 

The mother wanted to say to him that she had heard from 
Nikolay of the dishonesty of the court; but she had not' wholly 
comprehended Nikolay, and had forgotten some of his words. 
While trying to recall them she moved aside from the people, 
and noticed that somebody was looking at her — a young man 
with a light mustache. He held his right hand in the pocket of 
his trousers, which made his left shoulder seem lower than the 
right, and this peculiarity of his figure seemed familiar to die 
mother. But he turned from her, and she again lost herself in 
the endeavor to recollect, and forgot about him immediately. In 
a minute, however, her ear was caught by the low question: 

“This woman on the left?” 

And somebody in a louder voice cheerfully answered: 

“Yes.” 

She looked around. The man with the uneven shoulders stood 
sidewise toward her, and said something to his neighbor, a 
black-bearded fellow with a short overcoat and boots up to his 
knees. 

_ Again her memory stirred uneasily, but did not yield any dis- 
tinct results. 

The guard opened the door of the hall, and shouted; 

“Relatives, enter; show your tickets!" 

A sullen voice said; 

“Tickets! Like a circus!” 

All the people now showed signs of a dull excitement, an un- 
easy passion. They began to behave more freely, and disputed 
with the guard. 

Silting down on the bench, Sizov mumbled somethin'^ to the 
mother. ° 

“What is it?” asked the mother. 

“Oh, nothing— the people arc fools! They know nothing; 
they live groping about and groping about.” 

An attendant rang the bell; so:nebody announced tonelesslv: 

“The session has begun!” 

Again all arose, and again, in the same order, the judges filed 
in and s.ai down; then the prisoners were led in. 
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“Pay attention!” whispered Sizov; “the prosecuting attorney 
is going to speak.” 

The mother craned her neck and extended her whole body. 
She yielded anew to expectation of the horrible. 

Standing sidewise toward the judges, his head turned to 
them, leaning his elbow on the desk, the prosecuting attorney 
sighed, and abrupdy waving his right hand in the air, began to 
speak. 

The mother could not make out the first words. The prose- 
cuting attorney’s voice was fluent, thick; it sped on unevenly, 
now a bit slower, now a bit faster. His tvords stretched out in 
a thin line, like a gray seam; suddenly they burst out quickly 
and whirled like a flock of black flies around a piece of sugar. 
But she did not find anything horrible in them, nothing threat- 
ening. Cold as snow, gray as ashes, they fell and fell, filling the 
hall with something which recalled a slushy day in early au- 
tumn. Scant in feeling, rich in verbiage, the speech seemed not 
to reach Pavel and his comrades. Apparendy it touched none of 
them; they all sat there quite composed, smiling at dmes as 
before, and conversed in low voices. At times they frowned to 
cover up their smiles. 

“He lies!” whispered Sizov. 

_ She could not have said it. She understood that the prosecut- 
ing attorney charged all the comrades with guilt, not singling 
out any one of them. After having spoken about Pavel, he spoke 
about Fedya, and having put him side by side with Pavel, he 
thrust Bukin up against them. It seemed as if he packed and 
sewed them into a sack, piling them up on top of one another 
But the external sense of his words did not satisfy, did not 
touch, did not frighten her. She still waited for the horrible and 
persistently sought something beyond his words-something in 

gilded in the air. Something terrible must be there- she felt it 

ciS heart with a dry, pricking dust 

dull that filled the hall, f’he wX-Se ptSSSS 
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torncy spurted into the air lilce a haze imperceptible to the eye, 
grou-ing and thickening around the judges, enveloping them 
more closely in a cloud of dry indifference, of weary waiting. 
At limes one of them changed his position; but the lazy move- 
ment of the tired body did not rouse their drowsy souls. The 
oldest judge did not stir at all; he was congealed in his erect 
position, and the gray blots behind the eyeglasses at times dis- 
appeared, seeming to spread over his whole face. The mother 
realized this dead indifference, this unconcern without rancor 
in it, and asked herself in perple.vity, “Are they judging?” 

The question pressed her heart, and gradually squeezed out 
of it her c.vpcctation of the horrible. It pinched her throat with 
a sharp feeling of wrong. ‘ 

The speech of the prosecuting attorney snapped off unex- 
pectedly. He made a few quick, short steps, bowed to the 
judges, and sat down, rubbing his hands. The marshal of the 
nobility nodded his head to him, rolling his eyes; the city mayor 
e.xtcnded his hand, and the district elder stroked his belly and 
smiled. 

But the judges apparently were not delighted by the speech, 
and did not stir. 

“'The scabby devil!” Sizov \vhispered the oath. 

Next, said the old judge, bringing the paper to his face, 
lawyers for the defendants, Fedoseyev, Markov, Zagarov.” 

The lawyer whom the mother had seen at Nikolay’s arose. 
His face was broad and good-natured; his little eyes smiled 
radiantly and seemed to thrust out from under his eyebrows 
two sharp blades, which cut the air like scissors. He spoke with- 
out haste resonantly and clearly; but the mother was unable to 
listen to his speech. Sizov whispered in her car; ' 

•Peo^'A^i?" said? Did you understand? 

HeT-.v. Is that Fedor? 

^ The understand anything; they’re savages.” 

lively loud of wrong grew, and passed into revolt. The 
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The judge with, the green face bent toward the president and. 
whispered something to him; then the old man said dryly: 
“Please be more careful!” 

“Ha!” Sizov exdaimed softly. 

“Are they judging?” thought the mother, and the word 
seemed hollow and empty as an earthen vessel. It seemed to 
make sport of her fear of the terrible. 

‘‘They’re a sort of dead body,” she ansu'ered the old man. 
“Don’t fear; they’re livening up,” 

She looked at them, and she actually saw something like a 
shadow of uneasiness on the faces of the judges. Another man 
was already speaking, a little lawyer with a sharp, pale, satiric 
face. He spoke very respectfully: 

“With dl due respect, I permit myself to call the attention 
of the court to the solid manner of the honorable prosecuting 
attorney, to the conduct of the safety department, or, as we call 
such people, spies ” 

The judge with the green face again began to whisper some- 
thing to the president. The prosecuting attorney jumped up. 
The lattyer continued without changing his voice: 

“The spy' Hyman tells us about the witness: ‘I frightened 
him.’ The prosecuting attorney also, as the court has heard, ha' 
intimidated witnesses; as a result of which act, at the insistence 
of the defense, he called forth a rebuke from the nresfii:'.- 
judge.” ' 

The prosecuting attorney began to speak quicMv and 
grily; the old judge followed suit; the lawyer listen^ iem 
respectfully, inclining his head. Then he said; 

“I can even change the position of my words if ie 

mg attorney deems it is .not in the right place: f— r—'-rtf 

change the plan of my defense. However. I car-- — 
the e.xcitement of the prosecuting attonrw/' ' 

“Go for him!” said Sizov. “Go for hrr.'r~ ~ 

him open down to his soul, wherever trar ^ 

The hall became animated; a fiaf-- - 

defense attacked from all sid'es. 7 ~ : 

judges, driving away the cold 

mg the old skin of the judges wri ' ^ •' — 

had the air of moving mo.m '~'37 ~ 
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with the mass of their soft, mellow bodies. They acted as if they 
feared that the blow of the opponent might call forth an echo 
in their empty bosoms, might shake their resolution, which 
sprang not from their own will but from a will outside them. 
Feeling this conflict, tire people on the benches back of the 
mother sighed and whispered. 

But suddenly Pavel arose; tense quiet prevailed. The mother 
stretched her entire body forward. 

“A party man, I recognize only the court of my party and 
. will not speak here in my defense. According to the desire of 
my comrades, I, too, declined a defense. I will merely try to 
c.vplain to you what you don’t understand. The prosecuting 
attorney designated our coming out under the banner of the 
Social Democracy as an uprising against the superior power, 
and regarded us as nothing but rebels against the Tsar. ,I must 
declare to you that to us the Tsar is not the only chain that 
fetters the body of the country. We are obliged to tear off only 
the first and nearest chain from the people.” 

The stillness deepened under the sound of the firm voice; it 
seemed to widen the space between the walls of the hall. Pavel 
thereby grew in the eyes of the mother. His firm, calm, proud 
face with the beard, his high forehead, and somewhat stern blue 
eyes, all became more dazzling and prominent. 

The judges began to stir heavily and uneasily; the marshal 
of the nobility was the first to whisper something to the judge 
with the indolent face. The judge nodded his head and turned 
_ to the old man; on the other side of him the sick judge was 
■ talking. Rocking back and forth in the armchair, the old judge 
spoke to Pavel, but his voice evas drowned in Utc even, broad 
current of the young man's speech. 

We arc Socialists! That means we are enemies to private 
property, udiich separates people, arms them against one an- 
other, and brings forth an irreconcilable hostility of interests- 
brings forth lies that endeavor to cover up, or to justify, this 
cortflict of interests, and corrupt all with falsehood, hypocrisy 
and malice. We maintain that a society that regards man only 
as a too for its enrichment is anti-human; it is hostile to us; we 
cannot be reconciled to its morality; its double-faced and lying 
cynicism. Its cruel relation to individuals is repugnant to us. 

c want to fight, and will fight, everj' form of the physical and 
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MOTHER 329 

moral enslavement of man by such a society; we will fight every 
measure calculated to disintegrate society for the gratification of 
the profit-makers. We are workers — ^men by whose labor every- 
thing is created, from gigantic machines to children’s toys. We 
are people devoid of the right to fight for our human dignity. 
Everyone strives to utilize us, and may utilize us, as, tools for 
the attainment of his ends. Now we want to have as much free- 
dom as will give us the possibility in time to come to conquer 
all the power. Our slogan is simple: ‘All the power for the 
people; all the means of production for the people; work obliga- 
tory on all. Down with private property!’ You see, we are not 
rebels.” 

Pavel smiled, and the generous fire of his blue eyes blazed 
forth more brilliantly. 

“Please, more to the point!” said- the presiding judge dis- 
tinctly and aloud. He turned to Pavel, and scrudnized him. It 
seemed to the mother that his dim left eye began to burn with 
a sinister fire. The look all the judges cast on her son made her 
uneasy for him. She fancied that their eyes clung to his face, 
stuck to his body, thirsted for his blood, by which they might 
reanimate their own worn-out bodies. And he, erect and tall, 
standing firmly and vigorously, stretched out his hand to them 
while he spoke distinedy: 

. “We are revolutionists, and will be such as long as private 
property e.dsts, as long as some merely command, and as long 
as others merely work. We take stand against the society whose 
interests you are bidden to protect as your irreconcilable ene- 
niics, and reconciliation between us is impossible undl we shall 
have been victorious. We will conquer — ^we workingmen! Your 
society is not at all so powerful as it thinks itself. That very 
property, for the production and preservation of which it sacri- 
fices millions of people enslaved by it — that very force which 
gives It the power over us — stirs up discord within its own 
ranks, destroys them physically and morally. Property requires 
excessive efforts for its protection; and in reality all of you, our 
rulers, are greater slaves than we — you are enslaved spiritually, 
ue only physically. You cannot withdraw from under the 
"eight of your prejudices and habits, the weight which deadens 
5^ spiritually; nothing hinders us from being inwardly free. 

US poisons with which you poison us are weaker than the 
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listen to him subordinating the will of the judges to hist-iiJ 
This lasted for a long t.mc Finally, howcvcr^l.c old man 
shouted, extending his hand to Pavel, whose voice in resnon^. 
flowed on calmly, somewhat sarcastically. 

“I am reaching my conclusion. To insult you personally w.a^ 
not my desire; on the contrary, as an involuntary witness io 
this comedy which you call a court trial, I feel almost compas- 
sion for you, I may say. You are human beings after all- and 
it is saddening to see human beings, even our cncmicV .so 
shamefully debased m the service of violence, debased to such 
a degree that they lose consciousness of their human dignity.” 
He sat down without looking at the judges. 

Andrey, all radiant with joy, pressed his hand firmly; Samoy- 
lov, Mazin, and the rest animatedly stretched toward him. He 
smiled, a bit embarrassed by the transport of his comrades. He 
looked toward his mother, and nodded his head as if 
“Is it so?” ■' ‘ 

She answered him all a-tremble, all suffused with warm iov. 
“There, now the trial has begun!” whispered Sizov, "Hov/ he 
gave it to them! Eh, mother?” 
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likely to increase the dangers threatening P.r.'ci; r.e. 
liait palpitated with pride, and his words seenact. sc..-c ... 

lit bosom, , . , - 

Audrey arose, swung his body forward. icCi^ed .>• i-.c 
idw.ise, and said: - 

Gentlemen of the defense ’ , 

court is before you, and not the ce. -r. -v,. . 
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and fetched a breath. , • . i “t tktnh nnt That 

. “Is that so?" he said, swinging his head I think not. Ih 

you arc not the judges, but only the defendants—- . 

^ “I request you to adhere to what directly pertains to the 

case," remarked the old man dryly. 

"To what directly pertains to the case? Very well! 1 1 e at 
ready compelled myself to think that you are in reality judges, 
independent people, honest . . „ 

"The court has no need of your characterizatmn. . 

“It has no need of siic/i a characterization? Hey? Vtcll, but 
after all I’m going to continue. You arc men who make no dis- 
tinction between your own and strangers. You arc free pcojMc. 
Now, here two parties stand before you; one complains, Me 
robbed me and did me up completely’; and the other answer-s. 

*I have a right to rob and to do up because 1 have arms, 

“Please don't tell anecdotes.” 

“Why, I’ve heard that old people like anecdotes— naughty 

ones in particular.” , . 

‘Til prohibit you from speaking. You may say something 
.about what directly pertains to the case. Speak, but without 
buffoonery, without these jokes.” 

The Ukrainian looked at the judges, silently rubbing his 

head. 1 • 

“About what directly pertains to the case?” he asked seri- 
ously. “Yes; but why should I speak to you about what directly 
pertains to the case? What you need to know my comrade has 
told you. The rest will be told you; the time will come, by 
others " 

The old judge rose and declared; 

“I forbid you to speak. Vasily Samoylov!” 

Pressing his lips together firmly the Ukrainian dropped 
down on the bench, and Samoylov arose .alongside of him, 
shaking his curly hair. 

“The prosecuting attorney called my comrades and me 'sav- 
agc,s,’ ‘enemies of civilization' ” 
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mother 333 . 

“You must speak only about that v/hich pertains to your 

'"‘This pertains to the case. There’s nothing which does not ‘ 
pertain to honest men, and I ask you not to interrupt me. I ask 

you what sort of a thing is your civilization. nninil” 

^ “We arc not here for discussions with you. To the point. 

said the old ludge, showing his teeth. r v r 

Andrey’s demeanor had evidently changed the « 

the judgL; his words seemed to have wiped something away^ 
from them. Stains appeared on their sub- 
sparks burned in their eyes Pavels speech had bm 

dued them; it restrained their agitation by its force, wHc 

voluntarily inspired respect. The Ukrainian broke away ^ 

restraint and easily bared what lay ^ ‘ w^Y 

at Samoylov, and whispered to one ^“^for S^n 3 

faces. Their movements became eize him 

their aee They gave the impression of desiring 

vcrsal falsehood, depravity, and sayagery'-that s your 
'^iTer’ToSeTthe'old judge^Xking his chin; but Sam- 

of which you have persecuted, you 
dungeons, you have driven mad - 

isr ;p« - "■ - 

tie, and said in a staccato voice. „ 

“I-I swear!-I know you have convicted me 
He lost breath and paled; his eyes seerned to deiour his c. 
tire face. He stretched out his hand and shoutc fU 
“I-upon my word! Wherever ymu send nrc-I H ejeape 

return — I’ll work always — all my life, po" ' . the 

Sizov muttered aloud. The entire audience, « 
mounting wave of excitement, humme stran poluc- 

One woman cried, some one choked and coug 
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men regarded the prisoners with astonishment. The judges 
shook, the old man shouted in a thin voice: 

“Ivan Gusev!” 

“I don't want to speak.” 

“Vasily Gusev!” 

“Don’t want to.” 

“Fedor Bukin!” i i < ■ 

The whtdshj faded fellow lifted himself heavily, and shakings 
his head slowly said in a thick voice: 

“You ought to be ashamed. I am a heavy man, and yet I 
understand — justice!” He raised his hand higher than his head 
and was silent, Iialf-closing his eyes as if looking at something 
at a distance. 

“What is it?” shouted the old judge in amazement, dropping 
back in his armchair. 

“Oh, ss'ell, what’s the use?” 

Bukin sullenly let himself down on the bench. There was 
something big and serious in his dark eyes, something somberly 
reproachful and naive. Every'body felt it; even the judges lis- 
tened, as if waiting for an echo clearer than his words. In the 
audience all commotion died down immediately; only a low 
weeping swung in the air. Then the prosecuting attorney, 
shrugging his shoulders, grinned and said something to the 
marshal of the nobility, and whispers buzzed again excitedly 
through the hall. 

Weariness enveloped the mother’s body with a stilling faint-., 
ness. Small drops of perspiration stood out on her forehead. 
Samoylov's mother stirred on the bench, nudging her with her 
shoulder and elbow, and whispered to her husband: 

“How is this, now? Is it possible?” 

“You see, it’s possible.” 

“But what is going to happen to him, to Vasily?” 

“Keep still. Slop.” 

The audience was jarred by something it did not understand. 
All blinked in perplexity with blinded eyes, as if dazzled by 
the sudden blazing up of an object, indistinct in outline, of un- 
known meaning, but with horrible drawing power. And since 
the people did not comprehend this great thing dawning on 
.them, they contracted its significance info something small, the 
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meaning of which was evident and clear to tliem. The elder 
Bukin, therefore, whispered aloud without constraint: 

“Say, please, why don’t they permit tliem to talk? The prose- 
cuting attorney can say everything, and as mucli as he wants 


A functionary stood at the benches, and waving his luinds at 
the people, ordered: 

“Quiet, quiet!” 

The father of Samoylov threw himself back, and ejaculated 
broken words behind his wife’s ear: 

Of course — ^let us say they are guilty-rbut you’ll let them 
explain. What is it they have gone against? Against everytliing 
—I wish to understand — I, too, have my interest.” And sud- 
denly: Pavel says the truth, hey? I want to understand. Let 
them speak.” 

Keep still!” exclaimed the functionarx', shaking his fint^er 
at him. ° 


Sizov shook his head Sullenly. 

But the mother kept her gaze fastened unwaveringly on t 
judges and saw that they got more and more excited, conve 
ng with one another in indistinct voices. The sound of th 
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'tdl S:ii"o t'hossi't^S^ 

lijhilcss cycs’crcpt ovxr his face, felt his chest shouWcrs, hands, 
tore at thi hot skin, as if seeking the possibility of J 

of warming the blood in their f"'! 

muscles— the brains and muscles of people 
but now to some degree reanimated by the pricks of greed and 
envy of a young life that they presumed to sentence and remo 
to a distaLc from themselves. It seemed to her that her son, 
too, felt this unpleasant tickling contact, and, shuddering, 

He looked into the mother’s face with somewhat fatigued 
eyes, but calmly, kindly, and warmly. At times he nodded his 
head, to her, and smiled— she understood the smile. 

“Now quick!" she said. 

Resting his hand on the table the oldest judge arose. His 
head sunk in the collar of his uniform, standing motionless, 
he began to read a paper in a droning voice. 

“He’s reading the sentence,” said Sizov, listening. 

It became quiet again, and everybody looked at the old man, 
small, dry, straight, resembling the stick held in his unseen 
hand. The other judges also stood up. The district elder inclined . 
his head on one shoulder, and looked up to the ceiling; the 
mayor of the city crossed his hands over his chest; the marshal 
of the nobility stroked his beard. The judge with the sickly face, 
his puffy neighbor, and the prosecuting attorney regarded the 
prisoners sidewise. And behind the judges the Tsar in a red 
military coat, with an indifferent white face looked down from 
his portrait over their heads. On his face some insect was creep- 
ing, or a cobweb was trembling. 

“Exile!” Sizov said with a sigh of relief, dropping back on 
the bench. “Well, of course! Thank God! I heard that they were 
going to get hard labor. Never mind, mother, that’s nothing.” 

Fatigued by her thoughts and her immobility, she under- 
stood the joy of the old man, which boldly raised the soul 
dragged down by hopelessness. But it didn’t enliven her much. 
“Wliy, I knew it,” she answered. 

“Bin. after all, it’s certain now. Who could have told before- 
hand what the authorities would dor But Fedya is a fine fellow, 
dear soul.” 
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They v/alkcd to the grill; the mother ehed tre-s pr-s'd 
the hand of her son. He and Fedya spoke cheering ^vords, 
smiled, and joked. All were excited, hut light and serene. The 
tvomen wept; but, like Vlasova, more from habit than grief. 
They did not e.xperience the stunning pain produced by an un- 
expected blow on the head, but only the sad consciousness that 
they must part with the children. But even this consciousness 
was dimmed by the impressions of the day. The fathers and 
the mothers looked at their children with mingled sensations, 
in which the habitual sense of the superiority of elders over 
youth blended strangely with the feeling of sheer respect lor 
them, with the persistent melancholy thought that life had now 
become dull, and with the curiosity aroused by the young men 
who bravely and fearlessly spoke of the possibilit}' of a new life, 
which the elders did not comprehend but which seemed to 
promise something good. The very novelty and strangeness of 
the feeling rendered expression impossible. Words were spoken 
m plenty, but they referred only to common matters. The rela- 
tives spoke of linen and clothes, and begged the comrades to 
take care of their health, and not to provoke the authorities 
uselessly. 

“Everybody, brother, will grow weary, both we and they,” 
said Samoylov to his son. 

And Bukin’s brother, waving his hand, assured the younger 
brother: 

“Merely justice, and nothing else! That they cannot admit.’ 

The younger Bukin answered: 

“You look out for the starling. I'love him. ’ 

“Come back home, and you’ll find him in perfect trim. 

‘I’ve nothing to do there.’’ 

And Sizov held his nephew’s hand, and said:^^ 

“So, Fedor; so you’ve started on your trip. So. 

Fedya bent over, and whispered something in his car, suul- 
ing roguishly. The convoy soldier also smiled; but he immedi- 
ately assumed a stern expression, and shouted. Get goirig. 

The mother spoke to Pavel, like the others, about the^, 
things, about clothes', about his health, yet her breast was c;^ 
hy a hundred questions concerning Sasha, concerning if 
and herself. Underneath all these emotions an almo''--'” 
some feeling was slowly growing of the fullness 
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her son — a strained desire to please liim, to be near to his heart. 
The expectation of the terrible had died away, leaving behind 
it only a tremor at the recollection of the judges, and some- 
where in a corner a dark impersonal thought regarding them. 

“Young people ought to be tried by young judges, and not 
by old ones,” she said to her son. 

“It would be better to arrange life so that it should not force 
people to crime,"’ answered Pavel. 

The mother, seeing the Ukrainian converse with everybody 
and realizing that he needed affection more than Pavel, spoke 
to him. Andrcy answered her gratefully, smiling, joking affec- 
tionately, as .always a bit droll, supple, sinewy. Around her the 
t.alk went on, crossing and intertwining. She heard everything, 
understood everybody, and secretly marveled at the vastness of 
her own heart, which took in everything with an even joy, and 
gave back a clear reflection of it, like a bright image on a deep, 
placid lake. 

Finally the prisoners were led away. The mother walked out 
of the court, and tvas surprised to see that night already hung 
over the city, with the lanterns alight in the streets, and the 
stars shining in the sky. Groups composed mainly of young 
men were crowding near the courthouse. The snow crunched, 
in the frozen atmosphere; voices sounded. A man in a gray 
Cauc.isian cowl looked into Sizov’s face .tnd asked quickly: 
“What was the sentence?” 

“Exile.” 

“For all.'” 

“Ail." 

“Tliank you.” 

The man walked away. 

“You sec,” s.aid Sizov. “They inquire.” 

Suddenly they were surrounded by about ten men, youths, 
and girls, and c.xplanations rained down, attracting still more 
people. The mother and Sizov stopped. They were questioned 
in regard to the sentence, as to how the prisoners behaved, who 
delivered the speeches, and what the spceqjics were about. All 
the voices rang with the same eager curiosity, sincere and warm, 
which aroused the desire to satisfy it. 

People! This is the mother of Pavel \ffasov!” somebody 
shouted, and presently all became silent. 
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“Pennit me to shake your hand.” 

Somebody’s firm hand pressed the mother’s fingers, some- 
body’s voice said excitedly: 

“Yoiir son will be an example of manhood for all of us.” • 

“Long live the Russian workingman!” a resonant voice rang 
out. 

“Long live the proletariat!” 

“Long live the revolution!” 

The shouts grew louder and increased in number, rising up 
on all sides. The people ran from every direction, pushing into 
the cross’d around the mother and Sizov. The svhistles of the 
police leaped through the air, but did not deafen the shouts. 
The old man smiled; and to the mother all this seemed like a 
pleasant dream. She smilingly pressed the hands extended to 
her and bowed, svith joyous tears choking her throat. Near her 
somebody’s clear s’oice said nervously; 

“Comrades, friends, the autocracy, the monster which de- 
vours the Russian people to-day again gulped into its bottom- 
less, greedy mouth ” ‘ 

However, mother, let’s go,” said Sizov. And at the same 
time Sasha appeared, caught the mother under her arm, and 
qmckly dragged her away to the other side of the street. 

‘Come! They’re going to make arrests. What.? Exile? To 
Sioeria?” 


, Yes, yes. 

And how did he speak? I know without your telling me. He 
was more powerful than any of the others, and more simple. 

nd of course, sterner than all the rest. He’s sensitive and soft, 
ony hes ashamed to c.xpose 'himself. And he’s direct, clear, 
cm, like truth itself. He’s very great, and there’s everything in 
im, e\er)ihing! But he often constrains himself for nothing, 
he might hinder the cause. I know it.” Her hot half- 
'^’ovds of her love, calmed the mother’s agitation, 
exhausted strength. 

b-ind go to him?” she asked Sasha, pressing her 

snswered"^'^ Looking confidently before her the girl 

At ^ somebody to take over my work. I have 

also Pw ^ ^ might go per etappe. You know I am 

'og a sentence. Evidendy they are going to send me 
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to Siberia, too. I will llicn -declare that I desire to be exiled to 
the same -locality that he ivill be.” 

Behind them was heard the voice of Sizov: 

“Then give him regards from me, from Sizov. He will know. 
I’m Fedya Mazin’s uncle.” 

Sasha stopped, turned around, extending her hand. 

“I’m acquainted with Fedya. My name is Alexandra.” 

“And your patronymic.^” 

She looked at him and answered: 

“I have no father.” 

“He’s dead, you mean?” 

“No, he’s alive.” Something stubborn sounded in the girl’s 
voice and appeared in her face. “He’s a landowner, a chief of 
a country district. He robs the peasants and beats them. I can- 
not recognize him as my father.” 

“S-s-0-0!” Sizov was taken aback. After a pause he said, 
looking at the girl sidewise; 

“Well, mother, good-by. I’m going off to the left. Stop in 
^inctimcs for a talk and a glass of tea. Good evening, lady. 
You re pretty hard on your father — of course, that’s vour 
business. 

If 5'our son were an ugly man, obnoxious to people, dis- 
gusting to you. wouldn’t you say the same about him?” Sasha 
exclaimed. 

answered after some hesitation, 

.,n^ , your son; 

and to me it s dearer than my father.” ^ 

Sizov smiled, shaking his hc.ad; then he said with a sigh: 

rvi.h! ’ ru ’J°“ things. Good-by and good 

God be with you. 

?nr^rb\’ P’tivcl tcll him I heard his 

Speech. I couldn t understand every bit of ir- cAmp rMn^ro 

seemed horrible; but tell him it’s true. They’ve found thf tr^uth" 
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It seemed to the mother that to-day the girl’s face v/as softer 
and kinder than usual, and hearing her remarks about Sizov, 
she thought: 

“Always about the cause. Even to-day. It’s burned into her 
heart.” 


CHAPTER 

37 


At home they sat on the sofa closely pressed together, and the 
mother resting in the quiet again began to speak about Sasha’s 
going to Pavel. Thoughtfully raising, her thick eyebrov/s, the 
girl looked into the distance with her large, dreamy eyes. A con- 
templadve e.vpression rested on her pale face. 

Then, when children will be born to you, I will come to 
you and dandle them. We’ll begin to live there no worse than 
Pasha will find work. He has golden hands.” 

Yes,” answered Sasha thoughtfully. “That’s good — ” And 
suddenly starting, as if throwing something away, she began to 
speak simply in a modulated voice. “He won’t commence to live 
there. He’ll go away of course.” 

And how will that be.? Suppose, in case of children.?” 

I don’t^know. We’ll sec when we arc there. In such a ca.sc 
^ oughtn’t to reckon with me, and I cannot hold him back. 
Hts free at any moment. I am his comrade — a v/ife, of course, 
hut the conditions of his work are such that for years and years 

like that of other- 

kc hard, I know it, to part with him; but, of course. Hi 
msnage to. He knows that I’m not capable of regarding a r.sa.-s 
!ts my possession. I’m not going to tie him down, no.’’ 

mother understood her, felt that she belie-.ed wba* s'c 
was capable of carrying it out; and s.bs was sc'.'r 
embraced her. 

-\ly dear girl, it will be hard for you.” 
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.Sasha smiled softly, nestling .against the mother. Her voice 
sounded mild, but steady. A flush mounted to her face. 

“It's a long time' till then; but don't think that I — tliat it is 
hard for me now. I’m making no sacrifices. I know what I’m do- 
ing, I know what I may expect. I'll be happy if 1 can make him 
happy. My aim, my desire is to increase his energy, to give 
him as much happiness and love as I can — a great de.al. I love 
him very much and he me — I know it — what 1 bring to him, he 
will give back to me — we will enrich each other by all in our 
power; and, if necessary, we will part as friends.” 

Sasha remained silent for a long time, during which the 
rnothcr and the yotmg woman sat in a corner of the room, 
tightly pressed against each other, thinking of the man whom 
they loved. It was quiet, melancholy, and warm. 

Isikolay entered, exhausted, but brisk. He immediately an- 
nounced: 

Y ell, Sashenka, betake yourself away from here, as long as 
you are sound. Two spies have been after me since this morning, 
and It s.ivors of an arrest. 1 feel it in m)' bones-somewherc 
something has happened. By the way, here 1 have the speech of 
Pave . It s been decided to publish it at once. Take it to Liudmila. 
Patel spoke well, Nilovna; and his speech will play a part. Look 

You mV^r’ k'- ""I "'hile-hide these papers, too. 

I ou might give them to Ivan, for example.” 

nuirkir .n'r’"'"’ e" .rubbed his frozen hands, and 

quick!) pulled out the drawers of his table, picking out p.apers 

some of which he tore up, others he laid aside. His manner was 
preoccupied, and his appearance all upset 

onr?AnTl'“P°'\” '‘’'-'t’tWs pkace w.as cleared 

devil accumulated already' The 

S he” tSiSf r ” '”,Vou. .o.?„o»o 

may irrcsi vou Lri a’ ? ”’’u to tvitnew, and they 

c ^ r )'°ull be needed for c.irrying Pavel’s 

speech about from place to place.” '•arrymg r a\ei s 

Smlay wived hh f """ mistaken.” 

iMKota) umed his forearm in front of his eyes, and said- 
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“If so, I’ll go. But don’t think I'm afraid.’’ 

“Very well; Now, tell me where my valise and my linen arc. 
You’ve grabbed up everything into your rapacious hands, and_ 
I’m completely robbed of the possibility of disposing of my ovn 
private property. I’m making complete preparations — this wih 
be unpleasant to them.” 

Sasha burned the papers in silence, and carefully mixed tlicir 
ashes with the other cinders in the stove. 

“Sasha, go,” said Nikolay, putdng out his hand to her. Good- 
by. Don’t forget books — if anything new and interesting appears. 
Well, good-by, dear comrade. Be more careful. 

“Do you think it’s for long?” asked Sasha. 

“The devil knows them! Evidendy there’s something apinst 
me. Nilovna, are you going with her? Its harder to track u\o 

people — all right?” ‘ k- i • 

“I’m going.” The mother went to dress herself, and it oc- 
curred to her how litde these people who were striving for t w 
freedom of all cared for their personal freedom. The sirnplicity 
and the businesslike manner of Nikolay in preparing for t c. 
arrest both astonished and touched her. She tried to oos-.r\c 
his face carefully; she detected nothing but his preoccupic a.r 
overshadowing the usual genial expression of his 
was no sign of agitadon in this man, dearer to her t ..n to- 
others; he made no fuss. Equally attentive to all, alike kinci to 
all, always calmly the same, he seemed to her just as muci^. 
stranger as before to everybody and everything except is 
He seemed remote, living a secret life within himse an so - 
where ahead of people. Yet she felt that he resemb c er mc^^ 
than any of the others, and she loved him with o o\c 
carefully obsendng and, as it were, did not 

she felt painfully sorry for him; but she restraine cr y _ 
knowing that to show' them would disconcert IM 'o a). ^ 

'vould appear, as always under such circumstance., 
ridiculous. , , . - 

When she returned to the room she foun im j 


Sasha’s hand and saying: , i C;- 

“Admirable! I’m convinced of it. Its very goo ^ ^ 

for you.’ A litde personal happiness does not do an. 

—a little, you know', so as not to make him osc is 
you ready, Nilovna?” He walked up to her, smiling - 
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ing his glasses. “Well, good-by. I want to think that for three 
months, four months — well, at most half a year half a year is 
,a <Treat deal of a man's life. In half a year one can do a lot of 
■ thfngs. Take care of yourself, please, eh? Come, let’s embrace. 

Lean and thin he clasped her in his powerful arms, then looked 
' into her eyes, and smiled. “It seems to me I’ve fallen in love 
with you. I keep embracing you all the time.” 

She was silent, kissing his forehead and cheeks, and her hands 
quivered. For fear he might notice it, she unclasped them. 

“Go. Very well. Be careful to-morrow. This is what you 
should do— send the boy in the morning— Liudmila has a boy 
for. the purpose— let him go to the house porter and ask him 
whether I’m home or not. I’ll forewarn the porter; he’s a’ good 
fellow, and I’m a friend of his. Well, good-by, comrades. I 
wish you all good.” 

On the street Sasha said quietly to the mother: 

“He’ll go as simply as this to his death, if necessary, even 
hurry up a little in just the same way; when death stares him in 
the face he’ll adjust his eyeglasses, and will say ‘admirable,’ 
and will die.” 

“I love him,” whispered the mother. 

“I’m filled with admiration for him; but love him. — no. He’s 
sort of dry, although good and reliable, if you please, some- 
times soft; but not sufficiently human — it seems to me we’re 
being followed. Come, let’s part. Don’t enter Liudmila’s place 
if you think a spy, is after you.” 

“I know,” said the mother. Sasha, however, repeated: “Don’t 
enter. In that ease, come to me. Good-by for the present.” 

She quickly turned around and walked back. The mother 
called “Good-by” after her. 

Within a few minutes she sat all frozen through at the stove 
in Liudmil.a's little room. Her hostess, Liudmila, in a rustling 
- black dress girded up with a strap, slowly paced up and down 
the room, filling it with the sound of her commanding voice. A 
fire w.as crackling in the stove and drawing in the air from the 
room. The woman’s voice sounded evenly. 

People are a great dc.al more stupid than bad. They can see 
only whats near to them, what it’s possible to grasp immedi- 
ately; but everything that’s near is cheap; what’s distant is dear. 
Why, in reality, it u'ould be more convenient and pleasanter for 
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all if life were different, were easier, and the people were more 
sensible. But to attain the distant you must disturb yourself for 
the immediate present ” 

Nilovna tried to guess xx'here this woman did her printing. ' . 
The room had three windows facing the street; there was a sofa 
and a bookcase, a table, chairs, a bed at the wall, in the corner 
near it a wash basin, in the other corner a stove; on the ts;alls 
photographs and pictures. All was new, solid, clean; and over all 
the austere monastic figure of the mistress threw a cold shadow. 
Something concealed, something hidden, made itself felt; but 
where it lurked was incomprehensible. The mother looked at 
the doors; through one of them she had entered from the little 
antechamber. Near the stove was another door, narrow and high. 

“I have come to you on business,” she said in embarrassment, 
noticing that the hostess was scrutinizing her. 

“I know. Nobody comes to me for any other reason.” 

Something strange seemed to be in Liudmila’s voice. The 
mother looked in her face. Liudmila smiled with the corners 
of her thin lips, her quiet eyes gleamed behind her glasses. Turn- 
ing her glance aside, the mother handed her Pavel’s speech. 

“Here. They ask you to print it at once.” 

And she spoke of Nikolay’s preparauons for the arrest. 

Liudmila thrust the manuscript into her belt and sat down 
on a chair. A red gleam of the fire was reflected on her specta- 
cles; its hot smile played on her motionless face. 

‘When they come to me I’m going to shoot at them,” she said 
with determination in her voice. “I have the right to protect my'- 
self against violence; and I must fight with them if I cil 
upon others to fight. I cannot understand calmness; I don’t 
like it.” 

The reflection of the fire glided across her face, and she again 
became austere, somewhat haughty. 

Your life is not very pleasant,” the mother thought sympa- 
thetically. 

Liudmila began to read Pavel’s speech, at first rcluaantlv; 
then she bent lower and lower over the paper, quickly throw- 
mg aside the pages as she read them. When she had finished 
she rose, straightened herself, and walked up to the mother. 

That’s good. That’s what I like despite its calmness. It 
beats like a drum, and the drummer is a powerful man.” 
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meditative silence she said, lotvering her 
head. I didn t want to speak with you about your son- I have 

k ”■ >X r„; “"n"' ,' ^"■‘ "t ™f.Uon. 5 

to sav tn , a near one go into exile. But I want 

Hc’s\-ounEl”w>c^f -T’ ^’T ^ splendid man. 

goodand tcrribktohave'such rson." ‘'' 

yes, n s good. And now it’s no longer terrible ” 

hanSn" sVh“d softt Tilt’' b d"" 

che^, the shadow of^a’ suppfe:;;^ °''' 

“Of cS'"^ ”• 

you’re tired. Lie down here oVtLteTi’^'°“ 

and .at night maybe I’ll wake v “ ^ T to sleep; 

herself, and passcd^'throucli’'the n”'° ’'’a ^’eaightened ' 

ei-ng I, .igS, nttZ 7 ml,TrJ'’°',T P ?"'•«. 

eyes, and began to undress tbin? "'“h her 

“A stern person; and yet her heart ^°stess:' 

Lwyonc loves If you don’t love you can"[’liv^ 
f-atigiic dizzied her brain- uJl . 
and everything was illumined fror^with“n 
'vh|ch quiedy filled her breast ^'ght 

'vith this calm; it had come to her^afL acquainted 

broadened her soul, strengthenin^it =>Ptation. Now it 

imp.alpnblc thought. Before b ' Powerful but 

of her sol AndreT N kola's , ‘'•"'l|-''PPeared the 
>n them; they passed by. without?’ ‘delight 

touching herT^ sad memories, and 
gmshed the lamp, lay dou n in "L eoM ?? 
tbe bed coverings, and sank into a heavy sfeep. '^P 
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When she opened her eyes the room was filled by the cold, 
white glimmer of a clear wintry day. The hostess, with a book 
in her hand, lay on the sofa, and smiled at her. 

“Oh, heavens!” the mother exclaimed, for some reason em- 
barrassed. “Just look! Have I been asleep a long time.?” 

“Good morning!” answered Liudmila. “It’ll soon be ten 
o’clock. Get up and we’ll have tea.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me up.?” 

“I wanted to. I walked up to you; but you were so fast asleep 
and smiled so in your sleep!” 

With a supple movement of her whole body she rose from 
the sofa, walked up to the bed, bent toward the face of the 
mother, and in her still eyes the mother saw somethir.g' dear 
and near. 

“I was sorry to disturb you. Maybe you were seeing a hapny 
vision'.” 

“I didn’t see anything.” 

“All the same — but your smile pleased me. It was so oaim. 
so good — so great.” Liudmila laughed, and her laugh soundsi 
velvety. “I thought of you, of your life— your life is a hsrd 
isn’t it.?” 

The mother contracted her eyebrows in silent mcup.nt- 
“Of course it’s hard!” exclaimed Liudmda. 

‘I don’t know,” said the mother. “SornGrirrres it seems vr~r.' 
hard; there’s so much of everything, it’s all s.o senons .-ns.- d-om' 
and it moves along so quickly, one r.^rnw sder 'h- 
quickly ” ■ ■' 

The familiar wave of bold cxcircr.senr c- erdmved 
■ filling her heart with images and d.cushm S.ne CS' 

quickly clothing her thoughts in words." 

“It goes, it goes, in goes all to one minw. » or- -m-. -.-.s 
a fire, when a house begins to hum, unwsni’ PL-r- 
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;rc It uia^us up, v,»w^ . 

There’s a great deal of hardship, you know. People suffer^; they 
are beaten, cruelly beaten; and everyone is oppressed and 
watched. They hide, live like monks, and many joys are dosed 
to them; it’s very' hard. And when you look at them tvell you 
see that the hard things, the evil and difficult, are around them, 
on the outside, and not within.” , , , ', . • i 

Liudmila quickly tlirew up her head, looked at her with a 
deep, embracing look. The mother felt tliat her words did not 
exhaust her thoughts, and this vexed her. 

‘‘You’re not speaking about yourself,” said her hostess softly. 

The mother looked at her, arose from tltc bed, and while 
dressing, asked: 

‘‘Not about myself? Yes; you see in this, in all that Hive now, 
it’s hard to think of oneself; how can you withdraw into your- 
self when you love this thing, and that thing is dear to you, 
and you arc afraid for everybody and are sorry for everybody? 
Everything croivds into your heart and draws you to all people. 
How can you step to one side? It's hard.” 

Liudmila laughed, saying softly: 

‘‘And maybe it’s not necessary.” 

‘‘I don’t know whether it’s necessary or not; but this I do 
know — tliat people are becoming stronger than life, wiser 
than life; that’s evident.” 

Standing still in the middle of the room, h.alf-dresscd, her 
rc.il self suddenly appeared not to exist — the one who lived in 
anxiety and fear for her son, in thoughts for the safekeeping 
of his body. Such a person in herself e.xisted no longer; she had 
gone off to a great distance, and perhaps was altogether con- 
sumed in the fire of agitation. This had lightened and cleansed 
her soul, and had renovated her .heart with a new power. She 
communed with herself, desiring to take a look into her own 
heart, and fearing lest she awaken some anxiety there. 

“What are you thinking about?” Liudmila asked, walking up 
to her. 

“I don’t know.” 

The two women were silent, looking at each other. Both 
smiled; then Liudmila walked out of the'room, saying: 

“What is my samovar doing?” 

The mother looked through the window. A cold, bracing 
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ever brighter, ever more powerful. 
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MOTHER 

day shone in the street; and there was a wanra gfrw 
too. She wanted to speak about even'thing',. icTfuH 
fused feeling of gratitude to somebody — she i 
whom — ^for all that came into her soul, aud hr r 
evening light. A desire to pray, which she hr--' zrr: 
time, arose in her breast. Somehody's vcuhc mm 
memory, somebody’s resonant voice shcumc. - 
of Pavel Vlasov!” Sasha’s eyes firrhi-r -rr. — r-r 
Rybin’s dark, tall figure loomed up, the hjummm h: 
son smiled. Nikolay blinked in e— h — r,-;— — 
stirred with a deep but light breadi. 

“Nikolay was right,” said T h-.-'—rt- = — — 
must surely have been arrested. [ sent ±e n— rm 
me to. He said policemen arc Eidinc m run mr" 

see the house porter; but he saw the — ■ 

behind .the gates. And spies are saunter— -■ 

them.” " 

“So.?” The mother nodded her hmm "-r 
And she sighed, but without moner. r 
herself. 

“Lately he’s been readings mmr: 

and in general it was time'^fcr'^him t. mw--- 
with a frown. “The comrades; m.s L- - - - . 
didn’t obey them. I think tharm 
and not try to persuade.” 

. A dark-haired, red-faced he - - 

nose appeared in the dr.cr-r.-r "'r. - 

“Shall I bring in yhe Kr..r.:.-‘ -- - -- - 

“Yes, please, Seryozha. "T- T 

him before?” - - ■ 

“iNo.” 

“He used to go to i'w— 

Liudmila seemed — ^ 

simpler and nearer 'r ■ . ' ■ 

fi^re there war~-e~ ~ — - - : • - , 

mildened; the c.mw 

the night, her face— -T h’ ' r 

Onc perceived 2 __ ' r-' -,.. 

in her soul. " ' ' ” ’ 

The bov trt--- - 
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. “Let me introduce you: Seryozha — Pelagueya Nilovna, the 
mother of the workingman whom they sentenced yesterday.” 

Seryozha bowed silently and pressed the mother’s hand. Then 
he. brought in bread, and sat down to the table. Liudmila per- 
suaded the mother not to go home until they found out whom 
the police were waiting for there. 

Maybe they are waiting for you. I’m sure they’ll examine 
you.” 

Let them. And if they arrest me, no great harm. Only I’d 
like to have Pasha’s speech sent off.” 

Its alre.ady in type. To-morrow it’ll be possible to have it 
for the city and the suburb. We’ll have some for the districts, 
too. Do you know Natasha?” 

“Of course!” 

“Tlien lake it to her.” 

The boy read the newspaper, and seemed not to be listening 
to the conversation; but at limes his eyes looked from the 
pages of the newspaper into the face of the mother; and when 
she met their animated glance she felt pleased and smiled. She 
reproached herself for these smiles. Liudmila again mentioned 
Nikolay without any expression of regret for his arrest and, to 
the mother. It seemed m perfectly natural tones. The time passed 
more quickly than on the other days. When they had done drink- 
ing tea It was already near midday. 

•■Hotvever!” c.vc]aimed Liudmila, and at the same time a 
knock at the door was heard. The boy rose, looked inquiringly 
at Dudniila, screwing up his handsome eyes. 

Open the door. Seryozha. Who do you suppose it is?” And 
tjith a composed gesture she let her hand into the pocket of 
1 1C skirt, saying to the mother: “If it’s the police, you, Pelagueya 
Nilosna, stand here in this corner, and you Ser~” 

appearing^ «"^«’ered, dis- 

shJhadTo’’n ' did not disturb her: 

Premoniuon of a misfortune. 

Thev’ ■ ^ ’ Nikolay is arrested. Aha! Y<Ju here Nilovna? 

rj ,..c,«od you, uw, y„„ ,H„e when 

He packed me off, and told me to come here.” 
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“Hm! I don’t think it will be of any use to you. Secondly, 
last night several young people made about five hundred 
hectograph copies of Pavel’s speech — not badly done, plain and 
clear. They want to scatter them throughout the city at night. 
I'm against it. Printed sheets are better for the city, and the 
hectograph copies ought to be sent oE somewhere else.” 

‘'Here, I’ll carry them to Natasha!” the mother exclaimed 
animatedly. ‘‘Give them to me.” 

She was seized with a great desire to sow them broadcast, 
to spread Pavel’s speech as soon as possible. She would have be- 
strewn the whole earth with the words of her son, and she 
looked into the doctor’s face with eyes ready to beg. 

‘‘The devil knows whether at this time you ought to take 
up this matter,” the physician said irresolutely, and took out 
his watch. ‘‘It’s now twelve minutes of twelve. The train leaves 
at 2.05, arrives there 5.15. You’ll get there in the evening, but 
not sufficiently late — and that’s not the point!” 

“That’s not the point,” repeated Liudmila, frowning. 

“What then.?” asked the mother, drawing up to them. “The 
point is to do it well; and I’ll do it all right.” 

Liudmila looked fixedly at her, and chafing her forehead, re- 
marked:. 

• “It’s dangerous for you.” 

“VVhy?” the mother challenged hotly. 

“That’s why!” said the physician agitatedly. “You disappeared 
from home an hour before Nikolay’s arrest. You went away 
to the mill, where you are known as the teacher’s aunt; after 
your arrival at the mill the naughty leaflets appear. All this will 
tic itself into a noose around your neck.” 

“They won’t notice me there,” the mother assured them, 
warming to her desire. “YVhen I return they’ll arrest me, and 
ask me where I was.” After a moment’s pause she cxclairned: “I 
know what I’ll say. From there I’ll go straight to the suburb; 

1 have a friend there — Sizov. So I’ll say that I went there 
straight from the trial; grief took me there; and he, too, had ’ 
the same misfortune, his nephew was sentenced; and I spent 
the whole time with him. He’ll back me up. Do you see.?” 

The mother was aware that they were succumbing to the 
strength of her desire, and strove to induce them to give in as 
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quickly as possible. She spoke more and more persistendy, joy 
arising within her. And they yielded. 

“Well, go,” the physician reluctandy assented. 

Liudmila was silent, pacing thoughtfully up and down the 
room. Her face clouded over and her cheeks fell in. The mus- 
cles of her neck stretched noticeably as if her head had suddenly 
grown heavy; it involuntarily dropped on her breast. The 
mother observed this. The physician’s reluctant assent forced a 
sigh from her. 

“You all take such care of me,” the mother said, smiling. 
“You don’t take care of yourselves.” And the wave of joy 
mounted higher and higher. 

“It isn’t true. We look out for ourselves. We ought to; and 
we very much upbraid those who uselessly waste their power. 
Yc-cs. Now, this is the way you are to do. You will receive 
the speeches at the station.” He c.vplained to her how the matter 
would be arranged; then looking into her face, he said: “Well, I 
wish you success. You’re happy, aren’t you?” And he walked 
away still gloomy and unconvinced. When the door closed be- 
hind him Liudmila walked up to the mother, smiling serenely. 
You re a fine woman! I understand you.” Taking her by the 
arm, she again walked up and down the room. “I have a son, 
too. He s already thirteen years old; but he lives with his father.' 
iiy husband is an assistant prosecuting attorney. Maybe he’s 
a ready prosecuting attorney. And the boy’s with him. What is 
be going to be? I often think.” Her voice trembled. Then her 
speech Howed on again thoughtfully and quietly. "He’s being 

roug t up by a professed enemy of those people who are near ' 
me, whom I regard as the best people on earth; and maybe the , 
"'"j “P enemy. He cannot live with me; T 

Ttf ^ strange name. I have not seen him for eight years, 
lhats a long time^ight years!” 

at the window, she looked up at the pale, bleak sky, 
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“My darling,” said the mother tenderly, feeling as if some- 
thing powerful were burning her heart. 

“Yes, you are happy,” Liudmila said with a smile. “It’s mag- 
nificent — the mother and the son side by side. It’s rare!” 

The mother unexpectedly to herself exclaimed: 

"Yes, it is good!” and as if disclosing a secret, she continued 
in a lowered voice: “It is another life. All of you — ^Nikolay 
Ivanovich, all the people of the cause of truth — are also side by 
side. Suddenly people have become kin — I understand a!I — the 
words I don’t understand; but everything else I understand, 
everything!” 

“That’s how it is,” Liudmila said. “That’s how.” 

The mother put a caressing hand on Liudmila; she spoke 
almost in a whisper, as if herself meditating upon the words 
she spoke. 

“Children go through the world; that’s what I understand; 
children go into the world, over all the earth, from everywhere 
toward one thing. The best hearts go; people of honest minds; 
they relentlessly attack all evil, all darkness. They go, they 
trarnple falsehood with heavy feet, understanding everything, 
justifying everybod)' — ^justifying everybody, they go. Young, 
strong, they carry their power, their invincible power, all toward 
one thing — toward justice. They go to conquer all human 
misery, they arm themselves to wipe away misfortune from 
the face of the earth; they go to subdue what is monstrous, and 
they will subdue it. We will kindle a new sun, somebody told 
me; and they will kindle it. We will create one heart in life, we 
will unite all the severed hearts into one — and they will unite 

them. We will cleanse the whole of life — and they will cleanse 
it.” 

She waved her hand toward the sky. 

‘There’s the sun.” 

And she struck her bosom. 

“Here the most glorious heavenly sun of human happiness 
will be kindled, and it will light up the earth forever-the 
Whole of It, and all that live upon it— with the light of love, the 
lore of every man toward all, and toward everything." 

, ihc words of forgotten prayers recurred to her mind insnir- 
mg a new faith. She emitted them from her heart like sparks. 

Ihc children walking along the road of truth and reason 
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earn' love to all; and they clothe everything in new skies;, they 
illumine everything with an incorruptible fire issuing from the 
depths of the soul. Thus, a new life comes into being, born of 
the children’s love for the entire world; and who will extinguish 
this love — ^who? What power is higher than this.? Who will 
subdue it? The earth has brought forth; and all life desires its 
victory— all life. Shed rivers of blood, nay, seas of blood, you’ll 
never extinguish it.” 

She shook herself away from Liudmila, fatigued by her exalta- 
tion, and sat down, breathing heavily. Liudmila also withdrew 
from her, noiselessly, carefully, as if afraid of destroying some- 
thing. With supple movement she walked about the room and 
looked in front of her with the deep gaze of her dim eyes. She 
seemed still taller, straighten, and thinner; her lean, stern face 
wore a concentrated expression, and her lips were nervously 
compressed. The stillness in the room calmed the mother, and 
noticing Liudmila’s mood she asked with a troubled low voice: 

“Maybe I said something that wasn’t quite right?” 

Liudmila quickly turned around and looked at her as if in 
fright. 

“It's all right,” she said, stretching out her hand to the mother 
as if desiring to arrest something. “But we’ll not speak about it 
any more. Let it remain as it was said; let it remain. Yes.” And 
in a calmer tone she continued: “It’s time for you to get ready; 
it’s far.” 

“Yes, presently. I’m glad! Oh, how glad I am! If you only 
knew! I m going to carry the word of my son, the word of my 
blood. Y^hy, it’s like one’s own soul!” 

She smiled: but her smile did not find a clear reflection in' 
the face of Liudmila. The mother felt that Liudmila chilled 
her joy by her restraint; and the stubborn desire suddenly arose 
in her to pour into that obstinate soul enveloped in mi.sery her 
own fire, to kindle her, too; bring her in unison with her own 
heart full of joy. She took Liudmila’s hands and pressed them. 

My dear, how good it is when you know that light for all 
the people already exists in life, and that there will be a time 
uhen they will begin to see it, when they will bathe their souls 
m u, and all, all, will take fire in its unquenchable flames.” 
er good, large face quivered; her eyes smiled radiantly; and 

er ejebrows trembled over them as if pinioning their flash. 
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The great thoughts intoxicated her; she put into them every- 
thing that burned in her heart, everything she had lived 
through; and she compressed the thoughts into crystals of lumi- 
nous words. They grew ever larger in the autumn heart, illu- 
minated by the creative force of the spring sun; they blossomed 
and reddened in it ever more brighdy. 

“Why, this is like a new god that’s born to us, the people. 
Everything for all; all for everything; the whole of life in one, 
and the whole of life for everyone, and everyone for the whole 
of life! Thus I understand all of you; it is for this that you are 
on this earth, I see. You are in truth comrades all, kinsmen all, 
for you are all children of one mother, of truth. Truth has 
brought you forth; and by her power you live!” 

Again, overcome by the wave of agitation, she stopped, fetched 
breath, and spread out her arms as if for an embrace. 

“And if I pronounce to myself that word ‘comrades’ then 
I hear with my heart — they are going! They are going from 
everywhere, the great muldtude, all to one thing. I hear such 
a roaring, resonant and Joyous, like the festive peal of the bells 
of all the churches of the world.” 

She had arrived at what she desired. Liudmila’s face flashed 
in amazement. Her lips quivered; and one after the other large 
transparent tears dropped from her eyes and rolled down her 
checks. 

The mother embraced her and laughed sofdy. She was elated 
over this victory of her heart. W''hen they took leave of each 
other Liudmila looked into the mother’s face, and asked her: 

“Do you know that it is well with your” And herself supplied 
the answer: “Very well. Like a morning on a high mountain.” 
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atingly, penetrated into IwXoTt^ U^kbTh^ invigor- 

second suppressed the breathing ’m t a 

stopped and looked around. Nefr to her 

empty street, stood a cabman in a chi ’ I 

tance a man was walking bent hie h ^ slight dis- 

and in front of him a soldier w^ h shoulders; 

The soldier must have been senr°P^t!^’ his ears. . 

and walked off listening with s,SJ° ®he thought, 

of the snow under her feet She •, • ' ?” 'he fresh crunching 
train was not yet readyi but the Sih' “'^^5 hef 
blackened with smoke, was already rr waiting room, 

the ratlroad workmen; caLen aS o drove in 

Jess people came in to warm thcmselveT dtessed, homc- 
also a few peasants, a stouTS, “= "''=te passengers, 

priest and his daughter a nn?l ^ i j'" raccoon overcoat a 
ind ""h-l'"® tradesmen. The ^Ten i'a '°T ®°’dicrs, 

and whtsky at the buffet; someone huTh^ t,’ dttmk tea 

•f S'S t 

the mother sat near rhn 

door opened a whiff of fresh air c?"'?. waited. When the 

A young man entered uTrh ? „ ^ ^"d blowing. ' 
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“To Moscow, to your niece?” he asked in alow voice. 

“Yes, to Tanya.” 

‘.‘Very well.” 

He put the valise on the bench near her, quickly whipped out 
a cigarette, lighted it, and raising his hat, silently walked toward 
the other door. The mother stroked the cold skin of the valise, 
leaned her elbows on it, and, satisfied, began again to look 
around at the people. In a few moments she arose and walked 
over to the other bench, neater to the exit to the platform. She 
held the valise lightly in her hand; it was not large, and she 
walked with raised head, scanning the faces that flashed before 
her. 

A man in a short overcoat with the collar raised josded against 
her and jumped back, and waved his hand toward his head. 
There was something familiar about him. She glanced around 
and saw that he was looking at her with one eye gleaming out 
of his collar. This attentive eye pricked her; the hand in which 
she held the valise trembled; she felt a dull pain in her shoulder, 
and the load suddenly grew heavy. 

“I've seen him somewhere,” she thought, and with the thought 
tried to suppress the unpleasant, confused feeling in her breast. 
She would not permit herself to define the cold sensation that 
■already gripped her heart. It grew and rose in her throat, filling 
her mouth with a dry, bitter taste, and compelling her to turn 
around and look once more. As she turned the man shifted 
from one foot to the other, standing on the same spot; it seemed 
he wanted something, but could not decide what. His right 
hand was thrust between the buttons of his coat, the other he 
kept in his pocket. On account of this the right shoulder seemed 
higher than the left. 

Without hastening, she walked to the bench and sat down 
carefully, slowly, as if afraid of tearing something in herself 
or on herself. Her memory, aroused by a premonition of mis- 
fortune, quickly presented this man nvice to her imagination — 
once in the field outside the city, after the escape of Ilybin; 
a second time in the court. There at his side stood the constable 
whom she had misdirected during the escape of Rybin. They 
knew her; they were tracking her — this was evident. 

Am I caught? she asked, and in the following second 
answered herself. Maybe there is still — ” but Immediately fore- 
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world. Bright people, clean people are_ carrying it to you. Thus 
far there are few of them; they are not powerful; but they grow 
in number every day. They put their young, hearts into free 
truth, they are making it an invincible power. Along the route 
of their, hearts it will enter into our hard life; it will warm us, 
enliven us, emancipate us from the oppression of the rich and 
from all who have sold their souls. Belie%'e this.” 

“Out of the way here!” shouted the policemen, pushing the 
people. They gave way to the josding unwillingly, slowed up the 
policemen with their mass, hindered them perhaps without de- 
siring to do so. The gray-haired woman with the large, honest 
eyes in her kind face attracted them powerfully; and those 
whom life held asunder, whom it tore from onb another, now 
blended into a whole,, warmed by the fire of the fearless words 
which, perhaps, they had long been seeking and thristing for 
in t^eir hearts — their hearts insulted and revolted by the in- 
justice of their hard life. Those who were near stood in silence. 
The mother saw their gloomy faces, their frowning brows, their ' 
eyes, and felt their w'arm breath on her face. 

"Get up on the bench,” they said. 

“I’ll be arrested immediately. It’s not necessary.” 

“Speak quicker! They’re coming!” 

“Go to meet the honest people. Seek those who advise all the 
poor disinherited. Don’t be reconciled, comrades, don’t! Don’t 
yield to the pressure of the powerful. Arise, you working peo- 
ple! you are the masters of life! All live by your labor- and c^h 
for your labor do they untie your hands. Behold! you i-e bounS 
and they have killed, robbed your soul. Unite with your .bea.-r 
and your mind into one power. It will overcome evervtbirc- 
have no friends except yourselves. That’s what their cdv £-ends 
say to the working people, their friends who ?o tc dem and 
perish on the road to prison. Not so would dishers^ -ec-n 
speak, not so deceivers.” * 

“Out of the way! Disperse!” the shouts of die » 

nearer. There were more of them aireadr- — = 

torcibly; and the people in front of the mcmer -wk— -^. 1 " 

hold of one another. ~ , 

^n the valise.'" ; — =n-__ 

, die mcmer .. I 

words disposed themselves arc a semrin her -“IT.:'.: 
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MOTHER 

“Dog!” 

The spy struck her face with a short swing of liis hand. 
Something black and red blinded lier eyes for a second. The 
salty taste of blood filled her mouth. 

An outburst of shouts animated her: 

“Don’t dare to beat her!” 

“Boys!” 

“What is it.?” 

“Oh, you scoundrel!” 

“Give it to him!” '• 

“They will not drown reason in blood; they will not extin- 
guish its truth!” 

She was pushed in the neck and the back, beaten about the 
shoulders, on the head. Everything began to turn around, grow 
giddy in a dark whirlwind of shouts, hosvis, whistles. Some- 
thing thick and deafening crept into her car, beat in her throat, 
choked her. The floor under her-feet began to shake, giving 
way. Her legs bent, her body trembled, burned with pain, grew 
heavy, and staggered powerless. But her eyes were not ex- 
tinguished, and they saw many other eyes which flashed and 
gleamed with the bold sharp fire known to her, tvith the fire 
dear to her heart. 

She was pushed somewhere into a door. 

She snatched her hand away from the police and caught hold 
of the doorpost. 

“You will not drown the truth in seas of blood 

They struck her hand. 

“You heap up only wrath against yourselves, you unwise 

ones! It will fall on you ” , , i 

Somebody seized her neck and began to choKc tier. J here 

was a rattle in her throat. 

“You poor, sorry creatures 
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A NOTE ON THE 
BACKGROUND OF “MOTHER” 

The. general setting of ,1/o//jfr n-as the inr.Vn, ■ c xr- . 
^ovgorod, birthplace of the author, and renanW °r 
his honor,- in 193a: The city, which is situated n thel 
the Oka River .flows into the ^ olga ,vas cvrn ,u ^ 
major yoiga pons and a humming railroad hub aT well ^ 
ever,, though it .was a major mar.ket center and irU S'- 
point at the time covered bv the novel it tt, ^ ^^"“nipmcnt 
major, industrial plant, the Krasnove only one 

, a gig^tic plant, hoivever. one of X fe” 1° T 
Vvas Sormovos boast that all the vessels ontk w 1 <^ountry. It 
its yards. ' ' °'S3 came from 

The Krasnoyc Somiovo plant was thr. j > • 
dcscfilKd in Mvlhcr. Its thousands of work'^°°" lor the factory 
concentrations of workers 

veloped a -militant tradition. In the » ■ 1 ^ ^mc, had dc- 



uojis iv jiiiiuij iio.ijicu in Mother 1 • “‘-'oonstra- 

famous Putilov V.'orks, which b-nmo* ''-’ith PetroCTad s 

. the Russian Revolution of ipiy. points of 

It was from the Sormo\'o workers r . 

■ Gorky chose the heroes and heroines ^at ,. 

charancr, Pas'cl \nasov. had a coun^err^’ ^ f”"' principal 
Sormovo worker Pavel Zalomov Lik? the 

.1 May Day demonstration of the s__':: ' '^5°v, Zalomov led 

he svas beaten, arrested, and riven T'l '° "^tkers. Li.ke Masov 
Pavels mother. Nilovna ^ pnson sentence 

modclltrimpart onZaloniorismothX^dT 

of another rcsolutionary worker name^K f ^ tt^othcr 

med Kadomtsev. Incidents 
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from the lives of other working women who had joined tKeir 
children in revoluuonary work also were drawn upon to com- 
plete the notable portrait of Nilovna. 

Like Nilovna, for example, Zalomov’s mother put on a nun’s 
habit as her disguise when she travelled through the country- 
side, around Nizhm-Novgorod, distributing revolutionary literL 
ture. Kadomtsev’s mother smuggled in a bomb to him with 
which he blew out a section of the prison wall in a daring es- 
cape. For this and other revolutionary activities she served a 
prison sentence. The number of Russian working women 
mothers who shared in the revolutionary careers of their sons 
and daughters and went to prison along with them runs into the 


scores. 


Since the revolution of 1917 Russia has undergone a vast eco- 
nomic transformation. Former industrial giants like the Kras- 
noye Sormovo now hold a minor rank compared with the huge 
new plants that have been constructed since. In Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, now Gorky, Krasnoye Sormovo is no longer the city’s 
one big industry. It has been joined by immense new metallur- 
gical and textile plants. 

Nevertheless lO-asnoye Sormovo which, in a few years, will 
be celebrating its centcnm'al, still holds a high rank for its 
volume of production as well as for its years. And the new plants 
in the city are actually, as they are called in Gorky, “Children 
of Sormovo.” For, as each new plant went into operation, a 
group of Sormovo workers formed the nucleus of its working 
staff. They passed on the “know how” they had learned at old 
Sormovo to the new workers. 

When Krasnoye Sormovo celebrates its centennial in 19.^9, 
it will properly consider itself “a hundred years young.” It has 
modernized its machinerj' and methods. Its production standards 
vie with those of any of the new Soviet plants. And its war — 
record was as brilliant as that of any in the country. TIiouc. 
untrained women replaced most of its able-bodied joung maz.-^-- 
v.’orkers, Sormovo increased its production and the cquipmci. 
it contributed to the war effort was a substantial factnrjn ’■vm 

ning victory. . i i • j 

Old Sormovo built over a thousand ships du: , 

Many of them rvere used in ferrying the tmnns 
stores and munitions that sustained the dc, 
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® jmplemcntcd the counteroffensive which turned the 

tide of the war and saved the^vorId from looming N'jzi domina- 
uon. In.addiuon to the ships, Old Sormovo In.iit over loo.boo 
material qunntities of tanks and other military 

For these services Old Sormovo and its workers ha\c been 
decorated by the government. Among those u hn reeeis ed medals 
as heroes of labor were a number of u orkers ol the generation 
i^mmortaltecd in Mother Having retired on pensions, thes^ ' 

fe!dLr'’^"!t m^tclied behmd Zalomov and 

pdomtsev and had known their mothers, erne back to the 
factory to contribute their remaining strength lor the defeat of 
■fascism. For scver.al of them this brought their work years it 
Sormovo close to the sixty mark. ^ ® 

Since the war Krasnoye Sormoto has set in evim.sl. ( 
conversion Tanks and other militarj cspiipmnn ..re off Its nro' 
duction schedules. It now prodiuts uireo sesseK I " ^ 
ships, railroad coaches and street e.irs dl , / •! 

on the restored boulevards of Russki's d . s 1 ? 

likely as not, from Old Sormoso. come, as 

Curiously enough Mother u.is uritten in il,. n ■ jo 
I n the period of the 1905 rcolutio ’rL'" States, 

issued for Gorky’s arrest. I-\.,,p,n, lu," . ' , fT".' 

to ple.id the cause of the rc\„lutiunists m ,|i ,hc t?.'" 
world. He spent a considcr.ihle period in \.n • the 

a log c.ibin in the Adiroiivl.Kks ii,,,t nuirh niW? 

Mother was written. manuscript of 

Its publication r.iiscd ,. storm in Russi. Ti 
which the first part apiie.ired u k - ,r " magazine in 
and the second part ujs so numhued b\'*d'^ destroyed; 
chapters being dclcicJ— lo h - n ' ^ ‘-cnsor — whole 

for illcg.-!!, underground eslmons- the (''ii' Except 

av.iilabic, for many vejr.s, onK m tK Mother was 

which the work w.as is.iiej I j .. *- man\ translations in 
latcd into almost e\<.n m.nor 1 ,,? Mother has been trans- 
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famous all through the world, was not mentioned. Instead, his 
baptismal name was used and he was described as “Alexey Maxi- 
movich Peshkov, artisan.” 

But Gorky was safe from the clutches of the Tsar’s police, 
on the island of Capri. His return to Russia was to be a triumph. 
Among other honors his native city, one of the great cities of 
Russia, was named after him; and Moscow’s most famous boule- 
vard was also given his name. 

The workers of Krasnoye Sormovo consider him their own, 
as the writer who immortalized their fathers in one of their 
nation’s classics. They proudly lead visitors to the little hut in 
which Gorky was born, now preserved as a national shrine. 
There, among other mementoes, is kept material dealing with 
the sources and composition of this history-making novel. 
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PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


by Dr. Flanders Dunbar 


Written for the layman in simple, easy-to-umlerstand 
language, this book shows how the mind and the body 
affect each other in sickness and in health. It explains how 
emotions can be important both in contracting or in cur- 
ing a disease. 

Dr. Dunbar offers simply and frankly — with a multitude 
of dramatic human stories — ^many examples of organic 
diseases of the heart and stomach, the allergic illnesses, 
and chemical disturbances of the body which can e 
traced to psychological origins. , , , , 

Dr. Dunbar tells, foo, how far medical science has 
bridged the gap between our understanding o p i)siw 
and psychic phenomena. She ei^lams what discoveries 
can be used by the skilled practitioner. 

This is a book to tell you what science ^ 

about the relation of your body and your min , 
the new psychosomatic techniques can he p you. 
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THREE MASTERPIECES OF KAHLIL GIBRAN 
Translated htj Anthony Rizcallah Ferris 
Edited by Martin L. Wolf 


SECRETS OF THE HEART 

The very heart of the mystic East emerges in this mon- 
umental volume of tire amazing poems and ponderings of 
the Immortal Prophet. This ancient, meditative wisdom 
strikes with startling timeliness at present human proh- 
lerns, wth its combination of incisive bitterness and e.x- 
quisite, lacy poetry. 


SPIRITS REBELLIOUS 

A simple, yet remarkably effective attack upon the in- 
equality of man and woman in society; the structure of 
law and justice; the methods of religious administration 
and finance. 

This angry book was the cause of Gibran s e.vile and 
e.xcommunication, and was publicly burned by infuriated 
church and state authorities in tire Beirut market place. 


TEARS AND LAUGHTER 

Beautiful, philosophic poems and l}Tic prose, drawing 
magnificent truth from tears and suffering. Tlicse jiro- 
found meditations touch upon tlie universal miseries of 
humanity, offering surprising surcease tiirough conte- 
plative understanding. / 
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